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Oliber Porke at Home. 


Scene. —A library, wainscotted with black oak, and lighted from the centre of 
the ceiling by an antique bronze lamp; huge tomes in every corner, magnifi- 
cently bound, and lettered on the backs with inscriptions in Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Spanish, Italian, French, German, Irish, and Chaldee. Busts of 
the most distinguished contributors to Fraser's Magazine ranged round on 
pedestals of white marble ; pictures, by Maclise, of our lady-correspondents, 
all, of course, as beautiful as the Graces. Costly prints thrown carelessly 
about the floor, and mixed up with sundry MSS. marked on the back “ Very 
good,” “ Sad stuffy’ “ Twaddle,” “ Accepted,” “ Rejected,” Sc. Sc. A lady's 
bonnet and shawl, a pair of boxing-gloves and a case of duelling pistols. 
An Irish shillelah, a black silk mask, and half-a-dozen empty champagne 
Jlasks. In the centre of the room is placed a large rosewood table, whereat 
is discovered, sitting with magisterial ease and dignity, and in the prime of 
life, Oriver Yorke, Esq., editor of this Magazine. Glasses, decanters, 
cigars, filberts, corkscrews, §c. §c. 


YORKE (drinking of a glass of wine). 
I 


Hilloah! Pleasant times these, and no mistake! A blazing sea-coal fire, 
ambrosial wine, the best Havannahs, and good books; what more need I to 
complete my Paradise? Our Magazine goes on swimmingly! We are in the 
entire confidence of Peel and the cabinet ; the Duke of W ‘ellington takes us 
to bed with him; the Queen has us at brez sicfast : ; our circulation has increased, 
is increasing, and cannot be diminished; and our contributors are the best 
set of fellows in the wide world. Where we shall stop Heaven only knows, 
but Reera is maintaining her ground right nobly as the queen of periodi- 
cals. From the eastern to the western hemisphere, from Cork to Kams- 
on, from Mallow to the Malabar Islands, from Dingle dee Couch to the 

falls of Niagara, our little gemlike periodical is published and sold, and praised 
as never periodical was praised before. Old gentlemen buy us for our wisdom, 
and young ones for our wit; elderly ladies for our beautiful poetry, and 
bright-ey ed young ones for our tales ‘and romances ; politicians study us for 
our sound Conservative and constitutional views, and men of letters for our 
general excellence. In fine, there is but one book in the world beyond us. 
CF ‘illing out a glass of sparkling Burgundy.) Uere’s success, then, to Fraser’ s 
Magazine and its editor—my noble self! May it always be as brilliant as 
this wine, and love and poetry glitter in its pages! Amen! O'Callaghan, 
you ruffian, where are you ? 
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Enter O’CALLAGHAN. 

Has Captain Sabertash arrived yet? You needn’t speak—your look 
says no. Shew the captain in the moment he comes. Vanish—levant, I 
say! [Exit O’'Cattacuan. 

° ( Taking up a book.) 

Sabertash is an especial favourite of mine; and he deserves to be so, for he 
is that most rare of all characters, a military man, who unites the perfect 
knowledge of the drawing-room with the most thorough intimacy with 
books. His volume on Conversation has been reviewed and praised in Fraser, 
but scarcely as highly as it deserves, for it is in every particular a jewel of a 
book, and sparkles no less with wit than with sound practical sense. By the 
by, what is this I find between the leaves? A song! and a pretty one too, 
upon my life! I wish I had a Jew's harp to accompany me while I try to 
sing it, or one of the Disraelis, at least, to whistle a symphony for me. I 
could warble like a lark once, but my voice begins to crack. Here goes, 
however :— 

A Song. 


Invest my head with fragrant rose 

That on fair Flora’s bosom grows ; 

Distend my veins with purple juice, 

That mirth may through my soul diffuse ; 
*Tis wine and love, and love in wine, 
Inspires our youth with flames divine ! 


A first-rate sentiment! What next? 


Thus crowned with Paphian myrtle I 
In Cyprian shades will bathing lie ; 
Whose snow, if too much cooling, then 
Bacchus shall warm my blood again. 
*Tis wine and love, and love in wine, 
Inspires our youth with flames divine! 


Worthy of Homer! Another glass. 


Life’s short and winged panne fly ; 


Who mourning live, do living die ; 

On down and floods thus swanlike I 

Will stretch my limbs and singing die. 
*Tis wine and love, and love in wine, 
Inspires our youth with flames divine! 


To be sure I will. Could I edit this Magazine if I were a Teetotaller ? Could 
I write wit, or poetry, or sense, if I were fed on water? As well might 
I hope to knock law into the brains of my Lord Bridlegoose! Aristotle 
says that no man can write poetry who has not had his eyes blackened 
half-a-dozen times:— Aristotle is right. Does not honest Harry Cary, as 
Ritson delights to call him, assure us of that same Stagyrite — 


“ Zeno, Piato, ARISTOTLE, 
All were lovers of the bottle?” 


And how else could a literary man make up for the constant wear and tear of 
his brains? For my part, 1 never denied that I learned most of what I do 
know in the bright days of my youth—zn dulci juventd, as Horace wisely calls 
it—when I used to beat watchmen as if they were spaniels or walnut-trees, 
and fought every man I met for the sheer fun of the thing. Where is life, 
says the illustrious Confucius, to be learned if not in a watch-house? 
Who ever selected a drawing-room or a boudoir to study the passions? 
Talk to me of the universities indeed! All I learned at Alma Mater was to 
smoke and drink, to talk slang and spar scientifically, to run in debt, to play 
at cricket and billiards, and hunt a fox or a bailiff, to set my bull-dogs at the 
proctor, and court the head-porter’s pretty daughter ; and here I am now, the 
greatest literary man in the empire, the companion of princes and nobles, the 
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oracle of administration, the head and guiding star of this the first of monthly 
volumes, to which every other periodical is but as a farthing rushlight to 
the sun. What might I not have been had I joined that gang of hum- 
bugging fellows, the Teetotallers? Why, as great a dunce as Liston Bulwer. 
(Fills out another glorious glass.) Can Tom Moore, or any other of the 
famous Toms of the day, hold a candle to me in any one department of 
literature? Id like to see them try it. 


*Twould be easier far to sup soup with a fork 
Than to match such a genius as OLtiver Yorke: 
From Pekin to the beautiful city called Cork 
You'd not find such a writer as Ottver Yorke. 


No, upon my honour; and the whole literary world, quorum pars maxima 
fui, admits it. And if any one denies it! —-—Naboclish. Well, after 
all, an editor’s life is pleasantish enough. It has many drawbacks ; 
many troubles and botherations, as most trades and callings have; but 
all vexation is counterbalanced by that autocratic dignity in which he 
feels himself rar enveloped, and the privilege of passing sentence 
of condemnation on the writings of his fellow-men. Here before me 
are some thousands of manuscripts,— good, bad, and indifferent. And 
to me, Ortver Yorks, alone is consigned the glory of making the 
fortunes of the writers, or sending them, perhaps, without a dinner. Is 
this nothing? Is this no recompense for my own little vexations? Verily, 
an editor is a great man, and the greatest man in England is the editor of 
Reciva. Greater than Lockhart, because John Murray would indeed look 
queer if my friend of the Spanish Ballads exercised his critical judgment over 
one of Milman’s long-winded narcotics and did not print it off-hand. 
Greater than Napier of the Edinburgh, for the whole management of that 
volume is in the hands of the publishers only. Greater than Christopher 
North, for . . *. Greater than Harry Lorrequer of the 
Dublin University Magazine, because ° . *. Greater than—— 
Enter Cartatn ORLANDO SABERTASH (singing). 
Well met, old fellow ! 
YORKE. 

Ha! Sabertash, my dear! Delighted to see you. You are looking very 
well. That military cloak becomes you admirably. Sit down. You and 
lil tumble into this Burgundy. When did you arrive? 

SABERTASH. 
Only this instant; and thirsty enough I am, I assure you. Who do you 
think I was taken for in the coach ? 
YORKE. 
I don’t know. A sheriff's officer, maybe ? 
SABERTASH. 
No, truly; but for the redoubted Tom Little. 
YORKE. 
Why, my good fellow, you have limbs and muscles ! 
SABERTASH. 

So I flattered myself; but it seems that an old lady and her daughter 
thought differently, and so after receiving innumerable compliments, which 
[ answered only with—ahem ! —my blushes, I was obliged to give them a 
lock of my hair as a memento. But let me try this Burgundy of yours. 
Faith, you live well. 

YORKE. 

Of course I do, and the secret of it is, I am paid well. I believe there are 
few publishers who remunerate like my friend George William Nickisson. 
Since old Blackwood’s death, Fraser's is the best paying Magazine. 

SABERTASH. 
Do you think I’d write for it if it were not? Catch a military man at 
that foll . By the by, I never can get a hint of who your contributors are. 
The riddle of the Sphinx, or the secret of the Eleusinian mysteries, was never 
kept up so well. 
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YORKE. 

Mum’s the word, old fellow. My lips are a sealed book. Not even to 
you, captain, would I reveal the mysteries of the printing-house; but I be- 
lieve you "ll see some of them here to-night. 

SABERTASH. 

Is it true that the “ Brallaghan” correspondence was written by Bulwer ? 

I heard it attributed to the author of Pelham, in Bath, last season. 
YORKE. 

No bad guess either. It is certainly like his style—very — but his con- 
tributions do not appear often in this Magazine. The fact is, none but men 
of genius write for us. 

SABERTASH (bowing). 

You are very complimentary, Noll. Reach me over those cigars. 
Bankes told me, when I was last in town, that the “ Apprentice of the Law” 
was the Solicitor-General, Follett. Come, come, is it so? 

YORKE. 

Pray don’t ask me. That’s a secret. 

SABERTASH. 

And those pretty verses in that last number you sent me were written 

by the Duchess of. 
YORKE. 
Hush! Not a word of that. Let us change the subject. Here’s a toast :— 


Baccuus, Venus, Musa, Curio, 
Salvete omnes. 


[ beg your pardon, captain, for talking Latin; but I know you are a first-rate 
classic. 
SABERTASH (after a hearty swig). 

[ knew something about it once, but I have been of late so much en- 
gaged in making love that I have not had time even to look into Ovid. The 
fact is, I am getting into years (why should I conceal it ?), and when a man 
begins to see a grey hair or two on his head, he doesn’t half care for these old 
fathers, but works out practically the maxim, Carpe diem. However, I have 
not quite forgotten the author from whom you quote (Scaliger, I believe it 
is), and, like him, I follow up that excellent recommendation which ought to 
be blazoned deep on the heart of every military man in the kingdom: — 


* Quocunque differtur levis 
Cincinnus huc sequimur ;” 
which means— 


Where’er pretty ringlets are flowing, 
On bosoms as melting as snow, 

There soldiers should be with hearts glowing, 
And anxious to fight the fair foe. 


YORKE. 

Give me your fist, captain. Since the days of the glorious Macheath, 
there has not been a finer fellow or a finer maxim. You military men are 
the only chaps who really know how to court the ladies; and the ladies of 
England are the only women in the world who are worth taking any trouble 
about. It was not without reason that Voltaire, in his letter to Doctor 
Pansophe, called our country “ le pays de belles femmes et des bons philosophes.” 

SABERTASH. 

War and love, you know, are congenial sciences: though, according to a 
great authority (Ninon de I’Enclos), it requires infinitely greater genius to 
court women than to command armies: Qu’il falloit cent fois plus d esprit 
pour faire Tamour, que pow commander des armées. I can do both. When 
I was with the duke in the Peninsula 

YORKE. 

Oh, hang the Peninsula!—TI beg your pardon. Fill your glass, captain : 

let us continue the old subject. 
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SABERTASH. 

If you like, Oliver, my fine fellow. En passant, I don't think much 

of your cigars, but your drink is good. 
YORKE. 

I am sorry for it. I got the first as a present from Goulburn of the 
Exchequer: I needn't tell you they never paid duty. The spirits were 
sent by Brougham. — But speaking of the ladies, I must say that our 
modern fine gentlemen know nothing of gallantry. I sometimes think the 
art of courtship went out with swords and shoe- buckles. We never have a 
duel now for a fair lady, and Gretna is no longer the fashion. I hope the 
old times will revive when the Prince of Wales gets into breeches and the 
command of a regiment. Until then you and I must look on and put our 
tears into our bottles in silence. Even the French, who had some spice of 
the antique spirit in them, have lost it all of late. 

SABERTASH. 

The rascals! after beheading Marie Antoinette, how can they hold up 
their heads? I never liked the false gallantry for which Mounseer was 
noted, and I think John Bull would do better than imitate him in any 
thing. I have a song here in my pocket which pleasantly ridicules the 
affected airs of one of our young gentlemen who had been to France; shall I 
shew it to you? One would think it was written to satirise Mrs. Gore's 
French - stuffed novels, or my friend Miss Méchant’s letters. Push the lamp 
nearer : — 


A Fong. Sung by a Fop, newly come from France. 


Ah! Phillis, why are you less tendre 
To my despairing amour ? 

Your heart you have promised to rendre, 
Do not deny the retour. 

My passion I cannot defendre, 
No, no torments increase dous les jours 


To forget your kind slave is cruelle, 
Can you expect my devoir ? 
Since Phillis is grown infidelle, 
And wounds me at every revoir, 
Those eyes which were once agréable 
Now, now are fountains of black désespoir. 


Adieu to my false esperance, 

Adieu, les plaisirs des beaux jours ; 
My Phillis appears at distance 

And slights my unfeigned efforts, 
To return to her vows, zmpossible, 

No, no, adieu to the cheats of amours. 


YORKE. 

It is a very capital song, and we will print it in the first vacant corner of 
Reatna. Reach me the nippers. Will you try some champagne ? 

SABERTASH. 

Volontiers, my dear editor,—it makes me think of your wit. And yet I 
don’t care much for champagne. For an Englishman, there is no drink like 
the real substantial port, though sherry is rather getting up of late. Our 
soldiers who pitched into the French at Waterloo were ofticered by men who 
had emptied many a rich juicy hogshead of Oporto’s vintage. Had the 
been suckled upon Gallic wines, God knows what might have been the result 
of that day. The minister who first introduced rum into our navy was a 
wise man, and deserves a statue of gold. So long as the French drink their 
foolish white wines, so long must they be the kicked and kickable of the 
English, which period, I pray, may extend to the day of judgment. 

YORKE. 
Per omnia secula seculorum,as the Papists say—Amen! So be it! J 
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think it must be admitted that we have frightened the very hearts out of 
those French. All they have now are livers, and these white enough. 
SABERTASH. 

Why, yes: I think you will wait some time Defore you see them going to 
war again. I rather regret this, for it is pleasant to take the conceit out of 
such braggarts. That Guizot is a sharp blade. He has no wish, I guess, 
to have a tussle with les Anglais. 

YORKE (getting very red in the face). 

Guizot !—Guizot! Why do you mention that fellow? Did you never 
read the song I wrote about him, and pinned to his coat-collar at a soirée 
at Holland House, to the great delight of old Talleyrand? You shall hear 
part of it :— 


Fragment of a Witty Ballad pinned to MM. Gauizot’s coat=collar. 


I'm a Frinch philosophe, to spake plainer an oaf, 
And my name is Tom-Foolery Guizot ; 

I have sperrit and merit, and eyes like a ferret, 
And thick lips a Ja Portuguese-oh. 

I can wallop that Thiers and the Chamber of Peers— 
Louis Philippe I’ve put in a funk-oh ; 

I’m Dalmatia’s prize-fighter, likewise a great writer 
Of fudge about General Monk-oh. 

I’m a little great man, and my waist you might span: 
I’m a statesman and also a fiddler ; 

Through Paris I goes, out at elbows and toes, 
For I imitates Jeremy Diddler. 


I forget the rest, but it was all in this style. 
SABERTASH. 
And what did Guizot say to all this ? 
YORKE. 

Say !— What could he say? He very prudently, said nothing, but ate his 
leek. The fellow is a dolt, and his conduct after he first landed in England 
shewed it. He hired post horses to carry him to Canterbury. When he arrived 
in that town, he found that all the horses were engaged ; and as he was anxious 
to get to London, he asked the same boy to carry him on. The boy, however, 
pointed to his cattle, reeking with sweat and quite fatigued, and declined to 
proceed. Mister Guizot threatened and stormed for a long while, but Jehu 
being inflexible, the Frenchman turned to the grinning crowd, and exclaimed, 
“ Tow— how do dey dare to call dis a land of liberty, when T cannot compel 
dat man to go on wid me?” Such is the biographer of Monk. 

SABERTASH. 

Silly enough, in sooth. You are a regular John Bull, Oliver, and I am 
afraid, let your prejudices to Monsieur Frog run away with your reason. | 
do not quite agree with you, I must say. 

YORKE. 
Well, but, my dear boy, what news from Ireland ? 
SABERTASH. 

Oh! the old story. Trinity College kicking up a shindy about the 
great war of George Hamilton and Tom Smith; The Mail abusing Lord 
Eliot, and the secretary bribing The World. This is all the news I have 
to bring. There is scarcely ever any thing novel in the Emerald Isle. 1 
had some good fun, though, with the Paddies, and their whisky is excellent. 
The best I drank is of Cork distillation, and the merriest fellows, too, are from 
that Athenian city. When have you seen Mahony ? 

YORKE. 

Last night at the club, with another brother spectacle, zraxxes Moegidus, 
one of the most eloquent fellows in England, and the wittiest. But why do 
you ask ? 

SABERTASH. 
Because I have not seen a song from him this long while in the Magazine 
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Has he given you up? The Cork men brag immensely about him. I was 


asked every where did I know Prout ? 


YORKE. 
A right good merrie song was thrown, a week or two since, into our pub- 
lisher’s letter - box, having no name, but evidently in the pot-hooks of Prout, 


which, by the ways are rather remarkable. 


I asked him last night, was he 


the father of the bantling ?—he laughed, but gave no answer. Would you 


wish to see it ? 


SABERTASH. 


By all means. 
in my coat- pocket. 
whether they are identical. 


And, indeed, I remember I have a letter from him here 
By comparing the hands we shall see in a moment 


YORKE (handing the song). 
It is in Latin and English. I almost think I read it before. 


[Here the gallant captain examines the song. Certain cabalistic signs, 


known only to Fraserians, pass between him and the editor. 


He then 


reads the following elegant production : —] 


Yotum. 


1. 
Si senii descendam et coepi vergere 
ad annos, 
Rure mihi exigui sint, tepidique 
Lares ; 
Pre foribus sit scamnum, et sit non 
sordida virgo 
Que molli foyeat tempora calva 
manu. 


Chorus. 


ZEquo animum imperio subigam, pru- 
dentior usu, 
Ut carptim attenuor, rex, domi- 
nusque mei ; 
Nec podagre, nec lithiasis cruciati- 
bus urar, 
Sed sensim extinctus devehar ad 
tumulum. 


u. 
Ad declive jugum, placidoque quod 
imminet amni, 
Qua mola, qua pratum est, stet 
mea parva domus ; 
Ut sit, ubi assideam lectori auditor 
alumno, 
Si sudus, vel si Jupiter udus erit. 
Equo animum imperio, &c. 


Til. 


Qua nemus umbrosum, et salientis 
murmura rivi, 
Esto in conspectu, sed procul esto 
mare, 
Planities juxta sine fossi aut sepe, 
mihique 
Porrectam et manno det spatiosa 
viam. 
£quo animum imperio, &c. 


The Wish. 
I. 

If I live to grow old, for I find I go 
down, 

Let this be my fate:—In a neat 
country town, 

May I have a warm house with a 
stone at the gate, 


And a cleanly young girl to rub my 
bald pate. 


Chorus. 


May I govern my passion with abso- 
lute sway, 

And grow wiser and better as 
strength wears away, 

Without gout or stone, by a gentle 
decay. 


Il. 


May my little house stand on the 
side of a hill, 

With an easy descent to a mead and 
a mill, 

That when I’ve a mind I may hear 
my boy read, 

In the mill if it rains, if it’s dry in 
the mead. 

May I govern, &c. 


Til. 


Near a shady old grove and a mur- 
muring brook, 

With the ocean at distance whereon 
I may look, 

With a spacious green meadow, with- 
out hedge or stile, 

And an easy pad pony to ride out a 
mile. 

May I govern, &c, 
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Iv. 


Flaccus, Petrarcha, et veterum liber 
unus et alter 
Adsint, ingenii quos celebravit 
honor, 
Commendet dapibus melior, potiorque 
ferina, 
Fercula simplicitas munditixque 
mea. 
ZEquo animum imperio, &c. 


v. 
Sabbat distinguat fartum, conviva 
sacerdos, 
Docti sermones, interiorque cadus, 
Nec vini, Burgunde, tui mihi anec- 
dota desint, 
Que regi, quoties prandeo, sacra 
bibam. 
ZEquo animum imperio, &c. 


Vi. 
Purpura sit Baccho, Cereri sit pallor; 
et 2vo 
Maturus justo detur utrique sapor, 
Divite pro victu, luxuque salubrior 
omni, 
Caseus esto tuus, Parma, corona 
dapum. 
<Equo animum imperio, &c, 


Vil. 


Liber et immunis, nullis 4 partibus 
adstem, 
Nec legum adversiis vim fluvium- 
que natem ; 
Quid loquar, aut scribam, cautusque 
et providus author, 
Ire sinam regni res, velut ire vo- 
lunt. 
/Equo animum imperio, &c. 


Vill. 


Di, quos imperium penes est, rerum- 
que potestas, 
Regna quibus visum est, dent adi- 
mantque data ; 
TImpositum capiti solvam non invidus 
assem, 
Una licét tubulo nox cyathoque 
caret. 
4Equo animum imperio, ec. 


1X. 
Solvam ego, nec querulus contra 
mussabo, tributa 
Si poscant menses hebdomadesque 
nova; 


(January, 


IV. 


With Horace and Petrarch and two 
or three more 
Of the best wits that reign’d in the 
ages before, 
With roast mutton rather than veni- 
son or teal, 
And clean, though coarse, linen at 
every meal. 
May I govern, &ec, 


v. 
With a pudding on Sundays, with 
stout humming liquor, 
And remnants of Latin to welcome 
the vicar ; 
With Monte-Fiascone or Burgundy 
wine, 
To drink the king’s good health as oft 
as I dine. 
May I govern, &e, 
VI. 
May my wine be vermilion, my malt 
drink be pale, 
In neither extreme, or too mild or 
too stale ; 
In lieu of desserts, both unwholesome 
and dear, 
Let Lodi or Parmesan bring up the 
rear, 
May I govern, &c. 
Vil. 
Neither Tory nor Whig, Chartist, 
Leaguer, or Trimmer, 
May I be, nor against the law's 
torrent a swimmer ; 
May I mind what I speak, what I 
write and hear read, 
And with matters of state never 
trouble my head. 
May I govern, &c. 


VILL. 


Let the gods who dispose of state, 
kingdom, and crown, 

Whomsoever they please set up and 
pull down ; 

I'll pay the whole shilling imposed 
on my head, 

Though I go without claret that night 
to my bed. 

May I govern, &c. 


IX. 


I'll bleed without grumbling, though 
that tax should appear, 

As oft as new moons or weeks in a 
year, 
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Cur etenim obmussans duram voci- 
tavero legem, 
Cim fundi solvant nil mei in 
Utopia ? 
{quo animum imperio, &c. 


xX. 


Non peto divitias; nec sim tam sor- 
didé egenus, 
Nauseet ut dives 
mea; 
Quin mecum historiis ad largum cir- 
culus ignem, 
Decipere hyberne tedia noctis 
amet. 
/Equo animum imperio, &c. 


tecta subire 


XI. 


Regum ut laudator fiam, vitiisque 
minister, 
Ingenium nolim prostituisse meum ; 
Nee, canis ut caudam submittam et 
blandiar instar, 
Perbreve, quod morti subtraho, 
tempus agam. 
/Equo animum imperio, &c. 


X11. 


Ad tantas nec surgat opes, quem di- 
ligo, quisquam, 
Nesciat ut notos, pretereatque 
videns ; 
Tam supra sit nemo situs, tam nemo 
sit infra, 
Ut mihi vel livor, vil siet inde 
dolor. 
/£quo animum imperio, &ec. 


XIII, 


Detur et oh! (si posco quod equum 
est poscere) fidae, 
Nec tamen ingentis, cultus ami- 
Citize ; 
Cultus amicitia, quam tempora nulla 
valebunt, 
Quam nulle 
Vices. 
ZEquo animum imperio, &c. 


rerum dissoluisse 


XIV. 
Sin comites infidi, et sit Fortuna pro- 
terva, 
Salvamihi Virtus esto, licebit inops. 
Tum demum videatur iners et inuti- 
lis setas, 
Cum mihi nec vinum, nec sapit 
ingenium. 
‘Equo animum imperio, &c. 


Father Prout and a Right Merrie Ballad. 9 


For why should I let a seditious 
word fall, 
Since my lands in Utopia pay no- 
thing at all? 
May I govern, &c, 


x. 


Though I care not for riches, may I 
not be so poor 

That the rich without shame cannot 
enter my door ; 

May they court my converse, may 
they take much delight 

My old stories to hear in a winter's 
long night. 

May I govern, &c, 


XI. 


My small stock of wit may I not 
misapply, 

To “— : 1 men, be they never so 
igh, 

Nor mispend the few moments I steal 
from the grave 

In fawning on wealth like a dog or 
a slave. 

May I govern, &c, 


X11. 


May none whom I love to so great 
riches rise, 

As to slight their acquaintance and 
old friends despise ; 

So low or so high may none of them 


) 
As to move either pity or envy in 
me. 


May I govern, &c. 
XIII. 


A friendship I wish for, but, ah! 'tis 
in vain, 
Jove’s storehouse is empty, and 
can’t it suppl 
So firm that no change of times, 
envy or gain, 
Or woman or gain shall have power 
to untie. 
May I govern, &c. 
XIV. 
But if friends prove unfaithful and 
Fortune a whore, 
Still may I be virtuous though I am 
OOF ; 
My life then as useless may I freely 
resign, 
When no longer I relish true wit 
and good wine. 
May I govern, &e. 
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xv. 
Nec miseré morbosum aded delira 
senectus 

Conterat, ut faciat me superesse 
mihi ; 

Morte minis sera potiis mea concidat 
arbor, 

Dum ramis aliquis succus et humor 
inest. 

/Equo animum imperio, &c. 


XVI. 

Nec priis accersam medicum nec 
pharmacopolam, 

Quam propé jam summum clau- 
serit hora diem, 

Totum ubidesumpsi panem, cyathum- 
que supremum, 

Tum mihi subsignent, ilicet, ire 

licet. 
ZEquo animum imperio, &c. 


xvu. 
Forti atque impavido suprema ubi 
venerit hora, 
Hoc mihi qui dicat, sit, repetatque 
Vale; 
Mortuus es, cui nullum aut mane aut 
vespere, nullum 
Aut siccum aut madidum, Proutr, 
videbo parem. 
quo animum imperio, &c. 


XVIII. 
Quam Fortuna dedit, Fabelli ubi 
rité peracta, 
Exierim scena clam, strepituque 
procul, 
Et placidam exuerim, carnis cum 
veste senectam, 
Pulvere me comitum condat amica 
manus. 
ZZquo animum imperio, &c. 
XIX, 
Me nil sollicitat, saxone an cespite 
signer, 
Nominet an tumulus me, sileatne, 
meus, 
Mille ubi transierint anni, que tanta 
sequetur 
Gloria, si forsan litera bina legar ? 
Equo animum imperio, &c. 


xX. 
Si tamen hos versus, si quem legisse 
juvabit, 
Hoc addo optatis et superaddo 
nihil 


? 


[January, 


XV. 


To outlive my senses may it be not 
my fate, 
To be blind, to be deaf, to know 
nothing at all ; 
But rather let death come before ’ tis 
so late, 
And while there’s some sap in it 
may my tree fall. 
May I govern, &c. 


XVI. 


I hope I shall have no occasion to 
send 

For priest or physician till so near 
my end, 

That I've ate all my bread, and 
drank out my last glass ; 

Let them come then, and set their 
black seals to my pass. 

May I govern, &c. 


XVII. 


With a courage undaunted may I 
face my last day, 

And when I am dead may the better 
sort say, 

In the morning when sober, in the 
evening when mellow, 

He's departed, and not left behind 
him his fellow. 

May I govern, &c. 


XVII. 


Without any noise, when I've pass'd 
from the stage, 

And decently acted what part For- 
tune gave, 

And put off my vest in a cheerful 
old age, 

May a few honest lads see me laid in 
my grave. 

May I govern, &c. 
XIX. 

I care not if plac’d under green turf 
or stone, 

With any inscription cut on it or 
none, 

If a thousand years hence, “ Here 
lies W. P.” 

Shall be read on my tomb, pray what 
is it to me ? 

May I govern, &c. 
XX. 

Yet one wish I add, for the sake of 

those few, 


Who in reading these lines any 
pleasure shall take,— 
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Dulcis honor Virtutum, et odore 
gratia Fame, 
Votique et vite terminus esto 
mex. 


Chorus. 


JEquo animum imperio subigam, pru- 
dentior usu, 
Ut carptim attenuor, rex domi- 
nusque mei, 
Nec podagre nec lithiasis cruciati- 
bus urar, 
Sed sensim extinctus devehar ad 
tumulum. 


No bad production. Print it in your forthcoming number. 


A Love Song to Mistress Kitty. ll 


May I leave a good fame and a sweet- 
smelling name. 
Amen. Here an end of my Wisues 
I make. 


Chorus. 
May I govern my passion with abso- 


lute sway, 
And grow wiser and better as 
strength wears away, 
Without gout or stone, by a gentle 
decay. 


Your Trish 


subscribers, petenieny those who purchase the Magazine in Kerry, are very 


partial to songs of this 


ind. You don’t give us enough in that style, Yorke. 


Bear in mind what Blackwood used to do some years ago, and be warned. 
YORKE. 


There you are wrong, my good friend. 


classical magazine. 


Ours is par excellence, THE 


more dis- 


j Point out any periodical of the day (except, perhaps the 
Quarterly, which, I may remark, is nearly as good as Fraser, 


tinguished ;—more did I say! nay, so distinguished for elegant classical lite- 


rature as Reena? 


Turn over our past volumes, and in each you will find 


specimens of this rare excellence—such specimens as would make the fortune 


of any other journal. 


It would be invidious to name some of our doings in 


that line, and it would be impossible to enumerate them all. What do you 


think of this ? 


It is short, and crisp and by an old hand :— 


A Love Song for the New ¥ear. 


Divina es mea per Jovem Cytheri 

A Deis genita, a Deisque missa, 

Nos ut wetheriis bonis beares. 

Nam rides quoties nitenti ocello 

Tu sydus Veneris Jovisque rides. 

Si quid tu loqueris, deimque nectar 

Et coeli loqueris beatitatem. 

Pulchra es, que superes nitore Phe- 
bum, 

Et candore nitentis ora Phoebes. 

Que genis viola roseque vernant. 

Quo grato cilium nigrore fulget. 

Colla per nivea fluunt capilli, 

Halant ambrosiam aurei capilli. 

Ostro labra ardent corallina et que 

Exugant animam intima ex medulla. 

Que sedent gemine papilla in illo, 

Illo pectore, poma, lilicta. 

Sic inter hilarent cor atque ocellos 

ludunt hic Charites, Jocusque, 
Amorque, 

Sed o que redolet sinus beatus, 


Kirry, Kirry, you’re a goddess, 
Sprung from bright Orympran 
stock : 
Beautiful you ’re in your boddice, 
Sparkling like a flask of hock. 


From those distant starry stations 
You have come to gild our sphere; 

Gods! your eyes are constellations! 
Every glance as diamond clear. 


Sweeter are your words than honey ; 
Heaven seems round me while you 
speak : 
People call Aro.xo “ sunny,” 
But he ne’er shone like your cheek. 


On your lips bud million roses — 
Soft and dark your eyebrows grow: 

On your snow-white neck reposes 
Hair in hyacinthine flow. 


On your mouth, like coral blushing, 
I my soul could breathe away : 
See!—your breast and cheeks are 

flushing 
Like rose-trees in early May. 


Round about you skip the Gracrs, 
Love and Lavauter, all the day; 
How I envy their embraces! 
How I wish that I were they! 
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Unguenta Assyrie, Arabumque 
messes. 
Tota es deliciz atque tota luxus 


Jurarim Venerem esse te Cytheri. 


[January, 


Not Aranra breathes more sweetly, 
Eben is less fair to view ; 
You have charm’d my heart com- 
pletely — 
Karte or Venus ?—which are you? 


SABERTASH. 
Think of it, d’ye say ?—I think it splendid. Have ne any more in that 


line, Noll? Don't let that contributor go, I tell you : 


eep him fast. 


YORKE, 
That I will. But they are plenty as blackberries. Here is another :— 


Another Lobe Song for the New Year. 


Ne me, ne, Violanthe, sic adure 

Istis igniculis tuis ocellis. 

Parce, parce ferire tot sagittis 

Quas crebro facis igneis ocellis. 

Vel si virgineus timor pudorque 
Vel si fecerit ira pulchriores. 

Quod si in ore aderit beatus ille 
Subrisus, mare temperat qui et auras 
Pro suprema Venus, feruntur ille 
In precordia sauciantque pectus. 
Sed o quid fatuus precorque et opto? 
Quin caxcus fieri ipse si potis sim 
Rebus in reliquis velim libenter 
Unam te aspiciam modo, es Diana, 
Es sol, es reliqua astra tu mihi una 


Ure me, Violanthe, torre et ure. 


Nay, sweetest, shoot not at me so, 
The starry arrows of those eyes ; 
A glance like thine than lance or 

bow 
More quickly wounds, more fleetly 
les. 


Whether with virgin light they beam, 
Or anger sparkles in their rays. 
*Tis all the same—their ev'ry gleam 
Your love for me, sweet girl, be- 

trays. 


Thy smiles are like the golden dawn 
When moving o’er the rosy sea ; 

Or else some bright Inatran lawn 
Beprankt with flowers curiously. 


Let me the wish at once recall 
I dared to urge ; and let thy looks 
Warming and bright around me fall, 
Like sunshire on sweet summer 
brooks. 


To all the world beside I’m blind, 
Thou only art my guiding light: 
Though dark my days, ’tis bliss to 

find 


Thee—thee the Dian of my night. 


Enter Mr. Nickxisson, with a bundle of papers. 


Well done, my lads! 


I am glad to see you enjoying yourselves. Cap- 


tain Sabertash, how are you? You have not sent us a paper this good 
while! I paid a draft into the London and Westminster Bank a few days 


since to your account. 


SABERTASH. 

You did right. Continue that fun, old boy, and you may command me 
to your dying day. You ask me why I have not sent you a paper? How 
the deuce could 1 ?—I have been raking away in Ireland. I left Cork only 


a week ago. 


Bless my soul! you are getting quite fat and good-looking !— 


Fine times these for publishers, I opine. 
YORKE. 


Pray be seated, Nickisson. 


I can only offer you champagne and claret; 


the Burgundy is out; but the Lafitte is right good :— 


Tam liquidum tam dulce sapit ut non ego malim 
Quod Peligna legunt exanima lambere nectar. 





we 
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So softly this claret glides over the palate, 
So sweetly it tastes, and so rosy its hue, 

That the head of that numskull deserves a stout mallet, 
Who 'd dare for ambrosia this drink to eschew. 


What news? Any comedy going on in the bookselling trade ? 
MR. NICKISSON. 

None that I bother myself about. All I care for is Reaina. Here, I 
have brought you a bundle of manuscripts. You must look over them, and 
give me your opinion soon, for I want a crack paper for the new year. This 
is very fine wine. [Singing without.] 


“ Oh! we won't go home till morning, 
We won't go home till morning, 
We won't go home till morning, 
And daylight does appear!” 


Enter Fatuer Prout, Tur Temprar, Frrz-Boopis, and Tut ArrrEntice 
OF THE Law. 


YORKE. 
Here they are! I knew weshould have them. O'Callaghan! —O’Calla- 
ghan, I say! 
Enter O’ CALLAGHAN. 
Order in a gallon of brandy, a dozen of port, a dozen of champagne, ditto 
claret, ditto sherry, ditto madeira, half-a-gallon of gin, and a three-gallon jar 
of whisky. [Exit O’'CALLAGHAN. 
THE APPRENTICE OF THE LAW 
Pon my honour, Yorke, you have acted like a decent fellow. Is it in 
honour of us you have done all this ? 
THE TEMPLAR. 
To be sure! —reach me that cigar-box. Now for a song. Come, Nickis- 
son, we want a stave from you. 
MR. NICKISSON (very seriously). 
Not just now. We were talking on business. Here is a letter, Mr. 
Yorke, from Barry Cornwall, who requests—— 
THE APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 
Oh! deuce take business and Barry Cornwall together! We have had 
enough of that rubbish. Roll over that claret jug. 
THE TEMPLAR. 
What says Aristophanes in the Frogs ? 


laxy’, & I 

any’, w laxxt, 

7 . ~ , 
Erte roy B ava Atma yopivoowy 
doious is bacaras 

Worvxapwoy poy Tivacowr 

&uPi nears ow Bodovre 

oriPayvoy Mueroy. 


Come dance o’er the meadows, my jolly fine Baccuvs, 
To the sanctum sancterum of OLtveR YorRKE}; 
Och! he is the fellow that’s sure to attack us 
With whisky the finest that ever left Corx. 
Bind over your forehead a garland of myrtles, 
To make us remember that Love should unite 
With Baccuus ;—and bring us fair nymphs with loose kirtles, 
For, blow me, if we shan’t be merry to-night. 


MR. NICKISSON, to YORKE. 

With respect to that political article which Croker offered us, I think 
we shall accept it; and I will write to him to-morrow. The accounts of the 
Magazine stand thus at present. ‘To Croly we owe, say ——; to Jeffery 
about ; to Mrs. Gore 
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FITZ-BOODLE. 

Does any gentleman feel inclined for a rubber of whist? I vote that 

business this night is a bore. Come, Yorke, your health. 
YORKE, aside to MR. NICKISSON. 

The fact is, my dear fellow, since these roysterers have come in, we can 
do no business, and we may as well humour them. Let us make a night of 
it, and when they have tumbled under the table, you and I'll soberly proceed 
to business. 

THE APPRENTICE OF THE LAW (overhearing). 

A good motion that. Isecond it. So order in the boiled water. I pro- 
test 1 am quite melancholy. 

THE TEMPLAR. 

Drink, then, my hearty. Don’t you know what Xenophon says?— 
Tw Y%e ovTi oivos apday Tas Yoxas Tas pty Auras worse 6 puvdeayopus Tous avbowrous 
note, ras Os PircPooruvas worse sAaiov PAoBov syeioss: “ Wine, when it hath filled 
the soul, charms melancholy (as a mandrake the eater) asleep; and awakens 
mirth as oil the flame.” Success to Fraser’s Magazine ! 

TILE APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 
Amen. Ah! that is the magazine—the magician of magazines. 


Rosa, myrtus et Dione 
Joci, Cupido, Lusus, 
Saltatio, Susurri, 
Suaviationes, 

Fecunditate mira 

Pagina in Fraséri 
Nascuntur atque crescunt. 


To my death-bed I'll praise, sir, the pages of Fraser, 
Och! they sparkle over with frolic and joke ; 

With Venus and flowers, and music and bowers, 
And hate of the Pope and the Popery yoke. 


THE TEMPLAR. 

I bar that. That allusion isn’t fair. Be easy, Morgan,I say. I won't 
listen to the old Church being run down in that off-hand way, I thought 
you were half a Puseyite, and be hanged to you! 

THE APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 

So I am, old fellow; but I have a hearty hatred, too, for Pope and 

Popery,—brass money and wooden shoes. And so has Fitz-Boodle there. 
FITZ-BOODLE,. 

Really I never meddle in the matter. But if I were an Irish Papist, | 
would care little for Capillari or Gregory XVI., or whatever be the chap’s 
title; for after all his bulls, and briefs, and blessings on the Irish people for 
their fidelity to his Italian Holiness, he never yet made one of them a 
cardinal; though I'll be bound to say John Machale is as holy a man as 
Cardinal Lambruschini, and Tom Maguire a far decenter parish priest than 
his eminence the Cardinal Prince Sparablini, or the dlustrissimo Joachim Raga- 
muffini, the Grand Prefect of the Vatican. That’s my view of the matter. 

MR. NICKISSON. 

And a very sensible view it is. Id like to see one of those foreign 
cardinals who'd compare himself to the late Bishop Doyle. But why 
don’t the Irish take it up? They contribute more to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith than any Catholic country in the world, and 
yet they are the onl peo le of any importance who have never sent a 
representative to the Holy College. Even the paltry little pauper states of 
Germany have had cardinals; while the 8,000,000 of the Emerald Isle 
have been treated like dogs. 

SABERTASH. 

You are more Irish than all the Irish magazines, reviews, periodicals, 
and journals, taken together; and if the Paddies had any spirit, they’d have 
your Magazine in preference to any in their own country. We'll see what 
they'll do next year. 
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Chanson @ Boire, by the Templar. 15 


THE TEMPLAR. 

I don’t see the use of all this humbug about the Catholics; and it would 
have been better taste in you, Morgan, to have said nothing about them. 
However, there's no help for spilt milk; and, to put the company into good 
humour, I'll sing them a French stave,—a right good drinking melody :— 


Chanson a Boire. 


I. 
Je cherche en vin la vérité, 
Si le vin n’aide 4 ma foiblesse, 
Toute la docte antiquité 
Dans le vin puisa la sagesse. 
Qui c'est par le bon vin que le bon 
sens éclate, 
Jen atteste Hypocrate, 
Qui Dit quil fait a chaque mois 
Bu moins s’enivrer une fois. 


ni. 
Socrate cet homme discret 

Que toute la terre révére, 
Alloit manger au cabaret 

Quand sa femme étoit en colére. 
Pouvions-nous mieux faire que d’imi- 

ter Socrate 
Et de suivre Hypocrate ? 
Qui Dit, &e. 


mI. 
Platon est nommé le divin, 

Parce qu'il étoit magnifique, 
Et qu'il régala de son vin 

La cabale philosophique. 
Sa table fit toujours splendide et 

délicate : 
Il suivit Hypocrate, 
Qui dit, &e. 


Iv. 

Aristotle buvoit autant, 

Et nous avons lieu de le croire 
De ce qu’Alexandre le Grand, 

Son disciple, aimoit tant 4 boire. 
Qu’'il dejela cent bois sur les bords 

de I'Euphrate 
En suivant i ypocrate, 
Mui Vit, &e. 


v. 

L’on veut que Diogéne aimoit l'eau, 
Mais il n’eut point cette folie ; 

Il se logea dans un tonneau 
Pour sentir le gott de la lie. 


A Drinking Song. 


I. 
In the depths of the wine-cup we're 
told 
That Truth, the divinity, lies ; 
*Twas thus that the sages of old 
By draining their goblets grew wise. 
I swear by the gods there is wisdom 
in wine, 
If you doubt me—then hark to the 
doctor divine, 
Wihether miser or monk, 
Poor, or rolling in wealth ; 
@nce a fortnight get Drunk, 
Ef pou wish for goos health. 


Il. 


The man to whose wisdom we bow, 
Old Socrates, thought it no sin, 
When his Xantippe kicked up a row, 

To fly to the arms of an inn. 
And shall we not, like Socrates, revel 
in wine ? 
Ay, my lads, and remember the pre- 
cept divine, 
Whether, &e. 
ut. 
Old Plato—you've all heard his 
name, 
Like the star of the morn was his 
soul ; 
What gave him his garland of fame 
But his love of the high-brimming 
bowl ? 
On his board stood a circle of blush- 
red wine, 
Like an Iris;—so sing me the verse 
divine, 
Wirhether, Kc. 
IV. 
Aristotle, we know, tippled well, 
And his pupil, the victor of earth, 
In his drinking feats bore off the bell, 
And was truly the monarch of 
mirth. 
On the banks of Euphrates he re- 
vell’d in wine, 
Hip, hurrah !—and remember'd the 
precept divine, 
WMrthether, &e, 
v. 
It was said by some learned poltroon 
That Diogenes ne'er drain’d a flask ; 
Pooh !—the cynic was not such aspoon, 
Don’t we know that he liv’d in a 
cask ? 
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Et pour mieux boire au pot il jetta 
la sa jatte 
Et tint pour Iypocrate. 
Qui Dit, &e. 


vi. 

Démocrite prés de sa fin, 

Par une invention jolie, 
En flairant seulement le vin 

De trois jours prolonga sa vie. 
Le vin retard plus la mort qu'il ne 

la hate 
Témoin notre Hypocrate, 
Qui Vit, Ke. 


Vil. 
Heéraclite toujours était 

En pleurs a ce que dit l’histoire, 
Mais ce que le vin lui sortait 

Par les yeux a force de boire. 
Par ce remédie seul il guerrisoit sa 

rate 
Comme ordonne Hypocrate, 
Qui Dit, Kc. 


Vill. 
Epicure, sans contredit, 
De bons buveurs est le vrai pére, 
Et sa morale nons induit 
Au plaisir 4 la bonne chére. 
En vain l'homme ici bas d’un autre 
bien se flatte, 
Suivons donc Hypocrate, 
Qui Dit, &c. 


Ix. 

Esope quelque fois la nuit 

De complot avec le servante, 
Chalumoit sans faire de bruit 

Les tonneaux de son maitre Xante. 
Il en cut mit dix pots sous sa grosse 

omoplate 
Il suivoit Hypocrate. 
Qui Dit, &c. 


x. 

Galen, ce fameux docteur, 

En traitant du pays de la vigne, 
Dit qu'il faut defendre le coeur 

Contre la qualité maligne. 
Qui trouble nos humeurs les altre ct 

les gate, 
En rapport Hypocrate, 
®ui Dit, &e. 


(January, 


Ay, a cask by bright Bacchus well 
season’d with wine, 
For the sage recollected the axiom 


divine, 
WAihether, ke, 
VI. 
Democritus wish’d to escape 
The pangs and the torments of 
death, 
He called for the juice of the grape, 
And in toping gave up his last 
breath. 
Yet ‘tis true, that his life was pro- 
long’d by good wine, 
As Hippocrates vows in his counsel 


divine, 
CAthether, &c. 
vil. 
Heraclitus, always in tears, 
Was said to be griev’d at man’s 
vice ; 
But, in truth and in fact, it appears 
‘Twas the liquor that flowd 
through his eyes. 
For he tippled too much of his Bro- 
mian wine, 
And outstepp’d the bright rule of 
the doctor divine, 
Whether, Ke. 
vil. 
Epicurus, beyond all dispute 
The father of fun must appear, 
For his principles each, branch and 
root, 
Shew the wisdom of having good 
cheer. 
"Tis vain to seek pleasure except in 
red wine ;— 
Fill—and grave on your souls the 
monition divine, 
Whether, Ke. 
Ix. 
The fabulist sop’s delight 
Was to steal every flagon he could, 
And when tipsy and jolly at night, 
To scatter his puns like Tom Hood. 
Ile ne'er swallow'd less than six 
bottles of wine, 
So hurrah! for the girls and the doc- 
trine divine, 
Whether, Ke. 
x. 
An excellent doctor of old, 
To his pupils and readers address'd 
A maxim more precious than gold— 
* Wihen pou Drink let pour wine be 
the best ;” 
For there’s nothing so odious as flat 
or sour wine, 
Says Galen,—and he of the warning 
divine, 
Mihether, Ke 
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xI. 
Horace nous dit que Caton, 

Des Romains censeur austére, 
N’avoit jamais plus de raison 

Que lorsqu’il buvoit 4 plein verre. 
Et qu’a table, il est bon que la sage 

se batte, 
Qu’il imite Hypocrate, 
Qui Vit, &e, 


XII. 
Dans un énorme in folio 

Pliné, ce grand naturaliste, 
Ecrit, quo loco nescio, 

Que sans bins Ie repos est triste. 
Engayons-le, sablons ce champagne 

a la hate 
En honneur d’Hypocrate, 
Qui Dit, &e. 


Greek Song from Shakspeare. 17 


XI. 


Horace tells us that Cato the Wise 
Was a clown when his cups were 
but few, 
But by dint of his constant supplies 
He grew sager as drunker he grew. 
His board always sparkling with 
strong Chian wine, 
Shew’d the censor’s respect for the 
precept divine, 
Whether, &e, 


XII. 


Tn a tun-bellied book of advice, 
Writ by Pliny, I've read o’er and 
o’er, 
(I can’t tell you the chapter precise), 
“Chat meat without wine is a bore.” 
Let us rollick and sport them in seas 
of good wine, 
And practise till death the monition 
divine, 
Whether, &e. 


FITZ-BOODLE, 


Call you that a mere drinking song? 


It is an epic worthy of the 


greatest man that ever lived, and I would give many a pound to be able to 


write as good, 


MR. NICKISSON. 
I rather like it myself, though I cannot say I am an advocate for the 


doctrines it inculcates. 


THE TEMPLAR. 
I think the old men knew more about drinking than the moderns. Even 
in my own time, I have observed a very decided falling off in the spirit of 


bibbing. 


If I were asked my opinion 


FATHER PROUT. 


Oh, don’t mind your opinion ; but hearken to me. 
here in my pocket, which I really want to have published. 
by a crony of mine, one Ned Hyde. 


Nickisson, will you print it? 


I have a Greek song 
It was written 
You 


shall have it for five guineas, Cheap as old iron. 


EIZ KOPINNHN. 
Aa’, w Aakt yurce ru 
“Hsws ols sariogxtis, 
Oumara nas twhiva 
"Os tw y Kararatisan 
AdAa moi avaxouits 
Ta Qianuara onpua 
Apeodirns — Pru pourain® 


Koure’, w xoueres widerwosis 
Keuiew csv xodkmw Aodous, 
“Qy bnrws Bevoves dorse 
Avésa Oaoynrsavos— 

AAD’ sdsubegos rewrov 
Kagdiay a) xoueradkrwon 
Ascuw rovrwy nas Eowros. 


FROM SHAKSPEARE. 


Take, oh take those lips away 
That so sweetly were forsworn ; 
And those eyes the break of day — 

Lights that do mislead the morn: 
But my kisses bring again, 
Seals of love, but seal’d in vain. 


Hide, oh hide those hills of snow 
Which thy frozen bosom bears, 
On whose tops the pinks that grow 

Are of those that April wears— 
3ut first set my poor heart free 
Bound in those icy chains by thee. 


THE APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 
r . ‘ 
You were talking about Barry Cornwall when the Templar and I toddled 


in; what about him? Is he dead? 


YORKE. 
Not exactly; but he has become a Teetotaller, which is nearly the same 


VOL. XXVIL. NO, CLYII. 


Cc 
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thing. Siccus, sobrius,—“sick and sober,” as Martial says. He has pur- 
chased a brass medal, and is getting devout. I am sorry to say his muse has 
grown of late rather Sternhold and Hopkinsish, as you may very soon per- 
ceive from the following “Farewell to Drinking,” with which I have been 
favoured. When a man writes verses of this kind, and thinks them worth 
being paid for, what will he not do? 

FITZ-BOODLE. 

Read it by all means. It is melancholy to see Barry becoming a fool in 
his elderly days. He has written some very noble songs, only he never 
could find a rhyme to Apollo, which he always called Apollor. Hand it 
here. I'll read it for you while you drink. 


Barry Cornwwall’s New Faugimiod Mar a Ta Se. 


Mp raking anv rollicking, faith, EU give o'er, 

En future EU mend, and flourish once more, 

Good morals Fl practise, and the whisky Visoton. 
Agus faugimiod suid mar a ta se. 


E was fond of gay lasses, the glasses, and sport, 

The fairs and the markets, £ Div often resort, 

£ was fond of gooy music, of humours, and jokes. 
Aqus, Kc. 


Et's the porter and whisky, that makes me convole, 

Lamenting mp folly in sorrom and foe, 

Anv as long as £ live, EU not Drink any more. 
Agus, &e. 


The tippling of whisky, and Drinking strong ale, 
Each brings a disarace upon some nymphs anv stains, 
No wonder, then forfeit their life for the same. 


Aqus, Kc. 


Et’s now E’m Determined, and settled in mind, 
Go live in contentment, and exempt from all strife, 
Bv DVetesting of whisky, and to mend mop life. 

Agus, &e. 


The Lord above knows that mv clothes are threav=bare, 
t's the porter and whisky, indeed, £ Vo blame, 
Enveed, faix, £- have not a rasper to spare. 


Aqus, &e. 


Tf pou were possessed of a great store of coin, 

By Drinking that treasure, F tell pou no lie, 

Che lanvlavp, faix, would not give pou one pint. 
Agus, Xe. 


Lf pou were to sit Vown by their firesive, 

And ask them on credit for two or three pints, 

They'd call you a Drunkard, and schemer likewise. 
Aqus, &e. 


The less that we Drink of their porter and gin, 
Gur mind it is better, and sounder ¥ think, 
Believe what E sav, Bryan rocter’s-my name. 


Aqus, &c. 


Now to conclude and to finish mv theme, 
That the D—I man banish and annihilate 
AML the bat landlavies withous Delay. 


Agus; &. 
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YORKE. 
Bad as that song is, it has many of Cornwall’s own touches, which, indeed, 


cannot be mistaken by any one who has ever read his Dramatic Scenes and 
his Sicilian story. ‘Thus the line— 


“¥ was fond of good music, of humours, and jokes,” 


is Barry Cornwall all over, and could be written by no other hand; for the 
attachment of our Gray’s Inn friend to good music, humours, and jokes, has 
become almost proverbial since Rogers wrote these lines on him :— 


O gentle Barry Cornwall, 

Your jests will surely split my gall, 
Like leaves that do in autumn fall, 
You shed your jokes, my Cornwall ; 
And like those Siam dear Cornwall, 
They've neither pith nor worth at all. 
I think you'll ne'er with Momus brawl 
For the crown of wit, my Cornwall. 


Again, there is that beautiful line :— 
“As long as FE live, EU not Drink any more.” 


Who but Barry could have hit on the bright notion of a man being able to 
drink when he was dead? To be sure Anacreon has something like it when 


he says that, before he goes to the infernal regions, he must rake like a true 
son of Hellas : 


Tew, Egws, sxts mo’ amsadbey 
Tao YeTiowy yopsias 
Exidacas berw psomrvas—eOd. IV. 


But there is far more originality in the idea of Cornwall. Thirdly, see how 
admirably the lawyer breaks out in that pathetic exclamation :— 


“ No wonder then forfeit their life for the same.” 


Who can read this without beholding in his mind’s eye the Old Bailey 
of a December's morning at eight o'clock, with the gloomy paraphernalia of 
the gallows, the ordinary, and the hangman; and how well adapted is it to 


strike terror into the hearts of all who are whiskyly inclined? The conclud- 
ing anathema, too, is brilliant :— 


“ That the v—L may banish and annihilate 
All the bay lanvdlavdies without Delap ;” 


and reminds us of the withering malediction which Timon hurls at Athens 
and its people : — 


“ Son of sixteen, 
Pluck the limed crutch from thy old limping sire, 
And beat his brains out,” 


except that the ae for annihilation is more harrowingly terrific. On the 


whole, it is a good poem; but I do not think it’s worth the sum he asks. 
We have received a far better one from an anonymous correspondent, and 
the theme, likewise, is more agreeable, because it is in praise of wine. If you 
have no objection, gentlemen, let us blend pleasure and business together, 
and decide on these manuscripts which our friend Nickisson has laid on the 
table. I promise you some amnsement in getting through them, and you 
shall have wine and whisky enough.. Is it a bargain? Your silence gives 
assent. Let us, therefore, open this aforesaid ballad, which ‘is, I see, to the 
air of * Auld Lang Syne.” 
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Bring Forth the Bowl. 


I 


Bring forth the bowl, the sculptur’d bowl, 
And round it roses twine ; 
And pour the juice that Bacchus loves, 
The bright-ey’d wine. 
Chorus. 
The bright-ey’d wine, my girl, 
The bright-ey'd wine ; 
We'll light our souls from beaming bowls 
Of bright-ey’d wine. 


I. 


Away, away to yonder bower 
Of gaily-mantling vine ; 
We'll pass the day with dance and song, 
And bright-ey’d wine. 
And bright-ey'd wine, &e. 


Ti. 


When Pain and Grief frown down on us, 
And manliest hearts repine, 
The breast of woe still pleasure finds 
In bright-ey’d wine. 
In bright-ey’d wine, &c. 


IV. 
And thou shalt press the crystal cup 
With those dear lips of thine ; 
Thy kisses sweet make sweeter still 
The bright-ey'd wine. 
The bright-ey'd wine, &c. 


V. 
Bid care begone,—we know him not; 
Fond hearts like thine and mine 
Were form’d alone for smiles and bliss 
And bright-ey'd wine. 
And bright-ey’d wine, &c. 
VI. 
Thus while we live our hours with love 
And rapture pure shall shine, 
Our songs shall be of joy and thee, 
And bright-ey’d wine. 
Chorus. 
And bright-ey’d wine, my girl, 
And bright-ey’d wine ; 
We'll light our souls from beaming bowls 
Of bright-ey’d wine. 


THE APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 
It is a fair average song enough, Turn to the next:— 


A Twavdle=Song for a Lavp’s Album. 


I, 
Lady, believe me, 
When I vow that thou'rt dearer to me than the sun to my eyes; 
For thy charm’d looks inweave me, 
And more fondly for thee pants my soul than for aught in the skies. 
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IL. 
Thou hast sworn to adore me 
More dearly—oh! yes, more dearly than life or light ; 
And thy presence comes o’er me 
Like the visits of angels to hermits in ecstasy bright. 


Ii. 


Had the wide world one treasure 

From which than from life or the sun twould be harder to part ; 
I would yield it with pleasure 

To be—oh! to be as 'm now—the one star of thy heart. 


IV. 


Is there aught that could win thee 
The love which thou bearest to me from him to resign ? 
While life is within thee 
Thou'lt be mine, my own dearest and best, thou wilt only be mine. 


FITZ-BOODLE. 
I have an utter contempt for all love songs. Pass to something else. 
YORKE. 

Here, gentlemen, is a melancholy paper, “ A Fragment on Maginn.” 
All of you knew him. You knew what he was. It will be some time before 
such a man lives among us again. 

THE TEMPLAR. 

Read that by all means, and print it too. 

SABERTASH. 

Maginn was a friend of mine—a nobler fellow never lived. I often think 
what a mess he would haye made of any of the literary lions of the day 
if they fell in with him. 

FATHER PROUT. 
Was any man among you present at Maginn’s funeral ? 
MR. NICKISSON. 

I was—and a more sublime sight I never saw. The sky was all over 
radiant with sunlight, the day perfectly serene, every tree reposing in the 
warm summer air. The little churchyard of Walton presented a perfect 
image of rustic beauty. The coffin was laid in the aisle of the church ; 
when suddenly the whole heaven became one amphitheatre of thunder, the 
old cloisters re-echoed with mighty peal on peal, while the sky remained 
still beautiful, brilliant, and cloudless as ever. As the coffin was removed, 
thunder again followed; and as it was lowered into the vault, it was accom- 
panied by blasts of thunder, accompanied with flashes of lightning that were 
absolutely appalling. I was never so awe-stricken in my life. Had the 
day been bad or stormy, I should not have minded it much; but thunder 
and lightning on such a day of beauty as that, I never saw. 

YORKE. 

The lines on the subject are as wild and eccentric as the scene itself. Yet 

there is something in them that I like. 


Fragment. 


I 


The dead bells were tolling, 
The thunders were rolling ; 
The big clouds were clashing, 
The fierce lightning flashing 


But yet from the heaven 
The sun was not driven, 
Its beams glitter’d o’er him, 
As silent we bore him 
To earth. 
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IL. 
The sunlight so splendid, 
With thunder thus blended, 
The red eyes of lightning 
The atmosphere bright’ning, 

Made those 

Who wept there and trembled, 
But think it resembled 
The giant-mind broken, 
By sorrows unspoken 


Til. 


For strong as the thunder, 
That rends rocks in sunder, 
‘Was he, when God-gifted, 
His bright mind uplifted 


And woes. 


Her crest. 
And gentle and beaming, 
Like sunshine in seeming, 
His spirit was moulded, 
And fondness enfolded 


IV. 
The prayers have been mutter’d, 
The answers half stutter’d, 
The parson has started, 
The clerk has departed 


His breast. 


To bed. 
But the Spirit of Thunder 
Stands there in his wonder, 
With Lightning his Brother, 
To guard one and t’other 
The dead. 


Peace to the manes of Sir Morgan! When his life is written, and his 
works are collected, they will be, indeed, a splendid florilegium. What 
comes next ? 

MR. NICKISSON. 

A Latin version of the Welshman’s Shibboleth, “Of noble race was 

Shenkin.” It might have been written by the Doctor himself. 


YORKE (reading). 


@t noble Race was Shenkin. 


Illustris stirpe Shenkin, 
Ex genere Tudoris ; 

Sed cessit a me 

Splendor fame 
Vulnere Amoris. 


Ocellis Winifridz 

Bella cor est trajectus, 
Nec medicina 
Neque vina 


Amantis curant pectus. 


Preclarus ille fuit 
Certamine bacilli, 
Cursu equestri 


Vel pedestri 


Haud ullus compar illi. 


Of noble race was Shenkin, 
Of the race of Owen Tudor, 
But hur renown 
Is fled and gone, 
Since cruel Love pursued hur. 


Sweet Winny’s cheeks bright shining, 
And snowy breast alluring, 

Poor Shenkin’s heart, 

With fatal dart, 
Have wounded past all curing. 


Hur was the prettiest fellow 
At football or at cricket, 

At hunting chase, 

Or nimble race, 


Ye gods, how hur could prick it! 
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Nunc gaudia fugerunt, But now all joys are flying, 
Emaciantur gene : All pale and wan hur cheeks too : 
Cor heu sic dolet, Hur heart so aches, 
Non ut solet, Hur quite forsakes 
Tam cepe olet bene. Hur herrings and hur leeks, too. 


Nec hydromeli juvat No more shall sweet Metheglin 
Potare de Montgomery, Be drank in good Montgomery, 
Si cessat quies And if love sore 
Plus sex dies, Lasts six days more, 
Eternum yale flummery! Farewell cream, cheese, and flummery ! 


This translation was written by an Irishman, who dates his paper from 
St. Giles’s. Morgan, pass round the claret ! 

And now I produce for you one of those deceptions to which editors are 
often subjected, but by which a man possessing the universal knowledge of 
Oxiver Yorke can never be taken in. I allude to those rascals who copy 
out of old books and magazines good songs, and send them to editors as 
originals, expecting to be paid handsomely for the same. Here is one I have 
just received. ‘The writer modestly begs me to pay him beforehand. 


The General Lover. By J. Smith, Esq. 


In all Love's dominions I challenge the boy, 
To shew such a forward frank lover as I: 
So faithful and true where my promise is past, 
At the first so sincere, and so warm at the last. 
Imprimis, lve sworn true allegiance to Phillis, 
And the same I have done to divine Amaryllis; 
Then to Celia the fair I my heart did resign, 
Next I laid down the trifle at Iris’s shrine, 
Calista then gently put in for the prize, 
Nor did the oy Sylvia my off’ring despise. 
But now you'll inquire, can they all quarter there ? 
Why, madam, my heart’s large enough, never fear. 
There’s room for my Phillis, 
And soft Aramyllis, 
And Celia the fair, 
Who need not despair 
Of a good lodging there ; 
With Iris, Calista, and Sylvia beside. 
Yes, madam, this oft by experience I've tricd : 
So large is the place, and so plenteous my store, 
I with ease can provide for six mistresses more,— 
Nay, if you distrust me, e’en send me a score. 


THE TEMPLAR. 

Why that is one of Tom Brown’s melodies, and Tom himself merely 
stole it from Anacreon, so that I suppose J. Smith, Esq. thought he had a 
perfect right to rob the robber. Are you often exposed to this sort of 
thing, Yorke ? 

YORKE. 
Frequently ; and there is no remedy provided by statute. 
THE TEMPLAR. 

No; but an excellent remedy provided by horsewhip; and I would 
advise you to exercise it on the first of these villains you catch. Why don't 
you invite Mr. J. Smith to your house, and beat him within an inch of his 
ife? I'll do it for you with the greatest pleasure if you wish it. 

SABERTASH. 
. An admirable suggestion, and I hope Noll will take it. Turn to 
€ next. 
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YORKE, 

The next parcel contains two songs written on rose-coloured paper, and 
which appear to be the production of some unfortunate wight, who is in love 
with a lady named “Nell,” as arch and beautiful, we may suppose, as 
Nell Gwynn. 


Go Arch=-ey'D Little ‘Nell. 


Who cares for Apoixo, or Nieut, my boys, 
Or the moon which your poets so prize ? 

Look, here are my fountains of light, my boys, 
Netty’s fond and beautiful eyes. 

The stars, by my troth, may go hang for me, 

Ne .u’s eyes are my starshine, and aye shall be. 


When her eyes on my eyes fondly gleam, my boys, 
Though ‘tis midnight they seem a sun-ray ; 

But whene’er on some other they beam, my boys, 
I'm in darkness though round me is day. 

The stars, by my troth, may go hang for me, 

Ne Lt’s cyes are my starshine, and aye shall be. 


fo Dove=like Little ‘Nell. 


My darling Nett, Curr arch 
Whose face is a bower, In that garden lay hid, 
Where a million white-roses Nestled beneath 
Bud up ev'ry hour. A hyacinth’s lid. 
Walk’d forth with a choir As I gazed in her eyes, 
Of maidens to pull He shot his shaft, 
A garland of roses It pierced, and the urchin 
Most beautiful. Filed off, and laughed. 


As lilies—as roses Since that dear hour, 
That fair hands twine, Our hearts have grown 
Brighter than other buds Together, and nought 
Breathe and shine. But love have known. 
So look’d my Neti Though the roses she pluck’d, 
In that golden noon: Most flowers excel, 
They were but stars, Yet I have a fairer 
But she the moon. Than all—my Next. 


THE TEMPLAR, 

I would give sixpence to know that gentleman’s “Nell!” I think it 
would be the knell of his amour and no mistake. 

THE APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 

I too flatter myself I should soon transfer the lady's affections to myself. 
Heigho! I wish I could skip back thirty years of my life, when I was a 
College boy, and used to beat Maurice O'Connell every Saturday night. 
But pass on to the next parcel —and pass the claret also, Melancholy is an 
enemy to mirth, as that profound writer, Savage Gander, says. 

YORKE. 

Gentlemen, the next new year parcel is from an old and favourite 
correspondent of mine,—one Brallaghan, a piper at the “ Paddy's Goose.” He 
sends me a bundle of songs, together with a letter in his own style. Shall 
I read it for you, lads? 

OMNES. 
Read! read! We all like the real Brallaghan. 
YORKE. 

The letter is sealed with a large blotch of sealing-wax, on which are 
impressed the piper’s arms, with the motto of the order, “ More kicks than 
halfpence.” 





Brallaghan’s Christmas Contribution. 


Brallaghan’s Leiter to Yorke. 
Khristmas Eve, Paddy's Goose. 


Deer Yorke,—The peaprs wich eye publisht 12 munths ago inn yeur 
payriodikhell haz bin the mains not oneli ov graitly ixtendin mee feam and 
neam, but haz also intherdoosed me 2 the notis ov hiz Roial Hinis Prense 
Halbert, K.Gee. (night o’ the garther, faiz thayll soon maik nites of the 
slipper and petticoat), bi whom, its needliss 2 add, eye wair resaived wid the 
graitist kondiscinshin and politeniss, an’ kummittid 2 the speshal cair of 
Misthur George Edward Anson, hoo gev me plinty o’ grub. His Royill 
Hiniss was plaizd 2 maik patticklar inkquiries afther yew and yer rate 
of paymint; and as they sez he’s a poet, I woodnt bee much surprisd if 
hee bekaim 1 ov your konthributors, for whin I towld him of your prensly 
skail of remunerayshin, he grew quite attintiv and polite, as it wair, noing 
my inflooins with you, and guessing, maybee, that Ide rekommind his 
artikls for insershin. I thinx if hee sinds you a peapr you may as well 
prent it out of frindship to me; but, of course, you must look well at the 
proofs, for hiz Hineisses spellin is noan of the best, and this is a matther 
of some importance. 

Ive no greit news 2 sind you. The times is exthraimly dull, and only 
that Kroughton Krokr, and Father Prout, and Harrison Hainswurth (a 
daysint fellar is he, and axd me 2 his hous), sumtimes kums down 2 me in 
the bus or a cabriolay, bejaminny ide dye al2gether. These is the only 
litherry karakthers I see, but jewring the publickayshun of mi peaprs the 
Goose waz throngd from the dawnin of the day until the kloasing of 
the knight, with thousands and thousands of coxkombs and cocknees, awl 
ankshus 2 git a peep at yer humble sarvint ; and eye sowld em mi autograff 
at the rate of a guinea a letther. The chaps paid it willingly, so that I 
fingered about a hundred pownd bi this mains. Sense then I’ve ben piperin 
away, and dinin occasionally with the Prens and the Dook of Sussex, but this 
grait kumpany I finds dull enuff. Jewdy and I hoaps 2 remooy 2 Russil 
Squair fur the saysin, from which Ile sind ye a peapr if I kan spair time from 
professhinal bisness. Pray prent the enkloasd and send me an ordher on yer 
banker. Yers, B. BRALLAGHAN, 

P.S. Bewair of countherfits. I'me the rail B.B, 


Five Songs by Brallaghan. 
MO3XOY EPQS APAUETHS. 
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"Hy cd of tans river, ddoas dys, und tAcmons. 

Kay wor’ tins xAaiorra, Quddecso un ot rravion. 

Ki ysdan, TU wy tant? nai, Hy ian ot Pidaoas, 
Psiys’ xandy 7d Pidapa, ca ysidta Pdowancy ire 

“Hy 2 Atyn, Ads vaira, Kmeilomas toon mor orra, 
Miri bins, wAdve Baga ce yao rupli wavra Pilarra. 


Runaway Cupid. from Mloschus. 


The madcap, Dan Cupid, from Venus one day 

With a pretty young nymph of her train ran away, 
And flew los to the earth with the girl in his arms; 

Then Venus rose up, and th’ elopement proclaimed, 

Anda gift for the finder of Cupid she named ; 

“ Who shews me the boy I'll reward with a kiss, 

Who brings him shall claim a more exquisite bliss, 
Shall be pressed to my heart and still all my alarms. 


You may know the wild truant by tokens and signs, 
Like the sun in his glory he sparkles and shines, 

And his eyes win all hearts. by their exquisite grace ; 
His looks are serene, but within is deceit, 
And his language, like music, is winning and sweet ; 
Though he smiles like a spirit of goodness and joy, 
Yet falsehood and passion are found in the boy, 

And serpents lurk under the flowers in his face. 


His body is naked, but veiled is his mind, 
His hands are but little, yet, when he’s inclined, 
He can hurl with force and effect a love-dart ; 
He’s inconstant, and fickle, and false as the hours, 
He rifles young breasts as the bee rifles flowers ; 
As the insect from rose-bud to rose-bud doth range, 
So Cupid delighteth to ramble and range, 
And he visits, but seldom sojourns in a heart. 


A smart little bow on his white arm is slung, 
A quiver of gold on his shoulder is hung, 
And thus armed he goes forth to pierce hearts on his way ; 
His arrows, though tiny, have mounted the skies, 
And whenever he shoots them from blue or black eyes, 
So sudden his aim is—so dextrous his skill, 
That I never have heard of his failing to kill 
The game that he sought to bring down as his prey. 


Such—such is young Cupid, and oh! if you find 
The wanderer, seize him, and fearlessly bind 
His pinions and hands, and regard not his tears ; 
For Love never weeps but he means to deceive ; 
If he smiles, or a kiss should he offer to give, 
Or present you his weapons, take warning and fly 
Such presents from him, or, believe me, you die, 
Since to Love's every gift something pois’nous adheres.” 


BIQNOS EIATAAION, 


"Igcurts tes xaigos, tv aAosi devdeaeves 

"Opvse bnesiwv, viv dworeorey sidty "Eowra 
‘Eodousvev rukoi rori xaawdov' ws 3° ivoags, 

Xaiowy avin In wiye Paivere dpvsov avers, 

Tas xardduws dua wevras ie adrAaAoci cwarrwy, 
Te xai ca viv "Eowra wirdrpivoy auPsdoxsuty. 

Xow wais, aoxardwy ivsx’ of Tiros ovdiv &xaven, 
Tas xarduos pipes wor agoreia xeiecuy ixavy, 
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"Os wv vevds civva idakarce xal Aiys aura, 
Kal of d:igev “Eowra xabmusvor’ aire 6 weiebus 
Msidsowv nivnos xagn, xal ausicero raida, 

Psidio ris bngas, wend’ is rods Tapvsov toxey. 

Py waxedy’ xaxdy ivel cd bneiov crbws ioon 
Eigixa wn wav tans* ay e dvigos is mirgor tAéns, 
Odros 6 viv Qsiywv xal awadausvs, aicis aQ’ wore 
"EAbdy iarivas, xtQaddy ial csio xabidci. 


Shooting at Cupid. from Bion. 


I'll sing you a song that was sung long ago, 

In the bright isles of Greece ere she bow’d to a foe, 

Of a young archer-boy who lov’d arrow and bow, 

And lov'd nothing else in this world below. 
Sing Ballinamona oro, Ballinamona oro, 
Ballinamona oro, young Bion the bowman was he. 


This stripling, once rambling through greenwood and glade, 
Obsery'd in the trees, as the legend has said, 
Little Cupid, the love-god, perch’d under the shade, 
And looking as slyly as you, pretty maid. 
Sing Ballinamona oro, Ballinamona oro, 
Ballinamona oro, ’tis you are the darling for me. 


This archer was simple as archers may be, 
And he thought ’t was a bird that had perch’d on the tree, 
So he drew out his shaft, and his features beam'd glee 
As he thought, “ Little bird, I shall soon bring down thee.” 
Sing Ballinamona oro, Ballinamona oro, 
Ballinamona oro, dear Kitty, keep kisses for me. 


Then aiming the arrow he drew back the string, 

The missile sped forth like a bird on the wing,— 

Cupid laugh’d and fled off with a smile bright as spring, 

While the boy stood amaz’d and confus’d at the thing, 
Singing Ballinamona oro, Ballinamona oro, 
Ballinamona oro, this bird is not destin’d for me. 


The stripling grew angry, and went to the swain 
Who had archery taught him, and spoke in this strain, 
“ Mr. Tutor, I think I have cause to complain, 
For the art of the bowman you've taught me in vain ; 
Sing Ballinamona oro, linamona oro, 
Ballinamona oro, how nicely that bird hath trick’d me.” 


Then answer'd the shepherd, “ My dear little boy, 

If you want peace of mind and content to enjoy, 

That bird you must shun, he’s a rogue and decoy, 

And to fetter. young hearts is his only employ ; 
Sing Ballinamona oro, Ballinamona oro, 
Ballinamona oro, little Cupid he’s call’d, I tell thee. 


The young and the old he delights to undo, 
He cuts up young hearts and makes one out of two; 
Though he fied from you now, he'll in time fly to you, 
And will teach that love-secret to bill and to coo.” 

Sing Ballinamona oro, Ballinamona oro, 

Ballinamona oro, "twas a secret, sweet Kitty, taught me. 


BR Latin Song. 


Vidi meam NezRam I lately saw my darling Mary 
Nudam nihil tegentem. In the sunshine light and airy, 

















Ita me Dii Dene 
Omnesque singulique 
Omnesque singuleque 
Boni bené adjuvassent. 
Ut pre lepore nudo 
Ornatus omnis alga est. 
Stupeo, micare, lingua 
Non alloqui potest. Quod 
Nemesis negat profari 
Nunc invidete cuncti: 
Felicitas perindé 
Ubi crevit ut putando 
Nequeat venire major. 
O nobiles fenestra, 
Que nobili patore 
Mihi nobiles Amores 
Meos videre donant, 
Vos nobilis Poeta 
Dat nobiles in 2vum. 
Nec visa cum Near est 
Me barbaré repellit, 
Nec rustico rubore 
Confudit innocentem 
Convicioyé rupit. 
Patulam sed ad fenestram 
Eburneo lacerto 
Suavissimé reclinis 
Ad oscula vocavit : 
Nolente me, ergo dixit, 
Vidisse, mi Rosille, 
Putes meum leporem ? 












































































































































Una omnium, omnium una 
Pulcherrima es Lycryna, 
Laudant eo Poetx 

Modo, Lycryna, te omnes. 
Pulcherrima omnium una est 
Lycinna foeminarum, 

Ne quis putet puellas 
Preferre posse ; sola 

Que est omnium instar una, 
Non est puella, non est 
Quod foeminz solent, sed 
Omnes quod, ista sola est. 

Una omnium, omnium una 

Pulcherrima es Lycrnna, 
Seu Forma, Gratixye, 
Cupidines, Jociveé, 

Placeant, placere nulla 
Prior potest Lycrnna. 
Gratissima illa sola est, 
Salsissima illa sola est, 
Pulcherrima illa sola est, 
Castissima illa sola est, 
Lepidissima illa sola est, 
Doctissima illa sola est, 
Suavissima illa sola est, 

Nil non Lycryna sola est, 
Sed cum Lycuyxa sola est. 
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At her bedroom window dressing ; 
All that’s witching—all that’s splen- 
did 
Seem’d within my Mary blended, 
As I hope for Heaven's blessing. 


My fond eyes towards her raising, 
There I stood a full hour gazing, 
Thinking—thinking like a stupid ; 
Ne’er knew I till then enjoyment, 
Nor how pleasant ’s thy employment 
Of transfixing maidens, Curip! 


Windows—windows, Heaven bless ye, 
Were I near ye, I'd caress ye, 

But your fame shall live in story :-— 
Mary, when she saw me, beckon'd 
With her white hand in a second, 

Round the nymph there seem’d a 

glory. 


As I seem’d to her to linger, 
Archly pointing with her finger, 
“Come,” she cried —*“ to yield’s 
thy duty — 
Kiss me—hear me, sir, commanding, 
Think’st thou that from where thou'rt 
standing 
Thou hast seen thy Mary's 
beauty ?” 


Another on Kittin Batwkins. 


Of all the maidens in the town, 
My Krrry is the fairest ; 
The bards with song her bright 
charms crown, 
Her beauty is the rarest. 
My Kuirry is a maiden sweet 
As e’er inspired a sonnet ; 
She might with any lass compete 
That e’er put on a bonnet. 
For all the charms that do combine 
To make the sex ensnare us, 
In Kirry, Krrry sweet do shine-- 
Upon my faith I'm serious. 
Of all the maidens in this place, 
My Kurry bears the bell, oh ; 
In wit and beauty, love and grace, 
Gadzooks! she has no fellow. 
Your courtly dames may hope to win, 
By wealth, and dress, and money, 
Ecod! I do not care a pin 
But for Kare’s kiss of honey. 
My Kurry is as sweet as nuts, 
And coy, and mild, and modest, 
Not like some other village sluts 
Who love to walk unboddiced. 
So to conclude; of all the dames 
That e’er wore shoes or stockings, 
The one that most my heart inflames 
Is darling Karty Hawxuss. 


1843.] Brallaghan’s Christmas Contribution. 


Another in English on the same Lady. 


I. 
My sweet little Kary, 
‘Wherever she moves, 
Looks fair as a Dryan, 
Or Nympu of the groves. 


II. 
Her fingers are snow-white, 
Snow-white is her breast ; 
I suppose she has stolen 
Bright Venus’s cest. 
Il. 
Her ringlets ambrosial 
Fall down to her hips ; 
And the glance of her eyes 
Seems to point to her lips. 
Iv. 
Her cheeks are a garden, 
Where constantly grows 
A erystal-bright lily 
Enwreathing a rose. 
v. 
Her voice is like lutes, 
And her red little mouth 
Breathes as sweetly as winds 
Flower-fed from the south, 
VI. 
Golden Persuasion 
Sits throned on her tongue, 
And her words are as soft 
As a harp silver-strung, 


vil. 


She’s so perfect a beauty 
From forehead to toe, 
That how to describe her, 

In sooth, I scarce know. 


VII. 
And such numberless graces 
My Kary surround, 
‘ : 
That I fancy at times 
*T is a Goppgss I’ve found. 


Ix. 
Delicious is honey, 
A fig, or a date ; 
But sweeter, believe me, 
Is my pretty Kate. 
x. 
When the fire-steeds of Paanus 
Dash wild through the sky, 
The shades of the night 
From the sun-bearers fly ; 


xI. 
And thus it is, Karr, 
By a glance or a kiss, 
Makes my heart like a heayen 
Of sunshine and bliss. 


XII. 

If a star-wingéd angel, 
Dear Kary, I knew, 

I would make her grow fairer 
By copying you. 


MR. NICKISSON. 

Well, upon my honour, that same Brallaghan is a noble blade, and as sure 
as two and two make four, I'll send him fifty guineas for his songs, and cheap 
they are for the money. There is nothing like attaching a man of real 
genius to the Magazine, and our friend Barney has a rare fund of the same. 
Uliver, my trump, have you no more drink ? 

YORKE (greatly amazed). 

Why, in the name of all that is merciful, where is the gallon of brandy, 
the dozen of port, the dozen of champagne, ditto claret, ditto sherry, ditto 
madeira, half a gallon of gin, and the jar of whisky, gone to? Come, you can’t 
be in earnest. Have you hid the liquor? 

FITZ-BOODLE. 
Yes, faith under our belts long ago, Come, Nickisson, issue a new 
protocol. 
YORKE. 
Gentlemen, you're drunk, and shall have no more. 
THE APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 
Come, Oliver, none of that gammon; you see we are perfectly sober. 
SABERTASH. 

I protest you don’t seem to have swallowed athimbleful. Really, Yorke, 
you must get in a fresh supply. 

YORKE. 

Gentlemen, I see how it is. You are determined to have a regular jollifi- 
cation in my chambers; and as I am not a stingy fellow, I am sure I shall 
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indulge you. Finish off your heel-taps then like men, go with me through 
these remaining papers (you see they are but few), and we shall sit till 
morning. 

THE APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 

You are a trump, and happy will be the woman that gets you, It is 
pleasant to meet a man of your pluck these times. 

YORKE. 

Captain, my blinkers are growing a little unsteady. Will you open the 
next paper ? 

SABERTASH. 

With pleasure. This is a contribution from Lord M——h. Why, 
Nickisson, do you let such fellows write for you? 

MR. NICKISSON. . 

He never sent me a paper before, and I wonder he should have had 
courage enough to do it now. What is it about? 

SABERTASH (reading). 

Stanzas to the Right Honourable the Countess of Blessington, with a package 
of Windsor soap brought from the Falls of Niagara, and of best New York manu- 
facture. By herd M—-Ah. 

YORKE. 
Has he really made such a donkey of himself ? 
SABERTASH. 

Indeed he has; and his sojourn in Ireland has given him a wonderful 
taste for making bulls, as you perceive. Let us hear what he says. I rather 
think it is a forgery on that respectable nobleman. 


Washington Hotel, Falls of Niagara, 


I send you here some Windsor soap 
Pack’d neatly in an envelope ; 
Which envelope’s an emblem deep 
How ladies should their secrets keep. 


When you this parcel safe have got, 
Pray lock it in some secret spot, 
Lest any wicked thief elope 

With this delicious Windsor soap. 


But, first take out one perfum’d square 
To wash your face and fingers fair ; 
When morning’s saffron eyelids ope, 
I think you'll want this Windsor soap. 


Call for some water, soft and bright 
As Wilhelmina’s eyes of light, 

Or sunshine on some grassy slope, 
And dip in it this Windsor soap. 


Then drench within the silv'ry lymph 
The napkin smooth as woodland nymph, 
And light as treads the antelope 

Draw o'er its woof this Windsor soap. 


This to your face and neck apply, 

(Be sure it touches not your eye), 

With snow in whiteness soon they'll cope, 
Such magic dwells in Windsor soap. 


Such my advice, my friend, to you; 
Now hear from me some maxims true : 
Ne’er in the morning brandy tope, 
Nor wish misfortune to the Pope, 





Song by an Old Contributor. 


Do not with that Count D’Orsay talk, 
Nor with Sir Liston ride or ae 
Read books, and write, nor idly mope, 
So shall you ‘scape Jack Ketch’s rope. 
M——un. 
YORKE. 
Who calls that a forgery? The only reason I think it so, is that Tam 
sure M——h never wrote any thing so clever in his life. 
MR. NICKISSON, 
Don't you think it resembles Bulwer’s more serious poems ? 
THE TEMPLAR. 

Marvellously. And if the rejected of Yorkshire and Dublin City be not 

the writer, certainly the late dandy senator for Lincoln is. 
THE APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 

Examining the poem critically, | pronounce it to be a jewel of the first 
water. Simplicity it possesses. No one will deny that. And simplicity, as 
Mr. Wordsworth well knows, is the true essence of greatness. Perfectness 
of metre it also has; moral reflections worthy of the greatest Gnomic Poets 
of Greece; classical allusions to “woodland nymphs,” and the “saffron eyelids” 
of the morning ; and the plain practical good sense for which poetry of modern 
days is seldom remarkable. Whoever was the writer, be he peer or peasant, 
duke or dunce, print ‘the song, and immortalise the page in which it is 
enshrined. Pass on to the next. 

SABERTASH. 
Here is a first-rate song by an old contributor. 


Ge H...% 


The crystal fountains of those eyes 
Wherein Love wadeth, 
Those cheeks before whose purple dyes 


The red rose fadeth ; 

Those smiles wherein the blush of dawn 
Seems opening brightly 

All the sweet airs that round thee fawn 
Like Graces lightly ;— 

These only could not move 
My soul to love. 


What are they but a radiant veil 
O'er the shrine’s glory ?— 
What do they, if they not detail 
Thy heart's bright story ? 
Oh! dearer far than sunny look, 
Or blush of roses, 
The heart—more pure than purest brook 
That veil incloses. 
Ask ye then what doth move 
My soul to love? 


That gentle heart where virtue dwells 
And meekness shineth, 

Round which her fairest, loveliest spells 
Religion twineth ; 

Which seems like storied Paradise, 
Alway attended 

By brightest angels from the skies 
Newly descended,— 

That heart it is doth move 
My soul to love. 


a MR. NICKISSON, 
This is sure to appear. Shew me a Magazine that can turn out better, 
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and I will take the worth of my money out of the writer in a beating. Why, 
Yorke, I say, old boy, are you asleep ? 
YORKE. 
First-rate gin —first—first-rate. Ah! that is a noble line in Homer:— 


* The finest divarshun that’s under the sun, 
Is to sit by the fire till the praties are done.” 


SABERTASH. 

Don’t mind him, Nick. There is only one more, and I'll get through it 

for you. It is a poem on Sam Rogers, and is versified I see from The Times 

of the 3d of November. The inimitable HB. appears to have read it, for his 
caricature of Sammy is taken from the fifth verse. 


Les Amours Ve Monsieur Samuel Rogers, 


Y° Poett syngs y® woefulle woe 
Whiche whilome dyd befalle 

Sam Rogers, Banker, Barde, and Beau, 
And those hee put in thralle, 


I 


“ MARLBOROUGH-STREETs= In Marlborough Street, the second of No- 
Five middle-aged females, vember, 
who gave the names of Mary Five middle-aged females in a row, 
Ann Jamieson, Mary Ann Who gave their names, as well as I remember, 
Smith, Caroline Johnson alias Ann Gibbs, Moll Smith, Miss Johnson alias 
Lowe, Ann Gibbs, and Mary Lowe, 
Helkin, were yesterday charg. Ann Jamieson, Mary Helkin (no fair foe), 


ed by Horsford and other eR : E 5 
Mendicity constables, with W ——- by Horsford and some other 
sag 


annoying and victimising Mr, 
Samuel Rogers, the celebrated And reverend constables whom beggars know 


poet. With victimising—setting in a rage 
“From Horsford’s statee Rogers renown’d for song and great Nestorean 
ment it appeared that the age. 

amiable author of the Pleasures 

of Memory has been lately so IT. 


oe eas From Horsford’s statement it appeared to all 


who pretended to call to his That the kind, amiable, good-natured bard, 
recollection sundry agreeable Who Memory’s Pleasures pleasantly did 
moments, that he has fre- scrawl, 

quently wished himself in Had been of late so much annoy’d and jarr'd 
‘Italy’ to relieve himself from By certain females when he stirr’d a yard 
their persecution. He had From his own house, who basely did pretend 
lodged a complaint at Vine To bring to light some moments of regard 
Street station-house before In- Once pass'd between them, that our am'rous 
spector Beresford ; still, how. friend 

ae esc ‘vag Wish'd himself off in France the torment vile 
watched by female mendi- to end. 
cants whenever he stirred from lll 

home. Yesterday, while in , 

St. James's Place, he saw Mr. A sad complaint at Vine Street he had lodged 
Rogers and another gentleman Before Inspector Beresford, but still 

oy om —— — mye - The nuisance was continued ; Sam was dodged 
eed ae = 0 gee By female mendicants with accents shrill, 
of whom kept sande tee his Whene'er he stirr’d abroad from banking till ; 
coming out, while the others And on this day while in St. James’s Place 
retired into Carlton Gardens. Horsford beheld the man of cash and quill, 
After waiting about an hour, With an old friend proceed with gouty pace 
Mr, Rogers came outand pro- Along St. James's Street, followed by women 
ceeded into St. James’s Park. base. 





)- 


enh 
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Jamieson then‘ gave the office,’ 
and he was instantly sur- 
rounded by the whole of the 
party, He tried to beat them 
off with his umbrella, but they 
still continued to annoy him, 
until he (Horsford), having 
obtained assistance, took the 
whole party into custody. 

“ Mr. Harpwick (who ap- 
peared perfectly astonished ay 
the statement) asked the pri- 
soners what they had to say 
in answer? 

“ Jamieson (who wore wi- 
dow’s weeds) replied, that 
she had known Mr. Rogers for 
upwards of forty years, and 
that for some years he had 
allowed her 10s. per week, and 
that she had merely stopped 
him to ask for her money. As 
a proof that what she had 
stated was correct, she would 
callupon Mr. Wilks, the gaoler, 
and Mr. Clements, the chief 
usher of the court, to prove 
that the late Mr. Plank had 
regularly paid her her stipend. 

“Clements said, that he 
was aware that Mr. Plank 
used to pay her a weekly sum, 
but he did not know for what. 

“Mr. Harpwicx. — What 
did he allow you that sum 
for? 

“‘Jamieson.— Oh! spare 
me the recollection of my 
juvenile indiscretions. 

** Horsford observed, that 
the prisoners and a_ great 
number of other females were 
constantly following Mr. Ro. 
gers, and attempting to extort 
money from him under the 
pretence that they had, when 
young, been seduced by him. 

** Smith likewise said, she 
had had a former acquaintance 
with Mr. Rogers. 

‘** Horsford observed, that 
this was the person whom Mr. 
Rogers repeatedly struck with 
his umbrella to rid himself of 
her importunities, 

VOL. XXVIII. NO. CLYII, 


IV. 


The Atheneum Club then entered he, 

Still by the prisoners dauntlessly pursued, 

Two of whom stood to watch. The other 
three 

To Carlton Gardens walk’d in vengeful 
mood ; 

Slyly apart the noble Horsford stood — 

An hour elapsed and Sam at length came out 

To pass the Park as quickly as he could— 

When Jamieson “ gave the office” with a 
shout,— 


Surrounded Sam was soon by that lewd rabble 


rout. 
VW 

He tried to beat them off with his umbrella, 
But they continued to annoy him sore ; 
Horsford, who is a very burly fellow, 
Having obtained the assistance of some more 
Who the “ Mendicity’s” badge of office bore, 
Took the whole party into custody— 
Thus far this bold policeman stoutly swore, 
When Mr. Hardwick who appear’d to be 


(As well he might, good man!) astonish’d per- 


fectly, 
VI. 
At the strange statement ask’d the prisoners 
what 
They had to say in answer. Jamieson, who 
Wore widow's weeds, replied for the whole 
lot, 
That Mr. Samuel Rogers well she knew ; 
And had for forty years and upwards, too, 
Known him, and been in turn by him well 
known; 
Ten shillings weekly he had given in lieu 
Of services perform’d, and she had thrown 


Tlerself into his way only to ask her own, 


VIl. 
To prove that what she stated was correct, 
On Mr. Wilks, the gaoler, she would call, 
And Mr. Clements, who would recollect 
That the late Mr. Plank had paid her all 
Her stipend regularly without brawl : 
Clements, the usher, said, he was aware 
That Mr. Plank, ere push’d beneath the pall, 
Was used to pay the widow fair and square 


The weekly sum, but why, he really couldn't 


swear. 
VUl. 


“What did he, ma’am, allow you that sum 
for ?” 
Says Mr. Hardwick, anxious for the truth ; 
The widow answer'd, “ Spare me—I abhor 
The indiscretions of my wicked youth.” 
Horsford observed that other girls, in sooth, 
Besides the prisoners chas’d Sam every day, 
Swearing with many an oath and cant 
uncouth, 
D 
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“ The others denied speak- 
ing at all, and said they were 
merely crossing the Park when 
they were taken into custody. 

« Tlelkin declared that she 
had neither spoken to ‘ man 
nor mortal.’ 

“Mr. Harpwick observed, 
that it was very clear to him 
from the testimony of the 
officers that the prisoners were 
all in a league, imposing upon 
the good-nature of a charitable 
elderly gentleman, and annoy- 
ing him for the purpose of ex. 
torting money. It further 
appeared that Mr. Rogers had 
previously complained to the 
police of the annoyance to 
which he was subjected. As 
a warning to them and others 
he should send them for a 
month each to prison and hard 
labour, and should also order 
that each of their convictions 
should be returned, that, if 
any of them wereagain brought 
before him, they might be sen- 
tenced to three months’: im- 
prisonment. The worthy ma- 
gistratethen directed Horsford 
to keep a sharp look-out, and 
to bring every person before 
him he might find offering 
similar annoyance, as he was 
determined, as far as he could, 
to put a stop to, or at least 
check, the present great in- 
crease of vuagrancy in the 
public streets."—The Times, 
Nov. 3, 1842. 


[January, 


That he from virtue them had led astray, 


And that they now would make the harden'd 


sinner pay. 
IX. 
Smith likewise said that she had had a former 
Acquaintance with Sam Rogers. Horsford 
straight 
Inform’d the magistrate this was the stormer 
Whom Mr. Rogers struck upon the pate 
With his umbrella by St. James’s Gate, 
To rid himself of her base importunity. 
The other prisoners to the justice state, 
That they had nought to do with this com- 
munity, 


They merely cross’d the Park, and begg’d this 


time impunity. 
X. 

Helkin declared that she had never spoken 
To man or mortal. Mr. Hardwick said, 
“ That it was clear by evidence unbroken 
The prisoners five were leagued, and each 

was led 
To practise on the charity inbred 
Of an old gentleman, and him cajole 
Out of his cash by putting him in dread: 
And further it appeared this old King Cole 


Told the police before the anguish of his soul. 


XI. 

“To warn them, therefore, and not them 
but others, 

A month upon the tread-mill each should get, 

So that when free from cage their careful 
mothers 

‘Out’ upon town no more these jades should 
let. 

If they came there again three months they'd 
sweat 

Upon the wheel.” ‘The worthy justice then 

Directed Horsford that he ’d not forget 

To keep a sharp look-out for ladies when 


They walk the streets at large pestering rich 


old men. 


Thank Providence we have got through the list. Now for the wine, 
O'Callaghan, you rascal. 


Enter O'CALLAGHAN. 
Bring in the same quantity of drink that Mr. Yorke ordered an hour or 
two since. 
0'CALLAGHAN (staring). 
An hour since. Lord bless you, captain, are you joking ? 
THE TEMPLAR. 
Joking, you ruffian!—this is too serious a matter to joke about. 
0’ CALLAGHAN. 
Arrah, captain, maybe you're not aware when that ordher was gev. 
SABERTASIH. 
Why, I heard it about an hour or an hour and a half ago. Eh, 
Morgan ? 
THE APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 
7 say twenty minutes at the farthest. 
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O’CALLAGHAN. 
By Saint Pathrick "twas given ere last night, and ye've sat here tippling, 
and smoking, and dozing for two days. It’s a thruth I tell yez, captain. 
Honour bright. No lie in the matther. 


a * * * * 


[We do not think it necessary to linger any longer on this matter, only 
that we wish to assure our readers with all due solemnity that Mr. O’Calla- 
ghan’s statement was a falsehood from beginning to end, there being no 
foundation whatever for his insinuation. ‘The only piece of truth was that 
the entire allowance of liquids was certainly non inventus, but we cannot say 
what happened it. The jollification was attended by one advantage, and 
that was its affording us an excellent opportunity to fascinate the public and 
the whole reading world, in other words, our subscribers, with the songs and 
wit by which it was so splendidly illumined. And here we make our bow, 
wishing you all a merry new year.] 


PLEASURES, OBJECTS, AND ADVANTAGES OF LITERATURE INDICATED. 


No. I. 


I. Hurt complained, that while all 
the world had heard of the mis- 
fortunes of men of genius, no book 
had appeared to record their hap- 
piness.* If Huet were now living, he 
would not, perhaps, think it necessary 
to recall his complaint. It is per- 
fectly fit that, in the journey of the 
pilgrim of literature, the digits should 
be marked as well as the shades ; and 
that, if we recollect that the Glossary 
of Spelman was impeded by unsold 
copies, we should also remember the 
hours of absorbing delight which its 
compilation afforded to him. Leland 
mentions a Gothic library in an old 
castle of the Percys which was called 
-aradise; and the inscription over 
the great Egyptian library de- 
scribed it as the hospital for sick 
souls. Books are both flowers and 
medicines; and it becomes every 
person to cultivate, with anxious 
patience and care, those habits of 
literary occupation and rational cu- 
riosity, which are so beneficently 
adapted to sweeten the vicissitudes 
of fortune, to impart dignity to 
active toil, and cheerfulness to se- 
questered leisure; this occupation 
and this curiosity being always kept 
subordinate to the great object and 
end of human life; Ze. moral and 
religious cultivation and purification. 
Thus associated and endeared to 
each other, Lireraturr will be 
seen under the wings of the Angel 


* Huetiana, p. 165, 1770, 


of Religion ; and while the first en- 
gages the buoyant energies of our 
health or gilds the gloom of our 
sickness, the second will teach us 
to extract a sweeter honey from 
every flower, and will bring all the 
splendour and peace of a future life, 
to illuminate and tranquillise all the 
blackness and anarchy of the pre- 
sent. 

II. Human life is one prolonged 
series of compensations. 


“ Great offices will have 
Great talents, and God gives to every 
man 
The virtue, temper, understanding, taste, 
That lifts him into life, and lets him fall 
Just in the niche he was ordained to fill.’’t 


Literature is one of the channels by 
which these compensations are sup- 
plied. In Homer, it is Minerva 
who conceals the wrinkles of Ulys- 
ses; sO, among men, we observe 
wisdom covering the defects of the 
body, and education imparting a 
charm to the intellect, which turns 
the eye aside from the meaner gifts 
ofnature. The rentsand the ungrace- 
fulness of the common garment of 
humanity are covered, in some de- 
gree at least, by the beautiful girdle 
of literature. 

III. Bishop Burnet, among the 
hints which he specifies towards 
the formation of an idea of God, 
reckons the perception which we have 


+ Task, b. iv. 
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of a desire to make other persons 
wiser or better.* *‘1 felt,” says Burns, 
“‘somestrivingsofambition, but they 
were the blind gropings of Homer’ 8 
Cyclop round the walls of his cell.” 
Who would not rejoice to pour the 
sunshine upon those benighted eyes, 
to take the captive of ignorance by 
the hand, to lead him into the 
green landscapes of literature, to 
reflect his feelings in the clear wa- 
ters of philosophic streams, and, 
amid all the lovely scenery of the 
imagination, to fill his mind with 
the sublime assurance, that 


‘‘His presence, who made all so fair, 
perceived, 
Makes all still fairer!” 


It is pleasing to contemplate the 
effect of the first ray of light upon 
the understanding ; to watch the 
leaps and life 7 “ot thought with 
which the scholar welcomes it, and 
the glowing face of wonder, grati- 
tude, and affection, which he turns 
to every object : — 


“ By degrees, the mind 
Feels her young nerves dilate ; the plastic 
powers 
Labour for action.’’} 


Every fresh gleam of knowledge 
awakens an intenser 
pleasure. Petrarch, who was igno- 


rant of Greek, received a copy of 


Homer from the Byzantine ambassa- 
dor; 
Plato, and contemplated them both 
with admiration and enthusiasm. § 
Aristotle distinguished the learned 
and the unlearned as the living and 
the dead; and the man, whom he 
supposed. to be conducted into the 
world for the first time, from some 
subterranean cavern, when the sky 
was spangled with stars and the 
earth illuminated by their lustre, — 
could not have been surprised into 
livelier feelings of awe and admira- 
tion than are felt by him who, led 
up from the dark recesses of igno- 
rance into the pure air of civilised 
life, 
genius shining in the remote world 
of literature. 

* Exposition * * * * art. i. 

+ Pleasures of Imagination, b. iii. 

§ Fam. Lett. quoted by Gibbon, 


sensation of 


he placed it by the side of 


beholds all the luminaries of 


Decline and Fall, vi. 420. 
|| St. Palay — Mem. Anc. Choral. ii. 84. 
{| Pegge— Anecdotes of the English Language, 51, 


[January, 


IV. This light has, in our days, 
become as common as the sunshine 
upon the field. It shines for all; 
it illuminates all. What a contrast 
to an earlier age! The village-school 
of the nineteenth might confound 
the court of the fifteenth century. 
The famous Montmorency, so promi- 
nent in the history of Henry ry... 
could neither read nor write ;|| and 
even in the golden day of French 
literature, when Moliére wrote and 
Bossuet preached, Louis XIV. could 
not subscribe his own name until he 
had sketched an outline of it. His 
signature was composed of a series 
of industrious combinations. { 

V. The characteristic of all hu- 
man enjoyments is fr agility—de cay ; 
the vacant chair chills the gaiety of 
the domestic hearth; the colours of 
the painter fade ; the structures of 
the architect moulder into ruin, 
Two sources of delight alone remain, 
which dety the continually recurring 
wave of years—Religion and Litera- 
ture. Of Religion—heavenly, in- 
corruptible, immortal —as it admits 
of no comparison, so it permits no 
panegyric, Of Literature something 
may be spoken. Fame shuts the 
gates of her Temple upon Time. 
The armour of Paris glows with the 
same lustre that dazzled the eyes of 
Hector; the dew still glistens upon 
the Sabine Farm; no feather has 
dropped from the wing of Lesbia’s 
sparrow ; no tint has departed from 
the purple robe of Dido. The arrow, 
that pierced the Persian breast-plate 
at Marathon, has mouldered in the 
earth; but the arrow, which Pindar 
hurled from the Bow of Song, re- 
tains its life throughout successive 
ages; like the discus thrown by 
Hippomedon, it sweeps onward — 


“ Jamque procul meminit dextre, ser- 
vatque tenorem.” 

The invectives of Juvenal have lost 
none of their edge; the appeals 
of Demosthenes, none of their fire. 
Summer finds the rose of Milton 
still in bloom, and the bower ol 
Spenser still in leaf. 

When Dante met Oderigi in the 
first circle of purgatory, the painte1 


+ Burnet’s Character of Bp. Boyle, 


1788. 
1781. 
1814, 
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pronounced a lamentation on the 
instability of modern reputation :— 


** Cimabue thought 
To lord it over painting’s field ; and now 
‘The cry is Giotto’s, and his name eclipsed. 
Thus hath one Guido from the other 
snatched 
The lettered prize, and he perhaps is 
born 


Who shall drive either from their pest. 
‘The noise 

Of worldly fame is but a blast of wind, 

‘Lhat blows from divers points, and shifts 
its name, 


Shifting the point it blows from.” 


The frost-work of modern renown 
does, indeed, melt away before the 
glare of a brighter name; but the 
poets and historians of older times 
built upon firmer pillars. The works 
of Greek and Latin genius ex- 
emplify the assertion. The Gothic 
night came down upon Europe. 
During the long dark ages, Homer, 
Virgil, Cicero, Demosthenes, Livy, 
Plato, were forgotten or unknow n; 
but still these temples of thought 
shone in their solitary splendour, 
their vast shadows unbroken, their 
gates unopened. Without were gloom 
and barbarism, and the storm of an- 
archy : within were light, and fra- 
grance, and song. So through the 
darkness and tempest of centuries, 
the ritual of genius continued to be 
solemnised, ‘The Aneid flourished 
when the empire of Augustus was in 
ruins, 

VI. We speak of the perpetuity 
of Literature; but it is only in the 
works of sincere genius, that this 
seed of earthly immortality is wrap- 
ed up; it is the precious fragrance 
of a good name that embalins an 
author for succeeding generations, 
Literature loves and teaches peace 
and good-will; the disputers, the 
wranglers, the mockers, obtain no 
protection from her arm, no shadow 
from her wing. The coarse invec- 
tive of Salmasius, and the rugged 
irony of Milton, their grips “and 
their challenges, the vanquisher 
and the vanquished, are equally 
and alike forgotten ; and the strug- 
gles, that once agitated the breasts 
of a nation of spectators, have left 
no more enduring impression upon 
the surface of literature, than the 
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feet of Spartan wrestlers upon the 
sand of the arena. 


VIl. 


** Books are not seldom talismans and 
spells.” 


So Cowper sang. The works of ge- 
nius are always full of magic ; rings 
upon which the genii always wait. 
The scholar adopts, in the widest 
sense, the advice of the epigrammatist 
cravred Powe reoes. E very book is to 
him a landscape of beauty. The 
history of Eneas rises before his 
eyes with all the distinctness and 
circumstance of a panorama. He 
sees him, by the light of burning 
Troy, avenging the ruin of his coun- 
try; then carrying his father upon 
his back, and leading by the hand 
the little Iulus, who follows with 
unequal steps; Creusa holds out the 
child to his arms; he follows the 
wanderer to the hall of Dido, and 
beholds the enveloping mist melt 
away ; he hears the trees roar in the 
sudden storm that drove the lovers 
into the cave, and resembles the 
minstrel of Beattie, when 


‘« Sweet delirium o’er his bosom stole, 
When the great shepherd of the Mantuan 
plains 
His deep majestic melody ’gan roll.” 


This magic, indeed, dwells espe- 
cially in the writers of Greece and 
Rome, for their life is, in a manner, 
continued in ours.* They become to 
us a peculiar people; death, which 
deprived us of them, has made them 
dear. Perhaps some of the interest 
with which we regard them may be 
traced to the period of life when 
they were put into our hands. The 
olive of life is then a garden of 
romance. The eyes of youth, full 
of hope and expectation, communi- 
cate their own lustre to the com- 
monest objects, a lustre which some- 
times sheds a rich colouring over 
the colder atmosphere of maturer 
years. The charm of association 
increases the power of the spell. 
The book is endeared to our heart 
by the friends and thoughts which 
it recalls to the memory; friends 
and thoughts that belong to the 
morning of our day, when the sun 
of hope was only beginning to climb 
the horizon. This feeling often dims 


* Dr. Amold, 
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the eye of age, when it wanders 
again over the story of Robinson 
Crusoe, and often stirs the heart 
of the scholar, grown grey with the 
vigils of years, When he meets with 
a worn-out school-book ; 
brings back to him the hands that 
are cold and the voices that are 
silent. Perhaps his affection some- 
times blinds his eyes to the defects 
in the objects of his admiration. 
Descartes confessed, that through his 
life he had entertained a particular 
regard for persons who squinted, 
having in early life been attached 
to a girl whose eyes were affected 
in that manner, 

VIII. The language of Greece is 
alone a source of insatiable pleasure. 
It was to the poet, the philosopher, 
or the orator, what the clay was to 
the sculptor, flowing, with equal fa- 
cility, into every attitude of beauty, 
horror, supplication, or triumph. 
Paris binding on his sandals, Hector 
urging forward his army, Penelope 
bending over her embroidery, or 
Ulysses 5 recognised by his dog,—each 
representation is equally ‘natural, 
equally admirable. Homer found 
in words a softer instrument than 
the clay of Praxiteles. Who can 
sound the depths of that inimitable 
language ? 
Aristophanes, the pleasing elegance 
of Philemon, the mild 
Menander, the majesty of Pindar, 
the tire of Sappho, the tears of Si- 
monides,—these are only a few notes 
from its many-sounding strings. 
Here the Graces guide the finger 
of Sophocles upon the harp; there 
Philosophy holds her lamp over the 
page of Plato. On this side, Truth 
whispers her subtle oracles in the 
ear of Aristotle; on that side, His- 
tory weighs the actions of heroes 
in her golden scales, before the 

earnest eyes of Thucydides. The 

soul of this elaborate harmony seems 
to animate the harp of Homer, 
whose poetry was the source of the 
eloquence, the philosophy, and the 
taney of Greece. To him belongs pe- 
culiarly the panegyric of Browne, 


‘* For there is hidden in the poet’s name 


A spell that can command the wings of 


Fame.” 


Criticism always kindles into ad- 
miration before his shrine. ‘‘ Such 


each leat 


The boisterous mirth of 


irony of 


(January, 


a sovereignty of genius reigns all 
over his works, that the ancients 
esteemed him as the great high- 
priest of nature, who was admitted 
into her inmost choir, and acquainted 
with her most solemn mysteries.” 
The modern taste, which is original 
only in its heresies, has been anti- 
cipated even in its illustrated poets ; 
Rome possessed its pictorial Homer, 
The Camden professor, at Oxford. 
deciphered upon a coin of the 
Gens Mamilia a figure of Ulysses 
returning to his home, —a fact that 
not only” establishes the early cele- 
brity of the Homeric poems in the 
Latin metropolis, but shews, also, 
the delineations of the most interest- 
ing incidents upon the escutcheons 
of private families. Every page 
might furnish a subject tor the 
artist. Raphael sent designers into 
Greece to supply him with draw- 
ings of antique remains; to such dili- 
gence the world owes the ‘ Trans- 
figuration !”’ 

IX. In contemplating the pic- 
tures of Homer, and of all the 
ancient writers, we discover a pecu- 
liar charm and sweetness, which they 
derive from that softening twilight 
of years into which they have been 
withdrawn. Delille briefly indi- 

vated the essential defect of the 
Henriade, by saying, that it was 
too near the eye “and too near the 
age; and Campbell suggests, that 
Milton might, with greater liveli- 
ness of eftect, have thrown back his 
angelic warfare into more remote 
perspective. Every reader perceives 
that the scenes of the camp and the 
battle-field strike his eyes less vi- 
vidly when contemplated in the 
clear sunshine of modern history, 
than when gradually glimmering 
out through the cloudy “horizon of 
time. The mind is more feebly 
affected by Napoleon storming the 
bridge of ‘Lodi, or Wellington’ sur- 
veying the battlements of Sala- 
manca, than by Brutus reading at 
night in his tent at Philippi, or 
Richard bearing down, with the 
chivalry of England, upon the white 
armies of Saladin. Nelson, leading 
the line of battle against Copen- 
hagen, is a less picturesque object 
than Drake crowding his canvass 
against the galleons of Spain. Onc 
fleet seems to lie immediately under 


* Blackwall, Introduction to the Classics, P- . 14, 
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our eye, the other gleams, as it were, 
through a mist, and, 


‘* Far off at sea descried, 
Hangs in the clouds.” 


This is the magic and the charm 
of antiquity ; we delight to watch 
the grey expanse of years rolling 
away, With many pauses of dark 
ness, betore the glory of the poet 
imagination, and kindling into a 
drapery of gold around the picture 
which quicke ns into colour and life 
before the meditative eye of the 
student. This magical illusion be- 
longs, pre-eminently , to the classical 
writers. To each of their glowing 
delineations of scenery or life there 
is a back-ground of shadow. 

X. It would be a very interesting 
and delightful inquiry to trace the 
gradual growth and the slow deve- 
lopement of the intellectual seed, to 
mark all its gradations of life, and 
colour, and beauty. In imagina- 
tive literature, we should find, “with 
Addison, Novelty taking the lead. 
The new, the strange, the wonder- 
ful, naturally attract the admiration 
of those who live farthest back in 
the grey morning of time. As the 
sun of civilisation rises higher and 
higher, and the horizon of history 
become 5 enlarged, the pathetic comes 
in; there can be little pathos where 
there are few varieties of fortune. 
Then appears the sublime, which is 
the new and wonderful, harmonised 
into proportion. The beautiful ap- 
pears last, and seems to mark that 
hour of the intellectual day, when 
the life-giving ardour of genius, the 
carly sunshine of the mind, has 
departed. When Beauty fails, in 
the words of an ingenious modern 
writer,* magnificence succeeds; and 
magnificence in turn gives place to 
false ornament, exaggeration, and 
bombast. At last genius itself re- 
cedes betore taste, aud nations, * los- 
ing the susceptibility of their youth, 
sit in judg rment, in the decline of 
their existence, over the i images that 
dazzled, and the feeling that warmed 
them, when their pulse beat high, 
and when the sun of life was yet in 
its zenith.” ; 

Whether this be a picture of our 
national progress, I shall not pre- 
sume to say; but, assuredly, the 
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sun of pure imagination is going 
down in our land; the horizon is 
still red with its descending glories. 
The future who shal] unfold? We 
are standing (to take up a thought 
which I have thrown out upon 
another occasion) upon the thresh- 
old of a great and wonderful revo- 
lution of education, habit, feeling, 
and pursuit. Imagination retreats 
before reality ; fiction before truth; 

poetry before science. A modern 
giant, of whom the hundred-handed 
‘Titan of antiquity was a faint image, 
is putting forth all its tremendovs 
energies, and encompassing the op- 
posite poles in its embrace, The 
steam-engiue, I repeat, is civilising 
and corrupting the world. The 
beautiful gardens of thought are 
languishing under the fiery breath 
of the giant—the Faerie Queene of 
Spenser is abandoned for the Dic- 

tionary of Maccuiloch—the knight- 
hood of genius yields to the aristo- 
cracy of commerce. The age of 
intellectual chivalry is over and 
gone; but its exploits remain, for 
ever speaking to them who, with a 
gentle and a reverent spirit, pause 
to listen and to love. 

XI. It may well be doubted, then, 
whether the temper of this present 
age permits it to enjoy all those 
refined and entrancing pleasures 
which pure Literature is capable of 
affording. The popular pulse throbs 
with each varying stimulant of the 
minute. There is little contem- 
plativeness in modern literature ; 
little of the serene light of that in- 
ward eye, which closes upon the 
pageant of ambition, or the tumult 
of excitement, only to repose upon 
the scenery of imagination, or the 
hallowed pictures of recollection. 
In iiterature, as in politics, men 
look forward, not backward; wi- 
mindful of the lamp which Time 
holds before their feet, or of those 
brief warnings which Experience 
writes upon the little journal of the 
passing day. 

It is an evil sign when genius 
is valued by the ready reckoner. 
Baretti, the triend of Johnson, was, 
I believe, the first writer in Italy 
who received money for the copy- 
right of his works. In England, 
literature has been deeply intected 


a 


, * Mr. Douglas. 
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with the utilitarianism of the times. 
This corrupt feeling, gradually wi- 


dening itself from one circle of 


thought into another, soon spreads 
over the entire surface of popular 
opinion. A friend of mine recently 
accompanied an eminent London 
merchant to the Gallery of Grecian 
Antiquities at the British Museum. 
They stopped for a minute before 
one of the most exquisite produc- 
tions of Grecian art. My friend 
noticed the earnest gaze of his com- 
panion, who seemed to be lost in 
admiration of the statue before him. 
The spell was soon broken. The 
merchant was thinking of Bonny- 
castle, not of Phidias; for turning 
suddenly to my friend, he inquired, 
** What did it cost?’ 

XII, The temperature of taste 
may be indicated by clearer proofs. 
During several years, a small edi- 
tion of Chaucer, recommended by 
all the elegance of typography, has 
dragged its slow length along; 
Spenser attracts few purchasers ; 
Dryden, in whom Horace Walpole 
discovered the very model of good 
sense, comes down from the pub- 
lisher’s shelf with many tardy steps ; 
it is only when Shakspeare is 
styled the Pictorial, that he finds his 
way into every house ; and his only 
successful incursion upon modern 
parsimony has been in the company 
of a staff of engravers, Even Jobn- 
son’s Lives of the Poets, the least 
poetical of all poetical biographers 
—the least tasteful of all expositions 
of fancy,—daily recede more and 
more from public inquiry, and the 
sale of a single copy through a year 
scarcely preserves the name in the 
memory of a bookseller. If we turn 
our eyes to books of elegant criti- 
cism, or graceful observations upon 
art, we find the same neglect and 
indifference. How many persons, 
who profess to be men of letters, 
are familiarly acquainted with Gil- 
pin, Price, Whately, or Knight? 
{n an atmosphere so heavy and 
lowering, we cannot be astonished to 
behold 

“ Fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 
And all her varying rainbows die away.” 


XIII. Boswell gives a curious 
illustration of Johnson’s manner of 
asserting the dignity of literature, 


by enduring the inconvenience of a 
seat near the fire, in a small room, 
because he would not allow the 
booksellers, whocomposed the party, 
to sit above him at dinner. Bishop 
Berkeley asserted the supremacy of 
literature with more appropriate 
dignity when he declared, that a 
man who spends his time in search- 
ing after truth is a better friend of 
mankind than the greatest states- 
man or hero, whose labours and ex- 
ploits are confined to a small portion 
of the world; while a ray of ima- 
gination, or of wisdom, may en- 
lighten the universe, and glow into 
the remotest centuries. It is pecu- 
liarly important to preserve a re- 
membrance of this panegyric at a 
season, when military and political 
distinction eclipses the brightest 
achievements of the intellect. The 
following passage of a famous his- 
torian seems to be the bitterest 
censure upon this fashion of our 
age. * The family of Confucius,” are 
the words of Gibbon, “is, in my 
opinion, the most illustrious in the 
world. After a painful ascent of 
eight or ten centuries, our barons 
and princes of Europe are lost in the 
darkness of the middle ages ; but, in 
the vast equality of the empire of 
China, the family of Confucius have 
maintained above two thousand two 
hundred and twenty years their 
peaceful honours and perpetual suc- 
cession.” In England, the latest 
descendant of Milton was munifi- 
cently provided for with the sinecure 
office of a parish clerk, and after 
innumerable flourishes of trumpets, 
a paltry pittance has been collected 
for a sister of Burns. 

XIV. Authorship has lost its 
unity of purpose with its independ- 
ence. The age of patronage had its 
evils, but they rarely infected the 
book beyond the preface or the 
conclusion, The disease Jay in the 
extremities. A trader in literature 
must have a show of wares; his aim 
must be not to write well, but to 
write much. A traveller riding post 
through a foreign country is only 
able to construct a very imperfect 
map of his route. So it is in the 
journey of literature. Instead of 
visiting, to borrow a phrase of Bishop 
Reynolds,* a particular coast and 
head of learning, the modern scholar, 


* Treatise on the Passions and Faculties of the Soul. Works, fol. 901. 
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for the most part, views every scene 
in transitu ; he catches glimpses of 
the many-coloured landscape of 
literature, and returns from his tra- 
vels of thought with a glimmering 
confusion of images, and a wavering 
indistinctness of scenery. I am not 
unmindful that literature is a circle, 
nor have I forgotten the desire of 
Diderot that the student of science 
might not lose his relish for the arts, 
that Horace and Newton might visit 
him arm-in-arm, and that an essay 
on fancy, and a treatise on curves, 
might be read with equal pleasure. 
In the mere man of cultivated taste, 
this unison of opposite qualities may 
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be sometimes seen ; but in the scho- 
lar who reduces the theory of his 
reading to practice we shall look 
for it in vain. The hands of the 
literary Briareus may all possess a 
certain flexibility, but one alone will 
be endowed with the— 


“One science only will one genius fit ; 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit.” 


Rubens, it has been said, painted 
twilight with beautiful effect, with- 
out being able to delineate the 
female figure ; Teniers would never 
litt himself from the company of 
Dutch boors. 


JACK MORIARTY AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES T. C D, 
No. IL. 


MATTERS PRELIMINARY —JACkK’S MASTERLY MAN@UVRES TO ESCAPE EDUCATION, AND 


OUR GREAT REJOICINGS AT HIS SUCCESS AND AT 


SONG, JACK, AND OUR CHORUS. 


Aw accident, such as rarely befalls 
a long sojourner like myself in a 
sequestered hamlet in the south of 
France, lately threw in my way an 
Irish provincial newspaper, published 
somewhere in Connaught. The 
whity-brown paper and blotted type 
I recognised at once as in proper 
keeping with the low state, through- 
out that notoriously primitive dis- 
trict, of such arts as attend on ad- 
vanced civilisation, except that of 
making whisky, and its sister one 
of drinking it; the latter, at least, 
having long since reached perfection, 
the result, as I should conceive, of a 
good natural taste, improved by as- 
siduous cultivation among all classes. 
As my eye carelessly wandered over 
the list of marriages and deaths, com- 
prising the usual proportion of the 
eternal Blakes and Burkes who 
adorn in such myriads my native 
islands far west,— you could not put 
your two hands out from your win- 
dow in these quarters, upon any given 
crowd, on any given day, without 
some claimant of one of these names 
sharing in the honours of a Papal 
benediction,—when my attention was 
arrested by an announcement, which, 
for much more than one moment, 
dispelled my listless mood, “ Died 
at ——, John Moriarty, Esq., much 
and deservedly lamented.” 


HIS EXPENSE=—YOUR HEALTH AND 


The local cireumstances at once 
identified the subject of this brief, and, 
to me, really sad record. I saw at once 
that it was—it could be no other than, 
poor Jack Moriarty, of all my college 
friends, the earliest known and long- 
est loved ; the idlest among the many 
idle; gifted with the finest genius for 
doing nothing, and doing that well ; 
the centre of a whole world of fun, 
brimming over evyerlastingly with the 
most extraordinary humours and 
genuine whimsicalities ; of whom we 
had every day something new and 
good to tell; laughed at by every 
one, laughing with every one; 
adored by every one—warm and 
true-hearted Jack Moriarty! And 
for such a one, with so much of the 
richest essence—the very fulness of 
life in him, to die! There was such 
an incongruity of ideas involved in 
the whole matter, that I did not well 
know how I should begin to believe 
it. With him, above all others, 
death seemed to have no business. 
It could not help appearing as a piece 
of melancholy impertinence—a de- 
cided stepping out of his line, where 
nobody iol him. Hardened as we 
become, by the tear and wear of life, 
as regards the emotions connected 
with our earlier years, especially 
where others are their object—and 
I cannot pretend to any peculiar 
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exemption from this effect of the 
process—still a train of unpleasant 
reflections beset me during the whole 
day, and all bearing on the one point, 
the more permanent, perhaps, as I 
had no fixed and stated employment 
to aid me in arresting or diverting 
their progress. A restless sensation 
overpowered me, much at variance 
with my staid, if not indolent habits. 
I went out of the house twenty times, 
walked forward a short distance, and 
then, without any distinct motive, 
turned quick and came back. My 
solitary dinner, though not more so 
than usual, with all its simple de- 
liciousness of grapes, that but a few 
minutes before had been drinking in 
the sunshine on their parent tree, 
passed over languidly ; and the thin 
wine of the country, my usual be- 
verage, tasted thinner than ever. I 
felt altogether ill at ease, uncomfort- 
able, old—very old; my thoughts 
reverted heavily, and much beyond 
their usual wont, to Ireland, far and 
long separated as I had been from 
her. An easy process of suggestion, 
however, brought, among other mat- 
ters, a reference to her productions 
of all sorts, rational and irrational, 
natural and artificial. Among these, 
and of course her characteristic one, 
was poteen whisky; and that again 
recalled to my memory, which had 
hitherto betrayed me most strangely 


on so touching a point, the fact of 


there being stowed away, among some 
books in an unopened package in my 
bed-chamber, a small flask of that 
classic liquor, whose idea is never 
contaminated by an association with 
the prosaic permits of the excise. My 
ideas, hitherto in a moody reverie, 
became at once most practical. I 
darted up a narrow flight of stairs, 
or, rather, cleared them at a bound, 
roaring out to the attendant gargon, 
in my flight, the strictest orders to 
turn the whole draw-well in the little 
garden into hot water, and to see that 
he was precisely far less than no time 
at all in doing it—tossed over and 
kicked to a distant corner of the 
room several handsome volumes, as 
they well deserved, which lay be- 
tween me and my hopes—seized, with 
all my country’s atdour, where, as in 
the present instance, the object just- 
ified it, the long-forgotten treasure, 
and, flying down again, betook myself, 
after a long secession from practice, 


to the creation of a tumbler of solid 
Irish punch. By this time, a log-fire, 
which my good landlady, apprehend- 
ing from my depressed demeanour 
during the day a sudden attack of 
indisposition, had volunteered, was 
spluttering and burning cheerfully 
up the huge chimney ; while a large 
camlet cloak, thrown over the arm- 
chair, and brought round in front, 
acted as a full security against 
draughts. At this period of the even- 
ing, the eastern slope ofa gorge, in the 
tremendous barrier of the Pyrenees, 
was steeped in those warm purple 
lights which mark the generous cli- 
mate of the south, and which I knew 
would burn there for hours, and that 
now, reaching the eye through a 
clump of orange-trees, fell in veiled 
radiance onthe lozenge-paned window 
at my side. This was a spot to which 
my attention had been on more than 
one occasion directed ; and by circum- 
stances unconnected with its natural 
attractions, as through this pass the 
head division of our troops, 1 was 
aware, after clearing their way up 
through the Peninsula, had advanced 
upon Toulouse, and from the very 
recesses below my eye, I could not 
but warmly remember—every British 
subject must have warmly remem- 
bered— were heard, deepening in the 
ear of the affrighted peasantry as they 
moved out, and, after a silence of many 
years in France, the first and unwel- 
come notes of a British drum. Just 
at this moment the lemon- peel, 
which had bobbed so buoyantly on 
the surface of my tumbler, was get- 
ting evidently ashore, and threw out 
such signals of distress, as must have 
moved any humane Irishman to set it 
afloat again; in short, the reader will 
begin to think, and I began to feel, 
that matters were decidedly begin- 
ning to improve. A far more cheer- 
ful class of ideas rose vividly up, 
although the connecting principle was 
the same as before. A whole host 
of college recollections, with little or 
none of the dimness of time about 
them, although they had been buried 
for years, kept thronging upon me— 
in fact, I got as completely back to 
Ireland as if I had never left it; and 
found myself standing with Jack 
Moriarty in the courts of Trinity 
College, his academic cap planted 
on one side of his head, and hands 


deeply absorbed in his pockets, his 
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favourite attitude for seeing company 
pass, and conveniently taking notes 
thereof. In my mind’s eye, I saw 
at once provost, vice-provost, senior 
fellow, junior fellow, scholar, sizar, 
student, head porter, the porters of 
the library, the porters of the chapel, 
the porters of the brass-cap division, 
the porters of the velvet, the skips, 
the badgemen, the newsmen, the 
coalmen, the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. I saw, too, 
the gentlemen dogs of the establish- 
ment, who sat down to a handsome 
table @hote each day at the kitchen 
door, provided by the cook at a half- 
penny each guest, and which was 
always sure to be animated at the 
close, as any properly conducted Irish 
festival ought to be, by a general 
worrying all round of the bundle 
of animated rags, believed by an 
obscure tradition to have been once 
an old woman; who, perched up in 
an alcove of the Macken, gave life 
and simultaneous motion to a score 
of beef'-and-mutton-oppressed spits, 
the fifty and one nondescripts, slushes 
of an of slushes, who profession- 
ally toasted their begrimed faces to 
the tint of red-hot pot-metal before 
the huge fires (public institutions 
proverbially keeping up brilliant 
tires, after the manner of such pub- 
lic spirit in public men, as is nou- 
rished at the public expense), the 
masticators of bones, and batteners 
on drippings, ad infinitum. There, 
too, stood the chapel and the exami- 
nation hall—scenes to me and hun- 
dreds more of intense perspiring. 
The old clock above the dining-hall, 
kept, for general convenience, a quar- 
ter behind its brother of the Post 
Office, was staring, just after the old 
way, at Morrison’s Hotel across the 
Fellows’ Garden; with a good deal, 
however, of the expression of a man, 
who is looking rather at nothing than 
otherwise, its obstinately dirty face 
proof against the showers of half a 
century, and bearing on it but faint 
traces of letters, —a thing which one 
would not expect in a great literary 
establishment. The brick buildings of 
King Charles's time, glaring red and 
hot in the sunshine, glared as redly 
and hotly as ever, with their hall- 
doors at the foot of each set of com- 
mon stairs crowned with circular 
arches—the whole design being a 
spirited copy from the entrance to 
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the ‘old Scottish cow-house, the 
windows ungraced by ledges, while 
the roofs, out of which the chimneys 
stretched their long and scraggy 
necks in pairs, were studded with 
projecting garret-windows; out of 
one of which (that in No. 32) Curran 
was often seen leaning for a whole 
summer's day, squirting his jokes 
from one side of his mouth towards 
his neighbour, who was as industri- 
ously leaning out of another. ‘There, 
too, on the opposite side, was the 
window, of similar construction, at 
which, at an earlier era, stood another 
fine spirit, and still more delicately 
tempered —our own Goldsmith, list- 
lessly scratching his name with a 
diamond on the pane preserved to 
this day by the authorities of the 
University, as is Johnson’s furn‘ture 
at Pembroke College, Oxford. We 
could fancy, too, that as the evening 
advanced, he would draw his desk 
nearer to those lights, to enable him 
to finish the ballads which it was 
known he stole out after night-fall 
to dispose of —the copy-right being 
valued at five shillings to an eminent 





Jlying stationer in Mary’s Lane—a 


locality, however, then, as now, bet- 
ter known for sustaining a spirited 
traffic in dilapidated linen, and which, 
though not a constant resource (his 
publisher, as it would seem, and as 
was very proper, having a taste), 
must, together with his academic 
emoluments as a sizar, have secured 
for him positive comfort, when con- 
trasted with the dreary scenes of his 
manhood, its privations and suffer- 
ings in the purlieus of London; by 
dating an anecdote from one of 
which, at a subsequent period, he 
so shocked an aristocratic uncle. 
“When I lived,” said poor Goldy, 
with his characteristic simplicity and 
absence of mind, “among the beg- 
gars of Axe Lane”—those days to 
which, no doubt, the poor creature’s 
own sad experience was reverting, 
when he divides, as he does at the 
commencement of one of his essays, 
the visitors at five o'clock to St. 
James’s Park into those who wish 
to get an appetite, and the rest to 
forget one—I looked up at young 
Wolfe’s chambers, where he was 
then a scholar of the house. ‘There 
he sat up one night to write his ode 
on the burial of Sir John Moore at 
Corunna, a work of slight structure, 
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but which must perish only with the 
history of that period; and then 
threw it aside, utterly unconscious 
of its value, until years afterwards, 
it found its way accidentally into a 
provincial newspaper, in the neigh- 
bourhood of wii he was content- 
edly wasting himself unto death as a 
most laborious country curate, when it 
circulated at once through the length 
and breadth of the empire. ‘There 
was the library, the most magnificent 
room of its order in Europe; and 
under it the colonnade, whose old 
echoes have been often awakened, 
long after midnight, by the irregular 
foot-fall of the hard-working prize- 
man, as he staggered out, fevered 
in pulse, blood, and brain, to relieve 
himself, for a few seconds, from the 
glare of his shade-lamp, burning in 
yellow intensity upon his book, and 
leaving the rest of the apartment in 
a strange darkness. I stepped into 
the C ollege Park in the rear, so full 
of sylvan beauty, and maintaining 
such an air of peace in the very heart 
of the city uproar ; and just as usual 
were the students sauntering through 
the close walks in their college-caps 
and grey morning gowns; while the 


more studious, who had come out of 


their rooms, leavi ing their books un- 
closed, to digest a mathematical pro- 
blem, dived in among the trees on 
either side, for sake of abstraction, 
and then, with finger in air, laying 
down data, rushing into hasty con- 
clusions, and then wrangling with 
themselves in tones of audible fero- 
city, until, in the blind zeal of their 
logic, they ran tilt against an unfore- 
seen and rough opponent, in the 
shape of a projecting oak-root, who 
upset their arguments and their 
heels together. In the foreground 
was the usual motley group of citi- 
zens, all stretched out in the long 
grass, with their hats over their 
faces, and lying voluptuously in 
the sunshine—old bachelors, who 
have purchased annuities, and thence- 
forth immortal—here and there a 
fifth-rate player from the Theatre 
Royal, quite poor enough to have 
squadrons of children, and seeking 
here a little peace under pretence 
of studying his part as the watchman 
in Monsieur Tonson—haggard gam- 
blers, affecting, according to profes- 
sional etiquette, not to “know each 
other under the blessedness of the 


open stun, who were now recruiting 
themselves for their wasting vigils 
in the hells of Nassau Street. And 
there too—and an unpleasant thing 
it is to see—among them were poor 
old stupid barristers; who had sur- 
vived their little business, unable, 
through dread of expense, to join 
their brethren on circuit—thrust 
even out of their guinea motions 
in the Four Courts by juniors; and 
who have now withdrawn into back 
streets of faded gentility; where 
every door-knocker is furnished, after 
the old fashion, with a lank iron 
face behind it, and always dusty and 
dispirited— mounting in their eco- 
nomy, upon the first glimpse of 

good spring-day, their summer nan- 
Keens upon their withered and chilled 
limbs, but now washed into small- 
clothes, far beyond the restorative 
power of straps. At their feet you 
will not fail to see their old ladies’ 
smail poodle-dogs, engaged in the 
usual personal entomological re- 
searches which distinguish the race; 
but relieving the severity of study 
by taking a few rapid turns, now 
and then, round and round, after 
the manner of the members, during 
the evenings, of the British Associa- 
tion, waltzing round the public 
rooms at Newcastle. Little old 
Jacky Barrett, the vice-provost, of 
whom every one has heard, came 
shuffling past me, on his way to his 
house in the corner, adjoining Queen 
Elizabeth’s wall; to whom I doffed 
my hat in all dutiful respect, and 
which he answered with equal cour- 
tesy, letting drop his cap during the 
process into a puddle, a cats \strophe 
over which he, and his equally anti- 
quated handmaiden Katty, who was 
shuffling behind him, croaked in 
sympathy until beyond hearing. 

Who, too, should whisk past me, 
and turning out his toes as vigo- 
rously as ever, but M‘Alister, the 
head porter, an excellent officer, and 
most respectable man, penetrated to 
the back-bone by the consciousness 
of sustaining in his own person the 
whole interests of the University, and 
who was now on his way to prepare 
some festimonies conferred on gra- 
duates by “ me and the Board.” ‘The 
ego et rex meus of Wolsey, what a 
poor counterpart! Old O”Malley, 
too, was proceeding to the low bell- 
house in Botany Bay Square, pre- 
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paring himself, as he went, for his 
duties, by pulling off his coat. In 
a few moments afterwards, at the 
bidding of his professional stirrer-up, 
the metal-monster was heard raging, 
and roaring, and ramping, as if im- 
patient of his den, and was deter- 
mined, some day or other, to walk 
out in spite of them all. Here had 
O'Malley, his whole duty being 
confined to setting bells ringing, 
for a long series of years pulled and 
rung until he was rung deat’; and yet, 
such is the waywardness of human 
love, as hot to the last as a very 
peppercorn, in his zeal for the honour 
of his noisy undoer, kicking at the 
rival praises of Oxford’s Great ‘Tom ; 
nor to be spoken with touching the 
tones of the thunderer, who shakes 
into rain the clouds above the cathe- 
dral towers of Moscow. 

There is no occasion, certainly not, 
for affecting precision as to the exact 
number of years since I first sat in 
the same division with Jack Moriarty, 
at the Term examinations, in the 
splendid theatre of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Let it suffice, that it was, 
as we say in Ireland, a long time 
enough ago. In that same theatre 
I was never more than a tolerable 
performer, but I was Roscius himself 
compared with Jack. On his first 
entrance, his literary enthusiasm 
reached the height of purchasing the 
hooks requisite for the ensuing exa- 
mination; but finding that he never 
opened them, he turned his experience 
to account, and reformed that item in 
his future expenditure. <A brilliantly 
uniform series of cautions or pluck- 
ings* might have been expected, as 
the result of this economy. Yet this 
was not the fact, even in the majo- 
rity of cases. Many causes operated 
in Jack’s fayour. In the first place, 
he was an intimate crony of all the 
fellowship candidates, incongruous as 
such an union may, at first sight, 
appear between the hardest faggers 
and the hardest idlers within the 
walls. These he used to visit, in 
succession, each day, at their mo- 
ments of relaxation, when he was 
admitted without undergoing a pre- 
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vious ‘scrutiny through the dunscope. 
On such occasions he was always 
sure, to use his own highly figura- 
tive language, “ to kick up a laugh” 
among the exhausted wretches by 
way of refreshment. Their studies 
he assisted by blowing up the kettle 
for green tea; nor was he wanting 
in repeated and emphatic touches to 
the can of October,} conveying there- 
by, and in the most impressive man- 
ner, his idea as to their best method 
for recruiting themselves for their 
tedious night-work. These gentle- 
men, from their high position, pos- 
sessed a natural influence with the 
actual fellows, the examiners, and 
which they exerted, after the usual 
manner, in Jack’s favour. ‘This 
would consist in urging his consti- 
tutional claim to the benefit of a 
doubt as often as he was arraigned 
on the charge of knowing nothing, 
and, when this plea failed (and how 
it could ever stand, and yet every 
man’s conscience be safe, is not for 
me to say), by recommending him 
as an object of pure mercy. But I 
am inclined to think that Jack’s 
success was, in general, referable to 
his own ingenuity. In the art of 
bottoming, a figure to express the act 
of translating a book you never saw 
before, he was a thorough adept, and 
was apt to impress a moderate ob- 
server with a belief of his actually 
floating with all the native ease of a 
whale. He was supposed capable of 
stumbling through a dark passage, 
unblessed by a single glimpse of the 
meaning, better than any man of his 
time; and in coughing down an un- 
known member of a sentence he had 
a power of lungs not to be found 
even among our grave legislators in 
the House of Commons. And then 
just to mark the exquisite skill with 
which he gave an overpowering em- 
phasis to prepositions and conjunc- 
tions which, of course, he did know, 
thereby sinking out of notice sub- 
stantives and verbs, which, of course, 
he did not know, that, I say, was 
a display of intellect rarely to be 
matched. His ingenuity, however, 
was more severely taxed in under- 


* Caution at Dublin, and plucking at Oxford, express an idea common to both, 


and very common too, 


t Trinity College, Dublin, is as much celebrated for its October, a strong ale, so 
ealled from the month in which it is brewed, as is Merton, at Oxford, for its old 


port. 
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going the examinations in physics 
and mathematics. The difficulties 
he was here obliged to encounter did 
not result simply from his knowing 
nothing—profoundly and absolutely 
nothing about them. This, in fact, 
did not seem to constitute a difficulty 
to him at all, whatever it might do 
to others. But such occasions re- 
quired, each for itself, a peculiar 
system of tactics, and for which ge- 
neral rules could furnish no suitable 
provision. I well recollect the sen- 
sation of terror when F was 
announced, upon one occasion, as our 
examiner. 1 his gentleman's cha- 
racter, however respectable in private 
life, was one of unmitigated severity 
in his capacity of examiner. “ ‘The 
cruel F——” was our faint attempt 
at designating him, as connected with 
his abominable taste for cautioning. 
A chill of horror came over us as 
he called out the names of his vic- 
tims after the usual manner, previous 
to his commencing the work of 
slaughter. ‘Those who had read a 


little, myself, who ranked in this 
class, not excepted, trembled. 
——- of 


The 
books assumed a 
suitably blue look of resignation, 
Jack Moriarty, who was at the head 
of his order, always excepted, and 
gave up the ghost at once. He 
entertained a bad opinion, as I had 
gathered from him in his confidential 
moments, of that sort of modesty 
which prompts a student to say 
nothing in reply to a question put 
to him by the examiner, for the 
puny reason that he has nothing 
tosay. Not to be on speaking terms 
with your examiner did not, he 
observed, tend of itself to improve 
friendly relations, and might be fa- 
tally misconstrued as_ sullenness. 
Jack, accordingly, on the present oc- 
casion, determined to answer every 
question, no matter what, and no 
matter how. He might be told that 
the answer he gave was wrong. 
Well, he was prepared for that; 
an assurance of this sort ranking 
with those historic truths, called 
“ piper’s news,” and would, if I 
recollect any thing about Locke, 
have been designated a “ trifling 
proposition,” as not adding to Jack’s 
previous consciousness. There was 
no fear of his being shaken by an 
emotion of surprise by being told 
that he was in any one instance 


right. To this loquacious determi- 
nation he rigidly adhered. As the 
examiner moved up and down the 
division, gathering a few answers to 
a multitude of questions, my excel- 
lent friend failed not to contribute 
his quota, at least, of words. Not 
a shot was sent in but it was met 
by an equally bold explosion from 
the good ship Moriarty. In vain 
did the examiner essay to blight his 
promising genius by such harsh cri- 
ticisms as ‘* Nonsense, sir, utter non- 
sense—I tell you again, you are 
wrong, sir.” Papoe! On the very 
next occasion Jack was as brisk as 
ever, announcing the most startling 

ropositions, drawing the most un- 
beusd~f corollaries, and imposing 
on that ancient dame, Laws of Na- 
ture, which, full of vagaries as she 
is, or indeed, any old woman, or 
indeed, for that matter, any woman, 
young or old, must have astonished 
her not a little. 

“ Moriarty!” said the examiner, 
towards the conclusion, “ you have 
been attempting to answer me, but 
in not one instance have answered 
correctly. You really astonish me. 
(No sympathy in this emotion perceiv- 
able on the part of John Moriurty, 
Esq.) But I will give you one 
chance more; and unless I can ascer- 
tain thereby that you have actually 
read your business, I have no alter- 
native but to caution you.” 

“ Hallo! M——,” shouted Jack 
up to me, as the examiner moved 
off, “do you rejoice in a Locke's 
Essay ?” 

“ Yes, I do, Jack; but what use 
would it be to you now? It is too 
late, man.” 

“ Come, ‘ skate it down here, you 
nigger,’ as Child Harolde says; and, 
lads, don’t interrupt my investiga- 
tions.” 

Iie opened the book at random, 
somewhere near the beginning, and 
was forthwith, as faras lL could judge 
from the fixed position of his eye, 
absorbed in as much philosophy as 
a single sentence or so might con- 
tain. 

“ Now, Moriarty, here I am 
again,” said the examiner; “ I will 
give you a problem in astronomy, 
and I must see whether you have 
looked into your books or not. 
Others have not opened their lips 
—their fate is certain. (The sigh of 
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the silent ones arises.) Come, tell 
us how you would measure the 
breadth of the earth’s shadow on the 
moon in an eclipse ?” 

“ You will be pleased, sir, to re- 
peat the question, some terms es- 
caped me,” said Moriarty the daunt- 
less. 

“ Oh! certainly—take all time—I 
wish you to think before you speak.” 
He then repeated his words. 

“Ah! now I have it; there are 
but two sources of ideas, sensation 
and reflection,” announced Jack, con- 
fident in the abstract truth of the 
proposition, and indifferent to its 
relevancy. 

“But two sources of ideas, sensa- 
tion and reflection?” repeated the 
examiner unconsciously, taken com- 
pletely aback by the incongruity 
between the question and the prof- 
fered answer. 

“ But two sources,” reiterated my 
excellent friend, firmly, and not 
without, I could not help thinking, 
aslight degree of pride on his know- 
ledge, to be excused, however, by the 
extreme novelty of any sensation of 
that sort. 

“ Why, Moriarty!” exclaimed the 
examiner, recovering himself, “that 
answer is taken out of Locke on the 
Understanding, and I am examining 
out of astronomy.” 

Ile then fixed a long and pene- 
trating gaze upon Jack’s face, which 
forthwith assumed an air of stolidity, 
as perfect as any ever adopted by the 
peasantry of his country—and mine 
too—and more power to them, when 
about to cheat an Englishman. 

“Well, well,” said F , drawing 
his breath at last, “ this is the very 
acme of stupidity. I certainly can 
see, at least, that you have been 
reading something, and are possibly 
not responsible for your power of 
discrimination, —so, I suppose, I 
must let you pass.” 

This glorious result, Jack, from 
the centre of the division where he 
was sitting, telegraphed, as the exa- 
miner moved off, to each extremity, 
after a natural manner, by thrusting 
his tongue into each cheek alter- 
nately. 

Of the shoals of oysters devoured 
on that evening in Moriarty’s rooms 
to celebrate so brilliant an affair, 
and the oceans of—a-hem ! — water 
absorbed, his present historian is un- 
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fortunately not qualified to speak 
the result of his deplorable absence 
on so interesting an occasion, and 
all owing to a great-grand aunt, 
(she could not have been much less, 
| believe) who would persist in 
dying just one hour before the ren- 
dezvous, although, anticipating from 
the state of her health, such a con- 
clusion, I had taken, as I conceived, 
every dutiful precaution against my 
hearing any thing about it until next 
morning—for then it would not have 
shocked me so much. But there 
was, as usual, a confoundedly thought- 
ful friend, who thought it his duty 
as a friend—so he said—to run off 
and tell me. How delicious, now, it 
would be to get such a person’s 
name on a bill for a respectable 
amount, and enlarge his notion of 
friendship by allowing him to pay 
it! Old Biddy Snout, who was all 
the ministering spirit, the delicate 
Ariel, that Jack had, used, however, 
to refer frequently to it as “a mighty 
strong evening entirely.” 

On another occasion Moriarty’s 
wits were brought into collision with 
those of the celebrated Jacky Bar- 
rett, already alluded to (for such 
was the innocent familiarity with 
which his grotesque appearance and 
character inspired every one to de- 
signate him), one of the most extra- 
ordinary vegetables that the un- 
changing gloom of a college cloister 
ever stunted in its growth. It is 
but proper, however, to state that 
this effect was purely accidental; as 
there has been nothing for a long 
time in the discipline of any of the 
British universities with which it is 
essentially connected. The fellows 
of Trinity College are found, as their 
habitual inmates, among the most 
polished circles, and to which their 
acknowledged high position in so- 
ciety affords them ready access. But 
Jacky’s habits and manners, origi- 
nally strange and uncouth, the re- 
sult, in some measure, of his humble 
origin among the cabbage-gardens of 
Glassnevin, were hardened into the 
most striking eccentricities by the 
life of seclusion to which he devoted 
himself. lis love of money was 
intense, as proved by the large sums 
accumulated at his death, and which 
were bequeathed by him to the gene- 
ral purposes of charity. M‘Cleery, 
of Nassau Street, who published all 
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the caricatures of the day, used to 
exhibit in his window a print of him, 
wherein the outlines of the face, so 
marked in the original, were tole- 
rably preserved, but exhibiting a 
plumpness and smoothness to which, 
f do not think, they were ever en- 
titled. There used ’ to hang, and I 
suppose there still does hang, a por- 
trait above the chimney-piece of the 
librarian’s room, which preserves the 
general spirit of the features, that 
of intense penuriousness, in an ad- 
mirable degree. For this the artist 
enjoyed peculiar advantages. It need 
scarcely be told, to any person who 
knew ‘him, that the idea of having 
his picture done at his own expense 
never entered his head, even in the 
most violent paroxysms of excited 
personal vanity; the fact being that 
the university, anxious to retain 
some memorial of an individual of 
such deep erudition, as his undoubt- 
edly was, had commissioned an artist 
for the purpose. As an essential 
condition, however, Jacky insisted 
that he should be formally sum- 
moned before the board, and there 
solemnly informed that he must look 
to the university chest alone for 
remuneration, utterly dismissing the 
idea, if he had been sufficiently in- 


sane ever to have entertained it, of 


the proceeding being, in any degree, 
private and personal. This might, 
in ordinary cases, be reckoned a 
tolerable security against misconcep- 
tion; but where guineas were con- 
cerned—many guineas—“ a power 
of guineas,” as he used to conclude, 
with a sort of sigh, his daily perusal 
of the portrait for a course of years 
afterwards, too much caution, where 
error was fatal, could not be ob- 
served. He, accordingly, at the 
commencement of cach sitting, en- 


* Katty, as her master called, and therefore all of us, is quite an historic personage 


in the annals of the Irish University. 
have likewise heard of Katty. 
I regret to say, very imperfect. 


tered a formal protest against any 
portion of the expenditure being 
supposed to attach to himself. 

“Do ye see me now (his favour- 
ite exclamation), Misthur Picthur- 
painter? It’s not me, by any manes, 
that’s to pay for the picthur, wur 
you to make me ivir so purrty, by 
rason that it’s Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and not me that’s vice-provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin.” 

“ Oh! Mr. Vice-Provost,” would 
the artist reply, working in a por- 
tion of blarney—a command over 
which is of rather more service to 
his profession than over his colours— 
“the honour of having so distin- 
guished a sitter is in itself quite a 
sufficient remuneration—quite, I as- 
sure you, sir.” 

“If it’s for puttin’ a red curtain 
behin’ me you are,” would the dis- 
tinguished sitter break out again, 
“as ye see in them picthurs in the 
examination hall, the divil resave 
me,” (his language occasionally 
smacked of the rude strength of the 
cabbage-garden period). “Oh! the 
Lord forgive me! for I won't men- 
tion what I was a-goin’ to say, which 
was, the divil resave me if I pay ye 
for it. And then there’s another 
rason. Who wud know me afore a 
curtain, that nivir had so much as a 
window-blin’, only wanst, an ouldsur- 
plice, that I wore into full of nothin’ 
but holes, that I put up to keep out 
the sun, when I was a-readin’ for the 
fellowship! And then there's a 
third rason. Where wud ye get a 
curtin to dhraw it afther, barrin’ ye 
wurn’t to send for the ould red 
shawl, that, the day they rose me 
to be a sanior fellow, I for joy made a 
present ov to my ould Katty* out 
ov her wages. 

These remonstrances, eliciting in 


No one who has ever heard of Jacky but must 
My acquaintance with the earlier part of her history is, 
A writer in an early number of a northern periodical 


has endeavoured to supply this defect, but still there is a great want of authentic 


documents. 
habits, being a roving tinker. 


Her father, it is understood, was a gentleman of extremely unsteady 
Her own education, however, it is supposed, was con- 
ducted with a view to a charge of pewter pots in a public house. 


But whether 


through a blight cast upon her “unrequited affections by some haughty barman, poor 
thing t—or whether i it was a disgust at the general baseness of mankind, as ty pified by 
an unusual quantity of base copper palmed on her in some Saturday night's reckon- 
ings —or whether, after all, it was simply because there was much work and little 
pay — certain it is that, one day, she craved an interview with her liege lord of the 
pot-house ; tendered to him the pots of office, which he was graciously pleased to 
accept——after counting them over not more than half-a-dozen times, and subducting 
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their expression a corresponding and 
oft-renewed cast of features intensely 
penurious, with their attendant air 
of anxiety wound up to agony, gave 
the artist an excellent opportunity 
of catching their habitual aspect, and 
of which he has availed himself with 
much ability. 

After r discharging the really labo- 
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rious duties attached to the situation 
of a junior fellow, Jacky was finally 
elevated to the high rank of vice- 
provost. By this he was relieved 
from all academic duties, but that of 
examining for fellowships and scho- 
larships annually; attending the 
meetings of the senior board weekly ; 

and eating his dinner at three o'clock 


eight-pence for dinges — and finally w ithdrew unto the soft obscurities of Jacky Bar- 
rett’s coal-hole, as his sole attendant. With him she summered and wintered through 
all his gradations of sizar, scholar, junior fellow, senior fellow, and vice-provost, taking 
rank accordingly, and which she never failed, when called in question, to vindicate 
with all proper spitit and shrewishness. These occasions were chiefly furnished by 
the extravagant behaviour of Tip, the little old dwarf badgeman at the gate, and with 
whom she maintained a constant feud. I wish to speak tenderly of this little gentle- 
man’s memory, and am therefore disposed to believe that his constantly waylaying 
her at the dining-hall steps, on her return from the paddock with a pitcher of water, 
about twelve o’clock each day, and then and there throwing himself into a skirmish 
of tongues or “ aigle-baigling.” Iam disposed, I say, to refer such conduct to no 
darker motive than an instinctive feeling which prompted him thus to relieve himself 
from the excitement of a halfpenny-worth of whisky, to which he was occasioually 
subject — say once a-day — and talk himself sober. ‘‘ Who are yez that’s settin’ yer- 
self up wid yer imperance?” would, at a highly excited point of the dialogue of the 
violent Tip, at the top of all the voice he had, and which evapors ated in a a al, 
“Who are yez, ma’am, I wud likes to know Y” “Who am I?” would be the fair 
lady’s quick response, as if anxious to relieve Tip’s inquisitive soul from the pains of 
ignorance, ‘* Who am I? yez would like to know, ye omadhaun! Get oud wid yez, 
ye brat! that’s only fit to thrash corn in a stable-lanthurn. Troth, it’s just bekase 
there’s not enough ‘of yez to hit, that makes me so pacable.—Who am 1? ye wud 
likes to know,” returning to the question in hand, after bringing her hearer into a state 
of philosophic calmness adapted to the dignity of an historics al infamy , by the delivery 
of these few left-handed personal compliments. ‘I'd have yez to know,” bringing 
her face on a level with Tip’s, with a view to his convenience in hearing, ou ‘the deafest 
side of his head, and elevating her voice to a scream, ‘‘that I’m the Vice-Provost’s 
wumman, ye varmint.” 

Her pride in her master was great, and extended even to his personal appearance. 
On Commencement’s Day, when the Doctors of the several faculties meet the Vice« 
Chancellor in their scarlet robes, and which Jacky always solemnised by a clean shirt, 
not hesitating, when the laundry cycle interfered, to intercalate a shirt, he would be 
seen to creep out, the image of Napoleon’s little red mare, from the hall-door below, 
while Katty was engaged in her observations from the lobby-window above, After 
es him with her eyes, in silent admiration, until out of sight, she would draw 
in her head, muttering, “‘ Well, an’ there’s no use spakin’, but he’s a mighty warlike 
figure, shure enough.” 

Nor was her master’s attachment to her less ; as was, indeed, well evinced by his 
handsome behaviour, on occasion of the poor creature slipping and dislocating her 
arm, at his hall-door, when about to proceed in quest of a Raepenny-terte of milk for 
his breakfast. A little after noon, he actually passed the outer gates, a circumstance 
hitherto appertaining to the receipt of his half- yearly dividend at “i Bank, and, precede d 
by a porter with a lighted lantern, he arriv ed safe atone of the city hospital $, aI ai being 
conducted to the bedside of his faithful menial, he made many and anxious inquiries 
about the condition of the moaning sufferer. He then inquired about his he lfpenny. 

This personal sketch may be wound up by describing her as one never tried, even 
in the perilous season of her prime—as Lord Byron says Italy was — by the fats al gift 
of beauty ; of habits extremely simple, little versed in the more showy refine ments of 
life, even to the extent of washing her face occasionally. 

* His simplicity in practical matters, money always excepted, often displayed 
itself on these occasions, and gave rise to many well-known anecdotes, of w hich a 
couple will here suffice. One of the members of the board having proposed the 
erection of a lamp in a dark corner of one of the squares, Jacky accepted the idea, and 
proceeded to improve it by the proviso that it ‘“‘ shud be taken down at night for fear 
them vagabonds of students shud brake it.” On another occasion, a difficulty arose 
as to the disposal of a large quantity of rubbish accumulated during the progress of 
some new buildings, “ Dig a hole for it, can’t ye?” was the luminous counsel which 
burst over the darkened conclave, 
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in the commons’ hall daily—all of 


which functions he discharged well, 
the last especially. Just as the 
first stroke of the clock announced 
the advent of that important hour, 
there would be seen to emerge from 
the vice-provost’s house, a little 
old figure of some five feet and four 
inches high. A rusty old black coat, 
of that sort which it is not easy to 
conceive as having been ever new, 
and destined to a faded and aged 
look from its infancy, with a cor- 
responding waistcoat, sprigged all 
over with porter-stains, constituted 
the upper portion of his integuments. 
The smallest possible pair of small- 
clothes were met by a pair of coarse 
rig-and-fur black stockings, encasing 
legs of uniform thinness, and whose 


extremities were lost in a huge set of 


copper-buckled shoes, upon which 
Katty’s ingenuity, with all the re- 
sources of soot and spittle at com- 
mand, could never raise a polish. 
The spectator’s idea of two knitting- 
needles stuck in a corresponding 
number of turf-sods was hereby 
considerably refreshed. is first ob- 
ject, on getting fairly out, was to 
close the door carefully behind him ; 
and then to test the security of the 
fastenings by bringing his person to 
bear on it, im a manner less graceful 
than effective, by that sort of ma- 
neuvre which we call in Ireland 
“advancing backwards.” He then 
took a hasty review, through the 
dusty window, of a number of cocks 
and as kept in an unused parlour, 
out of a whimsical humour, and 
with no reference to the larder, and 
which, forming his brigade, as it 
were, of household troops, were now 
drawn up, on chairs and presses, for 
evening parade. Inspection over, a 
process which occasionally involved 
an audible threat of a drum-head 
court-martial against some refractory 
recruit of a pullet, and of inflicting 
immediate punishment by tying its leg 
to the table on his return, squeezing 
down a threadbare velvet cap of the 
old Oxtord model, and thereby thrust- 
ing into view a wood-shaving or two, 
with which, picked up in the courts, 
he kept in a sort of a club a few 
wrey hairs behind—a curious joint 
sacrifice to Prudence and the Graces. 
Then tucking up a little gown, with 
plaits white with the undisturbed 
dust of years, he finally broke out 


into a small trot. For this spirited 
movement, and executed with a 
vigour beyond his years, there were 
several reasons. ‘lhe first was ge- 
neral, and referred to the fact that 
in our paradise—the condition of 
fallen humanity—* there is fear lest 
dinner cool,” an idea not to be dwelt 
on, in the excited state of his appe- 
tite, without risking a sudden access 
of insanity. Moreover, it is the 
privilege, and one always kept by 
him in wholesome exercise, of the 
senior of the hall for the day to 
claim, for his especial comfort and 
well-being, a tankard of October and 
a manchet of bread. His rights on 
this head might now be considered 
as of proscriptive authority, as none 
were likely to advance theirs until 
assured of his absence, which just 
meant his death. Now, as a general 
way of reasoning, this was all ve ry 
well; yet he could not but reflect 
that men, even fellows of colleges, 
are but mortal,—good ale is most 
seducing, and human patience in 
matters of manchets is limited, and 
not to be over-taxed. But even had 
these reasons, confessedly excellent, 
not existed for despatch, one still re- 
mained behind, strong enough to 
have set London Monument on the 
trot. ‘There was infinite cause to 
dread an ambuscade, laid behind the 
chapel-pillars, against the peace of 
his lied, by some of his relations 
from Glassnevin; for whom, as he 
was very rich and they were very 
poor, he felt all the abhorrence proper 
in such cases. Now, unless out- 
flanked by a vigorous movement in 
front, capture on such occasions, he 
knew from experience, was inevi- 
table, and which would not be re- 
deemed by any thing short of an 
enormous ransom. Even half-crowns 
themselves had been known, more 
than once, to have been spoken of, 
in the agitation of the moment, and 
under the distracting consciousness 
of dinner deferred. On the steps of 
the dining-hall M‘Allister, the head 
porter, stood to receive him, in his 
state-face—a deep smile of respectful 
welcome, accurately graduated to the 
rank of him it was intended to greet, 
indented across his whole counte- 
nance, as if absorbed in a phantom 
flute. “The junior scholar will be 
pleased to say grace,” would this 
worthy official proclaim, after haying 
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conducted the vice-provost to his 
place at the head of the fellows’ 
table. ‘To this ceremony Jacky paid 
a reverential attention, not incom- 
patible with his shaving off, and then 
cross-cutting, several slices from a 
round of cold beef, and which was 
placed, by his special orders, so that 
he could command it whilst standing. 
During the process of absorption, 
knife and fork both acting as eleva- 
tors in rapid alternation, his eye was 
carefully perusing the bill of fare 
supported against a plate. He was 
thus enabled, relieved from the im- 
portunities of an angry appetite, to 
exercise thereupon a cool and sound 
discretion, and was less likely to 
experience, on the score of a rash 
selection, a fruitless repentance when 
he could eat no more. 

On withdrawing to his house, his 
evening passed in a still more soli- 
tary manner than his morning. A 
profound stillness prevailed through 
the whole wide range of his apart- 
ments. His only domestic, old Katty, 
smoked and dozed alternately by a 
smouldering fire in the kitchen on 
the basement story, while her master 
lay on an old sofa in one of the 
garrets under a sky-light, engaged 
with some huge folio of Oriental 
learning, and which was kept in 
position by his knees drawn up at 
asharp angle. From the bottom of 
the valley thus formed, his eye would 
peer up enviously at the broad sur- 
face of oddly twisted characters, a 
gentle slumber now and then steal- 
ing over it in the exhaustion of old 
age. ‘This would sometimes be pro- 
tracted until night had set in, undis- 
turbed, if not soothed, by the chirp- 
ing of the sparrows, sitting in full 
divan on the glass in the roof, appa- 
rently discussing whether Jacky, with 
whose person they, as old resident- 
ers, were quite familiar—although 
they had never seen the colour of 
his crumbs—and was lying crouched 
up just below them was dead or 
alive, and prying into his privacy 
with all the easy impudence of true- 
bred town-sparrows. He would, 
probably, be awakened by the fall 
of the huge volumes from his knees 
on the floor, the sullen sound passing 
down, amid the dead silence, to the 
foundations, and rousing his ancient 
handmaid from a corresponding state 
of. tranquillity, Both would then 
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stumble off to their respective pallets 
through the darkness, the flash of a 
light rarely cheering, as it passed the 
windows, the long range of buildings 
which contained them. 

With this mode of life, dreary and 
without comfort as it appeared to be, 
he was contented, and might possibly 
have been happy, after his own mea- 
sure of happiness. His attachment 
to it seemed even to increase as the 
symptoms of a coming change thick- 
ened. “I will live many a tall fellow 
down yet,” would he be heard re- 
peating to himself by way of cheer. 
But he spoke from out the shadow 
of death. 

When the final consummation ar- 
rived, the usual formalities of respect 
were duly observed. ‘The chapel 
was arrayed in full mourning. ‘The 
college-bell rung a muffled peal at 
intervals, day and night, for a stated 
period, its vigorous tones deadened 
into a hollow boom. As it broke 
out suddenly at an advanced period 
of darkness, impressing an unnatural 
sense of nervous chilliness on the 
students at their late vigils, the 
lamps were extinguished in all the 
buildings, and they got them to’ bed 
at once. Swelling unimpeded over 
the sleeping city, the might-faring 
seaman, as he rounded the Howth 
rock, met’ its one low wailing note, 
and wondered whence at that strange 
hour and why it was coming. Iis 
remains were conveyed, in preference 
to the chapel-vaults, to the humble 
burying-place of his family at Glass- 
nevin, from the members of which 
he had been so long separated—his 
own choice to be sure—but whom 
it was thought fitting he should join 
again in this their common and long 
home. A train of dignitaries, among 
which his relatives in humble garb 
were encouraged to mingle, accom- 
panied the procession. ‘The solemn 
service of the church for a brother 
departed in the faith was performed 
at full length—the coffin was lowered 
by those nearest of kin in silence—a 
reverential decorum prevailed as the 
grave was closing over its new tenant 
—every thing in short was there, 
and fitting in its time and place— 
every thing but the human tear that 
is so beseeming for all who die. 
Where was it to come from indeed ? 
Alas! the strange though harmless 
beiriz, now out of sight, had forgat 
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to cherish its fountain of love in a 
single bosom. 

But let all this pass. It must have 
been through some accident, I for- 
get what, that a fellow of such high 
standing as the vice-provost should 
have been appointed to examine a 
division of under-graduates. Be that 
as it may, the allotment falling on 
the particular one, wherein Jack Mo- 
riarty and his historian flourished, was 
by no means considered a god-send. 
In the first place, Jacky had a de- 
cided taste for supplying us with 
copies of the Greek author appointed 
for examination, with characters con- 
tracted and difficult, and we had a 
taste equally decided for such as 
were easy and plain. Again, his 
mode of pronouncing English was as 
original as every thing else about 
him; yet any slowness of apprehen- 
sion on our part was apt to irritate 
him. The term examinations for 
each of the four classes (each class 
averaging at four hundred) in Trinity 
College, Dublin, it may be as well 
to state, for the enlightenment of the 
unfortunate being who was never 
there, are conducted, at intervals, 
during two successive days, two hours 
each morning being allotted for that 
purpose, and the same portion of the 
evening. 

Contrary to the usual practice, 
Jacky, instead of sitting in among 
us, had withdrawn to a less occupied 
part of the immense hall, and direct- 
ed each to attend him in succession. 
This was probably done to avoid, as 
much as possible, the heat, which 
was intense, as the month was that 
of June, and the place was much 
crowded. As each returned back to 
his seat, after undergoing his portion 
of the examination, he was eagerly 
questioned by those whose hour of 
trial was yet to come. 

“ Well J—,” would be the excla- 
mation of us all, with mouths agape 
like a nest of unfledged birds await- 
ing their mother’s beak, “ What sort 
of an old boy is Jacky ?” 

“Why, then, he’s just the devil's 
own darling boy, in the first place.” 

“ But did you answer any thing at 
all, man ?” 

“ Aye, about as much as the Con- 
naught man shot at, and missed— 
nothing.” 

“Oh! murder!” was the cry of 
anguish. 


I have forgotten—it is a duty I 
owe to my happiness to forget — 
what was the ancient author ap- 
pointed for the Latin portion of the 
examination. I merely retain the 
impression of his having been a 
regular poser; in fact, | might go 
farther, and say, he was a decided 
sticker, and one that would put Jack 
Moriarty’s metal to the test. We 
accordingly waited, with anxiety, his 
turn for being called up. 

His report was undecided. Jacky 
had observed, through the whole pro- 
cess of Moriarty’s stumbling through 
a few sentences, an ambiguous silence, 
only interrupted by a nasal flourish 
of trumpets between his fingers, and 
from which nothing could be in- 
ferred. In fact, Jack declared to his 
numerous friends and admirers, that 
unless he rallied during the last two 
hours, his prospects were decidedly 
bluish. A large body of them ac- 
companied him from his rooms to 
the door of the examination-hall, 
but despondingly. Regulus’s pro- 
cession was a bridal party to it. They 
felt that he was proceeding on the 
forlorn hope. His return was doubt- 
ful, and the chances of a supper 
trembled in the balance. 

* Moriarty!” said Jacky, as Jack 
was seated with a desk between them 
to undergo an examination in Ho- 
mer, “what quarther of the coun- 
thry do you come from ?” 

Jack. From Kerry, sir ; my father 
is a college tenant. A fine trust of 
fancy, and the more to the credit of 
his powers, as totally unaided by any 
suggestions from fact, Sligo being his 
honoured cradle. 

Jacky. Do you see me now? Does 
he pay his rent as he ought to do— 
to the day ? 

Jack. 'To the day, sir! to the hour 
—to the minute— to the second— 
his first duty. “My first duty, 
decidedly,” he says to me, “ and will 
be yours, I hope, my dear John, 
when I am gone.” And [ say to 
him, “ I hope so, too.” 

Let no writer hereafter, in wishing 
to speak of a firm unflinching sur- 
face, fly to the nether mill-stone for 
a simile. Be Jack Moriarty’s facc 
the ‘standard of comparison, from 
this forth. 

Jacky. Humph! (but not an angry 
humph.) ‘There's a parcel of them 
chaps that comes up out of the 
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country, and nivir drames about 
opinin’ a book, with their imperance. 

Jack (patronising the idea at once). 
Just so, sir—it may well astonish 
you—it has often done me. But 
impudence, alas! is the national weak- 
ness (dolefully). 

Jacky. 1 see, Moriarty, by your 
marks, that you're one of the big- 
gest bad ones in your Latin. Here, 
thry yer hand at a bit of Homer. 

Jack (anxious to waste the time, a 
limited portion being allotted to the 
examination of each student). You 
would wish me, I am disposed to 
think, Mr. Vice-Provost, that pre- 
vious to my proceeding to translate 
the Greek, and I sincerely agree with 
the most tasteful critics in thinking, 
that a translation only impairs the 
ineffable beauties of the original; 
and I do hope to live to see the day 
when the practice of translating 
Greek or Latin will be totally aban- 
doned, and the sooner the better. I 
could say an infinite number of ex- 
cellent things on this point, but I 
am most unwilling to waste, Mr. 
Vice-Provost, your valuable time. 
But to return to our original point 
— just so, sir. You would wish me, 
[ am disposed to think—I was so 
disposed from the first to think— 
that I should read out the Greek 
itself? 

Jacky (after several attempts to 
stem the torrent of Jack's eloquence). 
To be shure I do, sirrah! If you 
were to come for to go for to put a 
Homer in a pig’s han’, he wud know 
that he must read it over at laste 
wonst afore he cud transhlate. 

Jack. Your illustration, sir, is most 
effective; it decides the point with 
me. 

Here Jack enunciated boldly three 
or four lines of Homer. 

Jacky. Stop! here’s a whole power 
of proper names. I'll give you a 
push upon yer antiquities. Give me 
a karacter of Nestor. 

Jack. Nestor, sir! Oh! yes! an 
old Grecian. I heard it well spoken 
to by an old Trojan of a schoolmaster 
on my father’s college property in 
Kerry, an enthusiastic 


admirer of 
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your life of Swift,* by the by, and 
thinks you have decided the ques- 
tion. So do I, indeed. 

How the question was settled, or 
what indeed the question itself was 
that was to be settled, is a matter 
about which his historian knows just 
as little as Jack himself. 

Jacky (not without a soothed sensae 
tion). Then goon with yer karacter. 

Jack. Nestor, it would appear, was 
a respectable old chieftain, who was 
much in the practice of suggesting, 
in all difficulties, the expediency of 
Agamemnon, or some one else, 
giving a supper, and of asking him- 
self thereunto: but as this was a sort 
of advice he never seems to have 
taken to himself, and, indeed, it ap- 
pears that through the whole Iliad 
scarcely one of the chiefs were known 
to have put their legs under his ma- 
hogany, the best critics are disposed 
to put him down as a regular old 
sconce. 

Jacky (thrown into a jit of musing 
by this off-hand piece of criticism, ex- 
acted by our friend Moriarty, and 
which, notwithstanding a seemingly os- 
tentatious reference to former opinions, 
was considerably original). Sconce! A 
word far on in the dictionary. Ill 
look it up afthur commons. May be 
it’s the same as skink, and may be it’s 
not. And may be Nestor had the 
manes, and may be he had not (re- 
covering): but, come, get on wid yer 
transhlation. 

Jack. With all pleasure. 

And forthwith Jack sounded forth 
a few Greek words, and then a few 
English, by way of variety, his flu- 
ency being little impeded by the ex- 
ercise of a just selection. 

Jacky. Why! sorra’ a taste of 
them’s right, sirrah, by rason that 
they’re all wrong. 

Jack (with a fine air of offended 
scholarship). Wrong! Mr. Vice- 
Provost. I—a—really—a—cannot— 
a—see how that—a—can be—a. 

Jacky. But do you see me now, 
they’re wrong. 

Jack (having thrown himself into an 
approved thinking attitude for a mo- 
ment). And wrong, indeed, they are. 


* The Monthly Review, in its notice of this work, complains of the obscurity re- 
Sulting from the authors having totally unexplained such phrases as “ Surplice- 
Chapel, Bye-book, fines, &c. apparently under the impression,” says the Reviewer, 
“ that the whole world was collected in one place, and that place, Trinity College, 


Dublin.” To be sure, he thought so. 
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Well, how stupid! It is quite unac- 
countable. The fact is, | was sup- 
posed by my friends to know this 
part of the book as well as—any 
other part. (This was the fact.) But, 
since 1 have committed an error, it 
only remains for me, as a gentleman, 
frankly to acknowledge it, and ask 
your pardon. 

Jacky. And where’s the use in 
that ? (sensibly enough.) 

Now was Jack’s time or never. 
Nothing but a coup d'état could save 
him. 

Juck (assuming an intense genile- 
manly air, arranging between his wide 
extended finger and thumb his cravat, 
and stiffening his head up, the whole 
after the best manner of Government 
clerks, 
high punctilio). I am—a—quite sure, 
Mr. Vice-Provost, in fact, perfectly 
conscious, sir—that—a—it is, in 
short, quite unnecessary for me to 
suggest to you, whose appearance be- 
trays an early and habitual aequaint- 
ance with gentlemanly feeling (an 
emphatic weight judiciously laid upon 
the word « early,” as intended to 
sink the paternal cabbage gardens of 
Glassnevin to the arth’s centre), 
that when one gentleman falls into 
an error, which involves him with 
another gentleman, and which comes 
to be frankly acknowledged, it is the 
thing among gentlemen to overlook 
it, as if it had never existed. This— 
but indeed your own feelings, sir, as 
a gentleman, will have told you, that 
[ believe this és the thing. 

The gentleman whom this refer- 
ence regarded looked up, and then 
looked down, and then looked up 
again. He seemed altogether thrown 
from his centre. A state of things, 
in short, had arisen, a style of no- 
menclature adopted, for which his 
previous experience could in no way 
have prepared him. To have been 


addressed as at the head of one of 


the first universities in the empire 
would have been accepted as a com- 
pliment; yet, justly, as one: not un- 
expected. ‘To have been told of his 
immense erudition must have met 
with some response in his daily con- 
sciousness: but to be called, no mat- 
ter by whom, no matter on what 
occasion, at any period of his exist- 
ence, a gentleman—his very demea- 
nour reflecting habitually ‘the tints 
of high and elegant life—appealed to 


and other known masters of 


as one perfectly alive to the nice 
traits of feeling and conduct, which 
shed so graceful and delicate a cover- 
ing over its social intercourse, how- 
ever preposterous—but that is not 
the question —the present application 
was of the code of honour—these 
were things new to him indeed. Ie 
scrutinised, however, our friend 
Jack's face, but met nothing there 
but a decided expression of high, 
though somewhat haughty courtesy. 
The compliment to his personal ap- 
pearance was, especially, that which, 
strange as it may appear, he was well 
disposed to appreciate. He had been 
known to punish, rather beyond the 
enormity of the offence, a student, 
who had, in passing, called out 
“sweep,” meeting all attempts to 
evade, on the part of the offender, 
the charge of disrespect, on the 
ground that the exclamation regard- 
ed another object, by the simple cir- 
cumstance, urged with his usual tact, 
of there having been, at the time, 
“ no other sweep in the coorts but 
myself, sirrah.” And even so now 
had a secret chord of unsuspected 
sweetness been reached in the bosom 
of the little old man. The insidious 
poison did its office. The tempted 
fell. “ Delicious essence!” so apo- 
strophises Yorick the spirit of flat- 
tery, “ how refreshing art thou to 
human nature! How are all its 
powers and all its weaknesses on thy 
side! How sweetly dost thou mix 
with the blood, and help it through 
the most difficult and tortuous pass- 
ages to the heart!” 

“* Moriarty, you may go to your 
sate.” 

“Do you give me my examina- 
tions, Mr. Vice-Provost ?” 

“Ton” 

“Qh! rare Jack Moriarty!” 

The hours appointed for examina- 
tion were fast drawing to a close. 
The commonplace men, the middle 
classes of college society, the premium 
and caution-men forming the oppo- 
site extremes. My own respectable 
order, as I have hinted before, were 
apprised, by the several examincrs, 
of their secure position. The caution- 
men received sentence, and thence- 
forth rehearsed, each a face appro- 
priate to the condemned cell. ‘The 
successful candidates for premiums, 
as their names were announced, felt 
their blood gushing through their 
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young hearts in a delicious torrent. 
The features of Berkeley, and Swift, 
and Burke, with his face that of a 
potato—but of a thinking potato, 
nevertheless—and the other giant- 
sons of Alma Mater dancing before 
their eyes in the first delirium of 
such honourable happiness. Even 
amid the terrible heat, a cold chill 
came over the disappointed, and they 
pressed their hands against their 
throats, to relieve the choking sensa- 
tion. ‘Their labours concluded, the 
fellows moved towards the huge fold- 
ing-doors, to secure a start for the 
fresh air, when the moment for 
throwing them open, as fixed by 
statute, should arrive. Each of us 
seized firmly our college caps, fore- 
seeing the usual scramble. M‘Allis- 
ter stood with his hand on the lever 
that commanded the bolt, awaiting 
the signal from the outside. 

Nor was the scene itself on the 
outside without its interest. There 
was assembled a large body of stu- 
dents, carefully arrayed in full aca- 
demic costumes, according to orders 
strictly enforced on such an occasion. 
Among them was wedged an officer 
or two from the garrison fighting 
against the old enemy Time; school- 
masters anxious for the success of 
their former favourite pupils and 
grinders * for their present. There, 
moves about a whole batch of old fa- 
thers, whose sons are én for honours in 
the hall, and have come to assist them 
by fidgeting up and down on the out- 
side. These, some way or other, 
seem all to know each other, in the 
general community of their interests, 
and walk a dozen steps forwards in 
groups, and a dozen backwards, 
standing still being out of the ques- 
tion. ‘Lhe porter on duty has taken 
his stand on the steps, with a bell, 
such as is used in markets, raised to 
his shoulder, while his eye is fixed, 
and his mouth too, in his earnest- 
ness, on the wire attached to the 
small bell-tower above the commons’ 
hall over the way, and which, from 
its connexion with the clock, de- 
scends at the very same instant as 
does the hammer. A. provision is 
thus made for. the moment which 
closes the scene of torture within 
the hall, being announced in the 


every where, 
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most expeditious manner conceivable, 
on the principle of light, as testified 
by a common flash, travelling much. 
faster than sound—a beautiful ap- 
plication of the results of science to 
the purposes of humanity. A couple 
of seconds more, and all will be 
known. The crowd moves on towards 
the door, ready to receive the torrent 
which is about to boil out. The 
fathers draw up in a line a little 
apart by themselves, and exert them- 
selves to stand still, though poorly. 
What the deuce is the matter with 
that clock? Is it asleep? Or does it, 
out of an unfeeling vanity, purposely 
protract its brief space of importance, 
conscious that when the first stroke 
of the four is chimed not one in all 
that assembly will recognise the ex- 
istence of the remaining three, though 
the tones rose from the sweetest 
music bells upon earth! Does it— 
oh! there it is, when it can’t help it. 
Down goes the wire, down goes the 
market bell, down goes the bolt, 
and here they come. What a gush 
of faces, all burning with heat and 
excitement, such as marks them for 
half an hour afterwards! What a 
buzz of voices. “ Well, how did you 
get on? Who got the premium? 
Poor P— lost it—only half a ques- 
tion of difference betweem them.— 
Give me a shake of your hand. | 
said you would be successful —did 1 
not ?— At least, I thought it—Are 
you stuck (Latin for caution) oh! 
murder!—Will you come to the 
theatre to night ?—1'm off for Sligo,” 
&e. &e. The successful candidates 
form the centres of admiring groups. 
Persons who are strangers to them, 
and have no personal interest in the 
matter, join in greeting them. We 
all like to know and be near the suc- 
cessful, no matter on what, even the 
fortunate candidate for parish sweep, 
especially if it be wash-hand day. 
Their fathers shake hands with cvery 
body, just as if they, not their sons, 
had won the honours; but the dis- 
appointed creatures are allowed to 
move off by themselves, getting over 
to their rooms along by the walls, 
their fathers and chums, their whole 
suite, and who try to pour in words 
of cheer; which, however, will be 
better understood to-morrow after 


* Coaches, at Oxford; Crammers, at Cambridge ; Grinders, at Dublin ; drudges, 
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the night’s rest, supposing it is to 
come. “Never mind, my boy, think 
no more about it—you did all you 
could— your mother’s satisfied—L’m 
satisfied—we're all satisfied. You 
had better go down to cousin Tim’s 
for a week or so— you can have my 
gun—you'll beat him the next time 
—not a doubt of it.” The chum as- 
sents to the father behind the son’s 
back to this position, “ Not a doubt 
of it, sir, I repeat, and come you both 
and dine with me at my hotel.” This 
is all well enough; still, the next 
time is not the present time, and it is 
the disappointment of young ambi- 
tion; but then, again, it 7s young 
ambition, and the spirit of youth will 
shake, I expect, all off by to-morrow. 

But if 1 get on in this way I will 
assuredly lose the symposium at Jack 
Moriarty’s rooms, which, I know, will 
be instituted to celebrate his magni- 
ficent escape. I lost one before, and 
that is quite enough in a moderate 
lifetime. 

Preparations on an extensive scale 
were alfeady making for the fes- 
tival. Biddy Snout was in full acti- 
vity, foraging for implements of con- 
viviality, in any chamber in college 
to which access was possible. The 
results were splendid, and formed, 
when arranged on Jack’s table, an 
imposing picture. ‘Three black bot- 
tles of Kinahan’s Best towered in the 
centre. A single glass tumbler with 
the same quantity of spoons — this 
latter display exhausting the plate- 
chests of Jack and his numerous 
friends, was surrounded by an infi- 


nite multitude of breakfast cups of 


all patterns, a nicety which made not 
the heart of our Commissary General, 
Mrs. Snout, sore, being only solici- 
tous about their being large enough. 
Three kettles of cold water, but 
boiled at breakfast time before the 
fires were, on account of the heat, 
extinguished, and which hence ac- 
quired a delicious softness, were ar- 
ranged within the fender. A few 
chairs were sprinkled about the rooms, 
utterly disproportioned to the num- 
ber of guests expected, and which 
seemed reserved for the more dis- 
tinguished portion, which the first 
comers, indeed, voting themselves 
unanimously to be that portion, 
would be sure to occupy. The rest 
would, of necessity, ottomanise it on 
the floor, right glad of the chance. 


Commons over, there was an awful 
rush up stairs, Mrs. Snout standing 
for a moment, as her master was in 
the rear of the torrent, to do the 
honours, but at last threw open the 
doors of the banquet-hall, and fied 
before the tide, exclaiming, “ The 
Lord be good to them, the playful 
craitures.” Still, however, it did not 
become us to forget good manners, 
and we each of us, accordingly, as 
we passed Jack’s open door, gave it 
a sound kick as a substitute for rap- 
ping, Jack heartily joining in this 
courteous ceremony. After the onc 
tumbler, and all the cups were 
charged, and the solitary spoon had 
gone circuit, our host proposed the 
first toast. 

Humbug! and may I never forget 
the principles which got me my ex- 
aminations. 

This constitutional sentiment was 
received as it deserved. A fearful 
hurricane of hammerings on table 
and floor ensued. The poor spoon, 
in its astonishment, flew round and 
round its tumbler like a rat round a 
cage. T—, the fellowship candidate 
in the chambers below, threw up his 
eyes towards the ceiling in a state of 
stupefaction, resulting from the storm 
over head; but he was brought, like 
St. Patrick’s snakes, to “a sense of his 
situation” by his mouth filling with 
dust, produced by the awful concus- 
sion of the elements above him. Mrs. 
Snout putin her head, with a grin of 
ecstasy, “Och! my darlins, an’ much 
good may it do yer all. Troth, it’s 
no wonder ye shud be as dry as a 
bag of dust after the examinations.” 
Here Biddy’s presumption, address- 
ing us so familiarly, was checked by 
a cup of punch, and the affectionate 
creature swallowed the affront with 
great good temper. After a cup, or 
two cups, or three cups, we attained 
a high state of excitement, and were 
rather above the ordinary singing 
point, so as to be satisfied with only 
that sort of a song, where there is 
a very small proportion of selfish 
solo, but an infinite quantity of chorus, 
wherein every man could enjoy his 
Own noise. 

“ Come, Jack Moriarty, give us a 
song. 

“ The fact is, lads, I have no voice, 
but that is no difficulty.” 

“Certainly not. It will make 
none to us. 
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[ Sudden apparition of Mrs. Snout's 
Jace, wearing, as became a deni- 
zen of the coal-hole, a mingled 
expression of punch, and coal- 
dust, at a broken pannel of the 
room-door. | 
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[ Sudden annihilation of Bridget, the 
aforesaid, under a bombardment 
of college caps from every point 
of the horizon. A general and 
ungrateful adoption of her idea, 
nevertheless. | 


“ An’ sure, Misther Jack, ye 
wudn’t be after openin’ your mouth 
without a sup of punch first to keep 
the could from comin’ in. By the 
same token there’s nothin like rosinin’ 
the mouth, says the ould fiddler.” 


“Come, Jack, lose no time, or 
we'll not listen to you. Something 
pathetic.” 

“Yes, I think I will touch you up 
something weepy.” 


Song of the Soapless,* 
As Sung at the Concerts of 
JACK MORIARTY, Esa. No. 7, T.C.D. 


AND THE REST OF THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY- 


Worps nr AUGUSTUS BOTHEREM, Esa. 
Music sy ALFRED SMOTHEREM, Ese. 
AND 


InscrIBED TO THE Hon. EMMELINE L. FOTHEREM. 


Extract of u letter from a Lady of title to a Lady of title. 


“We have been thrown into an immense state of sensation by an exquisite 
ballad which has lately appeared, called the ‘Song of the Soapless.’ You 
can really form no conception of its effect. Sir C. W., the barrister, as he 
hung over the impassioned breathings of our dearest lady, was visibly 
affected. It is understood, in certain circles, which feel a great interest in 
detecting a kind of anecdote of their neighbours, and are far too generous to 
monopolise it, that the learned knight next morning ordered a quantity of 
the commodity referred to from a shop at Cornhill; an occurrence so un- 
usual as to affect the shopkeeper with a fit of hysterics, and from which he 
has not yet recovered.” 


z 
Nay, chide not my weeping, love; haply the tear 
Which steals down my dark cheek, and waters its slope, 
With its full flood of grief into brightness may cheer 
The surface that mourns for its lost days of soap. 
First voice (by especial appointment). Soap! 
Second voice (ditto). Soap! 
All, each by his own appointment. 
The surface that mourns for its lost days of soap! (Tenderly, but dis- 
persedly.) 


Il. 
Sweet girl! how our memory feeds on the time 
When, bright from the wooden vase, stretch’d o’er the rope, 
My own pair of breathe-them-nots dangled sublime, 
T'was the task of thy fond hand, and time of our soap! 
First voice. Soap! 
Second voice, joined by one or two impatient solos. Soap! 
But every soul of us, "Twas the task of thy fond hand and time of our Soap! 
(A round of tears. A voice from the corner touchingly imitates a pensive 
calf, with a view to mellow and improve the effect, and succeeds.) 


* This song is copyright, 
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Il. 


When my country’s proud bugle once bade me to part, 
For a far foreign shore with the foemen to cope, 
How heavy the duty she laid on my heart ! 
Ah! worse now the duty she lays on my soap! 
First voice, with one or two more. Soap! 
Second voice, with two or three more. Soap! 
Every one of us, as if as many more, 
Ah! worse now the duty she lays on my soap! 
Tears as above, calf as above. 


IV. 
But, come, fill our egg-shell once more, and the sigh, 
When warm'd with its perfume, may breathe of a hope, 
The next garret sky-nymphs next time, should you try, 
They might lend, though refused oft, a rub of their soap! 
An unanimous fantasia of calves. 
Omnes. Soap! 
Omnes. Soap! 
Omues, with the addition of Mrs. Snout from her carbonaceous bower, 
Sor this time only, and quite unsolicited. 
They might lend, though refused oft, a rub of their soap! 


Just as we let our final bellow, a 
most terrific shower of kicks fell on 
Jack’s door. A voice then breathed 
a gentle bellow through the aperture 
for letters. 

“ Jack—Jack Moriarty, we know 
you are at home. Here’s a deputa- 


tion about going to the theatre, to 
wait upon you; and if you do not 
open the door, we will break it 
open.” 

“Oh! it's Thomson of the new 
square. Biddy, my dark page, pro- 
ceed and unfold.” 





Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 


MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME.* 


‘Tur conductors of the public busi- 
ness in England are honourably dis- 
tinguished by three things from those 
of other nations devoted to the same 
pursuit. Their personal honour and 
honesty always stand unsullied; no 
suspicion of any pecuniary baseness 
can attach to any English minister, 
whether Whig or Tory. They take 
no bribes—they appropriate to them- 
selves no public money. ‘They have 
never even been accused of using 
the information they receive in their 
official capacity for the purpose of 
affecting the money-market and win- 
ning fortunes for themselves. It is 
not so with their political contem- 
poraries in foreign parts. The 
second thing which distinguishes 
them from Continental statesmen is, 
that no rancorous feeling from the 
hot strife of the political arena is 
brought into the intercourse of pri- 
vate life. ‘The most violent party- 
men on opposite sides may be the 
warmest allies in some intellectual 
pursuit, and meet as cordial friends 
over the social board. A _ third 
distinction is that English politicians, 
with scareely an exception, retire 
gracefully into private life, while 
their political occupation is in abey- 
ance, or when actually gone, and 
seek in some other honourable 
and lofty pursuit employment for 
minds too active by nature, educa- 
tion, and habit, to endure idleness. 
They make not themselves ridiculous 
by vain repinings after lost power— 
they make themselves not contempt- 
ible by paltry intrigue for their own 
personal restoration to office. All 
this is, for the most part, different 
with the men abroad. Our leading 
politicians are sure to be men of 
taste and learning ; and it is delight- 
ful to see them, whether released 
or exiled from the burthen of 
public affairs, recurring in the de- 
cline of life to the beautiful studies 
of their youth, or, in maturer man- 
hood, seeking to extend their renown 
by labours in another career, and 


plying the pen of the commentator, 
the historian, or the poet. William 
Pitt in his retirement betook himself 
once more to hold converse with 
the illustrious Greek, whose match- 
less oratory roused the admiration, 
and lent wings to the ambition, of 
his boyhood. The venerable Eldon, 
and his brother, “the enlightened 
magistrate of nations,” loved in their 
retirement to revive the classic lore 
on which the youthful powers of 
their great minds were exercised, 
and which first enabled them to plant 
a firm footstep on the road to worldly 
prosperity and undying fame. T'ox 
and Burke, at every interval of 
political leisure, turned the mighty 
floods of their oratory into the 
channels of literature. In an earlier 
day Bolingbroke did the like; and 
in that day, abounding with the 
greatest names England can boast of, 
we have the example of Sir John 
Davis, of Bacon, and of Raleigh, 
amongst a host of others. Perhaps 
the case of the august captive, who 
could make his spirit travel free 
through all antecedent time, to com- 
pensate for his body’s thraldom, and 
devise an adequate employment for 
his mind ---the only one that could 
suit its grandeur—in writing the 
history of the world, is the most 
touching in that world’s long story 
to him who thinks nicely and has a 
due appreciation of intellect and will. 
Impressed with these feelings, it is 
with unfeigned pleasure we observe 
that the two most intellectual and 
capable members of the late ministry 
have lost no time in presenting them- 
selves to their fellow-countrymen in 
their literary capacity,—that capacity, 
decidedly, in which they are most 
calculated to shine. ‘They probably 
feel that, as public servants, the 
doom upon them is not simply a 
long exile, but the awful “ never to 
return!” That it should be so is 
certainly better for the British em- 
pire, and, we sincerely believe, for 
themselves here and their posthum- 


* Lays of Ancient Rome. By Thomas Babington Macaulay, London, 1842. 
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ous renown hereafter. Lord John 
Russell, although his abilities are not 
in any particular great, possesses 
most commendable industry and zeal, 
and a true faculty of application, 
which is in itself as high as it is 
a rare power, alike physically and 
mentally; and he has access to 
stores of documents which would 
enable him to make valuable con- 
tributions to the modern history of 
our native country at some of its 
most interesting periods.. Our busi- 
ness, however, 1s not at present with 
him or his recent publication. Mr. 
Babington Macaulay claims our 
attention; but before we give our- 
selves up to him, we would fain 
remark that there is one other re- 
tired minister (we mean Lord Palmer- 
ston) whose faculties and learning, 
and the proof of whose early per- 
formances —sportive, but strong of 
flight—in conjunction with Frere, 
and Croker, and Canning, and whose 
later efforts on adequate occasions, 
regarded as pieces of argumentation, 
and outpourings of a full mind in 
answering oratory, shew that few 
men are more capable of producing 
a work which should confer honour 
on himself, and bring advantage to 
his country. In one branch of mo- 
dern historical knowledge Lord Pal- 
merston stands confessedly without a 
rival, and it is that which records 
the relations of Great Britain with 
foreign powers. If he would only 
turn that to the account of which it 
is capable, he might win a name 
which his countrymen would not 
easily let pass away. We now 
address ourselves to Mr. Macau- 
lay. The announcement of a new 
book, from the vast multitude of 
our modern authors, rarely excites 
any other feeling in us excepting 
one of nausea, dreading lest we 
might be compelled in duty to re- 
view it. A genuine emotion, how- 
ever, passed through our frame as 
we read of the promised Lays of 
Ancient Rome. Mr. Macaulay is the 
author of two admirable ballads, the 
Armada and the War of the League. 
Great is their vigour of expression— 
beautifully picturesque the scenes 
they conjure up. They are evi- 
dently the effusions of a brilliant 
fancy and of a male mind. The 
second, which relates to the Battle 
of Iyry, is little known. A few 
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verses will shew that it is not inferior 
to the Armada, and superior to any 
thing, in its way, which could be 
produced by any of our living poets 
who still continue to write :— 


“‘ Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from 
whom all glories are, 

And glory to our sovereign liege, King 
Henry of Navarre ! 

Now be there heard the merry sound of 
music and of dance, 

Through thy corn-fields, green and sunny 
vines, O pleasant land of France; 

And thou Rochelle, our own Rochelle, 
proud city of the waters, 

Rapture again shall light the eyes of all 
thy mourning daughters. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be 
joyous in our joy, 

For cold, and stark, and still, lie they, 
who wrought thy walls annoy. 
Hurra! Hurra! a single tield hath turned 

the tide of war, 
Hurra! Hurra! for Ivyry, and for Henry 
of Navarre ! 


Oh! how our hearts were beating, when 
at the dawn of day, 

We saw the army of the league drawn 
out in long array, 

With all its priest-led citizens and all its 
rebel peers, 

And Appenzel’s stout infantry, and Eg- 
mont’s Flemish spears. 

There rode the blood of false Lorraine, 
the curses of our land, 

And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a 
truncheon in his hand. 

And as we gazed on them, we thought 
on Seine’s empurpled flood, 

And good Coligny’s hoary head all 
dabbled with his blood ; 

And we cried unto the living God, who 
rules the fates of war, 

To fight for His own holy name, and 
Henry of Navarre! 


The king is come to marshal us, in all 
his armour dressed, 

And he has bound a snow-white plume 
around his gallant crest; 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as 
rose from wing to wing, 

Down all the line, the deafening cry, God 
save our lord the king ! 

He looked upon his people and a tear 
was in his eye, 

He looked upon the traitors, and his 
glance was stern and high, 

And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full 
well he may, 

For never saw I promise yet of such a 
bloody fray, 

Charge where you see this white plume 
wave amidst the ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet 
of Navarre. 
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Hurra! the foe is moving, hark to the 
mingled din 

Of steed and fife, and tramp and drum, 
and roaring culverin ; 

The fiery duke is pricking fast across 
St. André’s plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Gueldres 
and Almayne. 

Now by the lips of those you love, fair 
gentlemen of France, 

Charge, for the golden lilies now, 
them with the lance ! 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a 
thousand spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are riding hard be- 
hind the snow-white crest ; 

And in they burst, and on they rush, 
whilst, like a guiding star, 

Amidst the thickest conflict blazed the 
helmet of Navarre! 


upon 


Now God be praised the day is ours, 
Mayenne hath turned his rein, 
D’Aumale hath cried for quarter, the 
Flemish count is slain. 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds 
before a Biscay gale, 

The field is strewed w ith wounded steeds, 
with flags and cloven mail ; 

And then we thought on vengeance, and 
all along our van 

Remember St. Bartholemew ! was passed 
from man to man, 

But out spuke gentle Henry, No French- 
man is my foe, 

Down, down with every foreigner, but 
let your brethren go. 

Oh! was there ever yet a knight, in 
friendship or in war, 

So gallant and so gracious as the soldier 
of Navarre ? 


Ho! maidens of Vienna, ho! matrons 
of Lucerne, 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair, for 
those that never shall return ! 

Ho, Philip! send for charity thy Mexi- 
can pistolles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass 

for thy poor spearsmen’s souls. 

gallant nobles of the league, see 

that your arms be bright, 

Ho! burghers of St. Genevieve, keep 
watch and ward to night! 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, 
our God hath raised the slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, 
and the valour of the brave. 

Then glory to our God on high, from 
whom all glories are, 

And glory to our sovereign liege, King 
Henry of Navarre !” 


Ho! 


We have given the whole of this 
right Protestant ballad; we felt that 
in curtailing it we should have been 
breaking a gem. We considered, 
too, that in presenting to our readers 
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in its entirety this ballad, which 
was originally thrown away upon 
some sickly annual or obscure peri- 
odical, we were laying before them 
an excellent exemplar of the peculiar 
style and powers of the writer. But 
there is prose as well as verse in this 
volume of Macaulay’s now before us. 
A word, in the first instance, about 
his prose: we speak of it generally. 
It is well known that he is the 
writer of those long biographical and 
critical articles in the Edinburgh 
Review. To his pen it is all lovers 
of literature are indebted, amongst 
many other eloquent papers, for 
those on Lord Clive, Warren Hast- 
ings, Sir Robert Walpole, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. The style in which 
Macaulay composes is very gorgeous, 
sometimes, it cannot be denied, me- 
retricious, and now and then, like 
a harlot, vulgar in its load of 
finery, but it is, upon the whole, 
fascinating and imposing. Having 
once begun you can rarely, though 
sometimes shocked by instances of 
bad taste and unjust feeling, stop 
until you have finished the article; 
and it invariably leaves you — what- 
ever you may think of the perform- 
ance as a piece of oratory—whatever 
may be your conviction as to the 
soundness of his statements, and the 
cogency of his arguments— whatever 
may be your conclusion as to whether 
he has, or has not, proved his case— 
it invariably, we say, leaves you with 
a respectful impression of the natural 
abilities, the wide-spread reading, 
and lofty ambition of the writer, who 
hesitates not to grapple with sub- 
aa the highest and most difficult 
n which the moral and political 
’ nilosopher can be engaged. At the 
same time, however, you cannot fail 
to perceive that, although he mar- 
shals his facts with ability, that he pos- 
sesses not the high reasoning power ; 
that though his ‘order be specious— 
though it wear the show of clearness 
—it is not the real ducidus ordo; that 
he is not master of the science of 
method ; that to him leading thoughts 
are not revealed as he studies books, 
or the characters of men; that the 
subtle, cementing, subterraneous 
power, which Coleridge styles the 
riTiaTion of method, has not been 
vouchsafed to him. You see, too, 
that the reading in its depth bears 
no just proportion to its width, that 
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where the flood brawls loudest in its 
impetuous career it is oftentimes the 
most shallow; that his learning is 
rather a thing of memory, embody- 
ing the statements and conclusions 
of others, than a precious collection 
of results—of formula, to borrow the 
language of mathematics, worked 
out by the operations of reason from 
the masses of facts first subjected to 
the understanding--a precious col- 
lection lying at ease in the small 
cells of the brain, but always ready 
to be evoked, and capable of expan- 
sion throughout the universe. It is 
plain, too, that in the generous am- 
bition which inspires Macaulay, 


“ Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate,” 


there is an over-due admixture of 
personal feeling, such as that which 
weighs down to the mere “earth, 
earthy,” a portion of the Divina 
Comedia. Wis prejudices as an in- 
dividual and as a party-man are 
vehemently strong, and often dis- 
tort, and always embitter, what he 
says and writes. Such, at least, is 
the general conviction; and this it 
was which gave such tremendous 
effect in the House to a rejoinder 
made on the instant by Sir Robert 
Peel, to a vocalised pamphlet of our 
our author's, by way of reply to an 
old speech of Peel’s, when he accused 
Macaulay at. the very outset with 
then creeping forward to vent upon 
him the sweltering venom of a three 
months’ preparation. ‘This venom, 
we believe, is entirely political. There 
is a freemasonry in those things; and 
from Macaulay's visible appreciation 
in his writings of all that is good and 
beautiful, with an intenseness which 
forbids the imagination of hypocrisy 
or pretence, we have no doubt that 
he is personally a good fellow. But 
as to his political prejudices, honest 
and inborn, we apprehend he might, 
if we may judge from his writings, 
say with Milton, as he desired him- 
self to be moved-away when the ap- 
proach of Charles II. in the park was 
announced, “I never loved kings.” 
The first Stuart he assails with all 
the virulence of a fanatical round- 
head. His admiration, like Landor’s 
and ‘Taylor's, is of that ideal form of 
government, well sung by the last- 
named in his Philip: Van. Artevelde, 
but which is na more than a beauti> 
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ful dream of what never was, and 
never can be :— 


‘* There was a time, so ancient records 
tell, 

There were communities, scarce known 
by name 

In these degenerate days, but once far- 
famed, 

Where liberty and justice, hand in hand, 

Ordered the common weal ; where great 
men grew 

Up to their natural eminence, and none, 

Saving the wise, just, eloquent, were 
great ; 

Where power was of God’s gift, to whom 
he gave 

Supremacy of merit, the sole means 

And broad highway to power, that ever 
then 

Was meritoriously administered : 

Whilst all its instruments from first to 
last, 

The tools of state for service high or 
low, 

Were chosen for their aptness to those 
ends 

Which virtue meditates,” 


Doubtless a seat in the cabinet, 
and Mr. Macaulay’s great personal 
success in life, must have operated 
powerfully towards reconciling him 
to the present state of things; but 
we are pretty certain that the aspi- 
ration of his earlier days was to be 
a popular leader. But this may 
not be; his strength lies not in his 
voice but in his pen. After this 
little introduction, we will proceed 
to the despatch of business. We now 
turn calmly to his volume.’ When 
we first saw it, we opened it with no 
ordinary emotion; here, at the out- 
set, we must candidly confess it has 
not fulfilled our expectations. Not, 
however, that it is ill executed — not 
that it does not contain many very 
fine poetical passages — not that it is 
not written with much vigour and 
fire—not that it is not entitled to 
very high praise. The feeling, how- 
ever strong within us, is that we 
might have reasonably anticipated 
that the author of the Armada and 
the War of the League would have 
done better than he has done. 

In other words, the Right Hon. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay is, by 
no means, so successful a “ metre bal- 
lad-monger” as plain Mr. Macaulay. 
This will appear by and by, when 
we shall come to quote. The num- 
ber of laysisfour. ‘They are ushered 
in by me introduction, in which 
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there is something of a parade of read- 
ing, and something of an affectation 
of modesty. Mr. Macaulay labours 
at great length to shew that Rome, 
in its early days, had ballad poetry. 
He cites the authority of Ennius, 
and Cato the censor, and Varro, 
and Dionysius, and Cicero, and Va- 
lerius Maximus, and Horace, Virgil, 
Ovid, Servius the commentator, 
Aulus Gellius, and Lord only knows 
whom besides, to support his theor 
about the existence of those ballads. 
But who, nowadays that Niebuhr 
and Arnold have written, disputes the 
fact? No doubt there were ballads 
in ancient Rome, and some of them 
were metrical legends of gods and 
demigods, and mythical heroes, and 
some of real men; and fragments of 
these have glided down the stream 
of ‘Time, and were seized upon by 
History as waifs and strays floated 
ar from the wreck of an earlier 
world. But though this be the case, 
it is yet to be seen whether we can 
go quite so far as Mr. Macaulay 
would lead us, and by the particular 
paths it has pleased him to pursue. 
The proposition that Rome had 
ballad poetry has been already esta- 
blished, and his purpose might have 
been answered by quoting Arnold, 
instead of evoking such a host of 
ancients. We believe the truth is, 
that there never was the nation or 
tribe yet, which had not, soon after 
it became possessed of a capable lan- 
guage, some species of ballad poetry. 
Mr. Macaulay after having, under 
the auspices of his classical authori- 
ties, applied this general proposition 
to the particular of old Rome, pro- 
ceeds to say :-— 


‘‘ The proposition, then, that Rome 
had ballad poetry, is not merely in 
itself highly probable, but is fully proved 
by direct evidence of the greatest weight. 
This proposition being established, it 
becomes easy to understand why the 
early history of the city is like almost 
every thing else in Latin literature—na- 
tive where almost every thing else is 
borrowed, imaginative where almost 
every thing else is prosaic. We can 
scarcely hesitate to pronounce that the 
magnificent, pathetic, and truly national 
legends, which present so striking con- 
trast. to all that surrounds them, are 
broken and defaced fragments of that 
eurly poetry which, even in the age of 
Cato the censor, had become antiquated, 
and of which Tully had never heard 
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a line. That this poetry should have 
been suffered to perish will not appear 
strange, when we consider how complete 
was the triumph of the Greek genius 
over the public mind of Italy. It is 
probable that, at an early period, Homer, 
Archilochus, aud Herodotus, furnished 
some hints to the Latin minstrels ; but 
it was not till after the war with 
Pyrrhus thut the poetry of Rome began 
to put off its old Ausonian character. 
The trausformation was soon consum- 
mated. The conquered, says Horace, 
led captive the conquerors. It was 
precisely at the time at which the 
Roman people rose to unrivalled poli- 
tical ascendancy that they stooped to 
pass under the intellectual yoke. It 
was precisely at the time at which the 
sceptre departed from Greece that the 
empire of her language and her arts 
became universal and despotic. The 
revolution, indeed, was not effected with. 
out a struggle. Nevius seems to have 
been the last of the ancient line of poets. 
Ennius was the founder of anew dynasty, 
Nevius celebrated the first Punic War 
in Saturnian verse, the old national verse 
of Italy. Ennius sang the second Punic 
War in numbers borrowed from the Iliad. 
The elder poet, -in the epitaph which 
he wrote for himself, and which is a 
fine specimen of the early Roman dic- 
tion and versification, plaintively boasted 
that the Latin language had died 
with him. Thus what to Horace ap. 
peared to be the first faint dawn of 
Roman literature appeared to Nevius 
to be its hopeless setting. In truth, one 
language was setting, another dawning. 
The victory of the foreign taste was 
decisive: and, indeed, we can hardly 
blame the Romans for turning away 
with contempt from the rude lays which 
had delighted their fathers, and giving 
their whole admiration to the great pro- 
ductions of Greece. ‘The national ro- 
munces, neglected by the great and the 
refined, whose education had been finished 
at Rhodes or Athens, continued, it may 
be supposed during some generations, to 
delight the vulgar. While Virgil, in 
hexumeters of exquisite modulation, de. 
scribed the sports of rustics, those rustics 
were still singing their wild Saturnian 
ballads. It is not improbable that, at 
the time when Cicero lamented the irre- 
parable loss of the poems mentioned by 
Cato, a search among the nooks of the 
Appennines, as active as the search 
which Sir Walter Scott made among the 
descendants of the moss-troopers of 
Liddesdale, might have brought to light 
many fine remains of ancient minstrelsy, 
No such search was made—the Latin 
ballads perished for ever. Yet discern- 
ing critics have thought that they could 
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still. perceive in the early history of 
Rome numerous fragments of this lost 
poetry; as the traveller on classic 
grounds sometimes finds, built into the 
heavy wall of a fort or convent, a pillar 
rich with acanthus leaves, or a frieze 
where the Amazons and Bacchanals seem 
to live. ‘The theatres and temples of 
the Greek and Roman were degraded 
into the quarries of the Turk and the 
Goth: even so did the old Saturnian 
poetry become the quarry in which a 
crowd of orators and annalists found the 
materials for their prose. It is not diffi- 
cult to trace the process by which the 
old songs were transmuted into the form 
which they now wear. Funeral pane- 
gyric and chronicle appear to have been 
the intermediate links which connected 
the lost ballads with the histories now 
extant. From a very early period it 
was the usage that an oration should be 
pronounced over the remains of a noble 
Roman ; the orator, as we learn from 
Polybius, was expected on such an occa- 
sion to recapitulate all the services which 
the ancestors of the deceased had, from 
the earliest time, rendered to the com- 
monwealth. There can be little doubt 
that the speaker on whom this duty was 
imposed would make use of all the 
stories suited to his purpose which were 
to be found in the popular lays. There 
can be as little doubt that the family of 
an eminent man would preserve the copy 
of a speech which had been pronounced 
over his corpse. The compilers of the 
early chronicles would have recourse to 
these speeches ; and the great historians 
of a later period would have recourse to 
the chronicles.”* 


Running over many pages whose 
object is to shew that actually in 
modern nations ballads had been 
made the foundation of chronicles, 
and these, in their turn, of history, 
we find him arrived at the following 
conclusion. “Such, or nearly such, 
appears to have been the process 
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* We have refrained from loading our pages with Mr. Macanlay’s notes upon 
the above passages ; in which he dilates upon the Saturnian measure, and other such 
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by which the lost ballad-poetry of 
Rome was transformed into history. 
To recover that process, to trans- 
form some portions of early history 
back into the poetry out of which 
they were made, is the object of this 
work.” He then informs us that, in 
the poems to follow, he speaks not 
in his own person, but in that of an 
ancient Roman citizen. 

There are only four lays, “ Hora- 
tius;” the “Battle of the Lake 
Regillus ;” “ Virginia ;” and the 
“ Prophecy of Capys.” All, except 
“Virginia,” relate to times anterior 
to the dissolution of the great Roman 
monarchy. Wewill accordingly re- 
serve for the lay of “ Virginia” some 
remarks, that we shall take the op- 
portunity of making upon the views 
of ancient Roman history and the 
ancient Romans, which Mr. Macaulay 
has been at so much pains to set 
forth, and in whose spirit he has 
formed his ballads. Having let him 
explain his plan, we will, for the 
present, employ ourselves only with 
his verses. The “Prophecy of 
Capys” is the last, and, in our 
opinion, taken as a whole, the finest 
lay of them all. Amulius has been 
slain, and Numitor restored by the 
children of the war-god. ‘They march 
at the head of a procession ; one bears 
the head of Amulius on the point of 
his broad sword—the other, on a 
boar-spear, the head of Camers the 
pontiff — 


“ Who spake the words of doom— 
* The children to the Tiber, 
The mother to the tomb.’ ” 


Red with blood—in the livery of 
their father Gradivus, they reach 
their grandsire’s hall :— 


branches of learning ; he differs with Bentley, and rushes boldly into the contro- 


versy. 


We will not say a word on this subject, farther than to remark that he shews 
a laudable desire to rival his great opponent, even in a caprice. 


Bentley, in one of 


the tracts prefixed to his edition of Terence, took it into his head to write :— 


*€ Quin et iambicus ille xaraayxeixis, 
Terentio multum et merito amatus, 
Apud nostros quoque in magna gratia est ; 


Nam si remit 


tent quippiam . 
Is decently 


run through the lungs : 


dolores. 
o’ Bully.” 


philumenam 
and there’s an end 


Mr. Macaulay, not to be outdone, says :—“‘ Indeed there cannot be a more 
perfect Saturnian line than one which is sung in every English nursery— 


‘ The queen was in her parlour eating bread and honey,’ ” 
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“ Tn the hall-gate sat Capys,—. 
Capys, the sightless seer ; 
From bead to foot he trembled 
As Romulus drew near. 
And up stood stiff his thin white hair, 
And his blind eyes flashed fire ; 
‘Hail! foster-child of the wondrous 
nurse! 
Hail! son of the wondrous sire ! 


But thou—what dost thou here 
In the old man’s peaceful hall? 
What doth the eagle in the coop, 
rhe bison in the stall? 
Our corn fills many a garner, 
Our vines clasp many a tree, 
Our flocks are white on many a hill, 
But these are not for thee. 


For thee no treasure ripens 
In the Tartessian mine ; 
For thee no ship brings precious bales 
Across the Libyan brine. 
Thou shalt not drink from amber, 
Thou shalt not rest on down ; 
Arabia shall not steep thy locks, 
Nor Sidon tinge thy gown. 


Leave gold, and myrrh, and jewels, 
Rich table and soft bed, 
lo them who of man’s seed are born, 
Whom woman’s milk hath fed. 
Thou wast not made for lucre, 
For pleasure, nor for rest, 
Thou that art sprung from the war- 
god’s loins, 
And hast tugged at the she-wolf’s 
breast. 


From sunrise until sunset, 
All earth shall hear thy fame ; 
\ glorious city thou shalt build, 
And name it by thy name. 
And there, unquenched through ages, 
Like Vesta’s sacred fire, 
Shall live the spirit of thy nurse, 
The spirit of thy sire. 


he ox toils through the furrow, 
Obedient to the goad - 

lhe patient ass up flinty paths 
Plods with his weary load, 

With whine and bound the spaniel 
His master’s whistle hears ; 

And the sheep yields her patiently 
lo the loud clashing shears. 


But thy nurse will hear no master, 
Thy nurse will bear no load ; 

And woe to them that shear her, 
And woe to them that goad ! 

When all the pack, loud baying, 
Her bloody lair surrounds, 

She dies in silence, biting hard, 
Amidst the dying hounds. 


Pomona loyes the orchard, 
And Liber loves the vine, 

And Pales loves the straw-built shed 
Warm with the breath of kine, 
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And Venus loves the whispers 
Of plighted youth and maid, 

In April’s ivory moonfight, 
Beneath the chestnut shade. 


But thy father loves the clashing 
Of broadsword and of shield ; 
He loves to drink the steam that reeks 
From the fresh battle-field. 
He smiles a smile more dreadful 
Than his own dreadful frown, 
When he sees the thick black cloud of 
smoke 
Go up from the conquered town. 


And such as is the war-god, 
The author of thy line, 
And such as she who suckled thee, 
Even such be thou and thine. 
Leave to the soft Campanian 
His baths and his perfunies ; 
Leave to the sordid race of Tyre 
Their dyeing vats and looms. 
Leave to the sons of Carthage 
The rudder and the oar ; 
Leave to the Greek his marble nymphs, 
And scrolls of wordy lore. 


Thine, Roman, is the pilum,— 
Roman, the sword is thine, 

‘The even trench, the bristling mound, 
The legion’s ordered line. 

And thine the wheels of triumph, 
Which, with their laurelled train, 

Move slowly up the shouting streets 
To Joye’s eternal fane, 


Beneath thy yoke the Volscian 
Shall veil his lofty brow ; 
Soft Capua’s curled revellers 
Before thy chairs shall bow. 
The Lucumoes of Arnus 
Shall quake thy rods to see ; 
And the proud Samnite’s heart of steel 
Shall yield to only thee. 


The Gaul shall come against thee, 
From the land of snow and night, 
Thou shalt give his fair-haired armies 
To the raven and the kite, 

The Greek shall come against thee, 
The conqueror of the east, 

Leside him stalks to battle 
The huge earth-shaking beast ;— 


The beast on whom the castle, 
With all its guards doth stand, 
The beast who hath between his eyes 
The serpent for a hand. 
First march the bold Epirotes, 
Wedged close with shield and spear ; 
And the ranks of false Tarentum 
Are glittering in the rear. 


The ranks of false Tarentum 
Like hunted sheep shall fly ; 
In vain the bold Epirotes 
Shall round their standards die. 
¥ 
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And Appennines’ grey vultures 
Shall have a noble feast, 
Of the fat and of the eyes 
Of the huge earth-shaking beast. 


Hurrah for the good weapons 
That keep the war-god's land ! 
Hurrah for Rome’s stout pilum, 
In a stout Roman hand ! 
Hurrah for Rome’s short broadsword, 
That through the thick array 
Of levelled spears, and serried shields, 
Hews deep its gory way. 


Hfurrab for the great triumph 

That stretches many a mile, 
Hurrah for the wan captives 

That pass in endless file ! 
Ilo! bold Epirotes, whither 

Hath the Red King ta’en flight ? 
Ilo! dogs of false Tarentum, 

Is not the gown washed white ?” 


The critic, by the way, in this 
grand burst, might, in more thanone 
instance, object to the accuracy of 
the predictions made by the sightless 
seer. We, however, will pass over 
all but one. ‘The Romans, our great 
predecessors in the art and pluck of 
boarding, would have been by no 
means disposed to 


“* Leave to the sons of Carthage 
The rudder and the oar.” 


And the treaty with Carthage in the 
first year of the Republic very dis- 
tinctly belies the prophecy :— 


** For thee no ship brings precious bales 
Across the J.ybian brine.” 


On the whole, however, this lay is 
by much the most true, character- 
istic, idiomatic as it were, and class- 
ical of the four. It ends very finely. 
Such a conclusion is of the order 
that marks the compositions of Mo- 
zart and Beethoven ; and proves the 
hand of the master :— 


‘** Then where o’er two bright havens 
The towers of Corinth frown ; 
Where the gigantic king of day 
On his own Rhodes looks down ; 
Where soft Orontes murmurs 
Beneath the laurel shades ; 
Where Nile reflects the endless lengths 
Of dark-red colonnades ; 
Where in the still, deep water, 
Sheltered from waves and blasts, 
Bristles the dusky forest 
Of Byrsa’s thousand masts ; 
Where fur-clad hunters wander 
Amidst the Northern ice ; 
Where through the sand of morning land 
The camel bears the spice ; 
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Where Atlas flings his shadow 
Far o’er the Western foam ; 
SUALL BE GREAT FEAR ON ALL WHO HEAR 

Tue micury NAME or Rone.” 

Bravo, Macaulay! Hurra! for the 
mighty fearful name, breathe it in 
what syllables you may — Rome, 
Valentia, Flora, Febris— Hurra! 
for the war-god, the common pro- 
genitor of the Roman and of the 
Norman, the Saxon and the Dane, 
fused into the might of English- 
man, to whom has descended upon 
earth the imperial glory and_ the 
sway! 

This whole lay is,. we repeat, 
indeed a magnificent burst of ver- 
sification, imbued with the full 
classic spirit. It is one the like 
of which could be made in no other 
modern language. ‘The soul of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans _ has 
passed into the English, and to 
them, accordingly, has been vouch- 
safed the appropriate tongue to give 
it utterance. When English orators 
speak, when English poets sing on 
classical subjects, it is in the lofty 
consciousness that they are dealing 
with things pertaining to their pre- 
decessors in glory and dominion, 
and which has thus been, with their 
empire over mind: and matter, trans- 
mitted to be their own,- Heirs, in 
arts and sciences, in literature and 
philosophy, to the Greeks, and the 
carriers out of their marvellous in- 
ventions into the fulfilment of mighty 
works, to’ influence the destinies of 
all human kind; as, for instance, in 
enlarging the exquisite toy of Gelon 
of Syracuse into the full majesty of 
the steam-engine ; they are the heirs 
of the Romans in martial renown 
and extent of empire. Shakspeare 
may have had little of mere scholastic 
learning, but no writer ever com- 
prehended - better the character of 
the Roman people, and that of their 
most distinguished men, as his match- 
less series of Roman plays doth well 
testify. There it is that a perfect 
mastery is exhibited, not alone over 
the legends of the carly days, which 
mark, in some sort, the spirit of an 
age, but likewise over the proud 
historic personages, who are restored 
to light in all their living lineaments ; 
and, thanks to his magic power, 
mightiest Julius, and the triumvir 
Antonius, and young Octavius, and 
the immortal murderers, Brutus and 
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Cassius, and the rest, are all before 
us, and have their being. Every 
character is as nicely discriminated, 
and as truly drawn, as in former 
life; each has its position and un- 
mistakable idiosyncrasy, and is com- 
mitted to your mind for ever in its 
own peculiar outlines, its peculiar 
hues and colours. Not all that you 
can gather from ‘the pages of Cicero 
and other contemporary and classic 
writers gives you a more exalted, 
and yet more precise notion of 
Marcus Prutus as he appeared to 
his countrymen than the one passage 
of Shakspeare :— 


** Antony. This was the noblest Roman 

of them all : 

Ail the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Cesar : 

He only, in a general honest thought, 

And common good to all, made one of 
them. 

llis life was gentle ; and the elements 

So mixed in him, that Nature might 
stand up, 

And say to all the world, ‘this was-a 
man !?” 


Nor is the character of the great- 
est of all that ever breathed, except 
Alexander the Great, less perfectly 
seized, and thrown out upon the 
page in a few bold and rapid touches. 
The chivalry and the philosophy, 
the firmness and the gentleness, 
which constituted the leading charac- 
teristics of the all-accomplished Ju- 
lius have been most thoroughly 
divined, most accurately drawn, and 
brought out into the fullest light by 
a miraculous power of art. Dread- 
ful has been the night that ushers 
in the morning :— 


“Big with the fate of Casar and of 
Rome,” 


** And craves have yawned and yielded 

up their dead ; 

fiery warriors 

clouds, 

lu rauks and squadrons, and right form 
of war, 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol ; 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 

Horses did neigh, and dying men did 
groan, 

And ghosts did shriek, and squeal about 
the streets ; 

O, Cwsar! these things are beyond all 
use, 

And I do fear them,” 


Fierce fight upon the 
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But mark Ceasar :— 


** Cowards die many times before thei 
deaths ; 

The valiant never taste 
once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have 
heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men 
should fear ; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come, when it will come.” 


of death but 


So saith too the philosophic motto 
of the Russells :— 


‘‘ Che sara, sara!” 

But, in point of fact, the more and 
more we enlarge our minds to com- 
prehend, the more and more. shall 
we be convinced how completely 
the genius of Shakspeare “ plucked 
out the heart of the mystery,” 
with reference as well to Roman 
story as to all other matters which, 
with his unconventional book-learn- 
ing, he adventured to treat. A 
striking instance of this is noticed by 
Arnold. This great historian ob- 
serves :— 


‘* It requires, indeed, no ordinary man 
to act the part of a popular leader against 
a popular aristocracy. Even in the 
Forum the patrician clubs were now the 
strongest party ; so great is thé supe- 
riority of youth, high birth, training in 
martial exercises, aud organisation ove 
mere numbers, But when they left the 
Forum, the tribunes were but indivi- 
duals, often advanced in life, with few 
slaves and no dependants, exposed in 
their own persons, and still more in thei: 
families, to all the insults and op- 
pressions which wealth, rank, and their 
numerous clients, enabled the patricians 
to offer. Whose spirit would not be 
broken by such a trial?) Who but the 
very boldest and firmest of men would 
have scrupled to purchase security in 
private life from such constant persecu- 
tion, by withdrawing in his public capa- 
city that opposition which, after all, he 
might feel to be hopeless?” 

‘These philosophical remarks, how- 
ever surely they must have pre- 
sented themselves in the substance 
to the mind of every wise student, 
were, for the first time, given a place 
in an historical work by Arnold. 
But the “Poet of all Time” -had 
already divined them in the essence. 
The Doctor observes : 

‘* Shakspeare has truly seized this point 
in the character of the tribuneship, that 
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it was generally held by men of mature, 
or even of advanced age; the tribunes 
who oppose Coriolanus are elderly men, 
like the city magistrates of modern 
times ; and the aristocratical party taunt 
them with their want of strength, — 
‘ Aged sir, hands off!’ ‘ Hence, rotten 
thing, or I will shake thy bones out of 
thy garments!’ So the popular leader 
at Syracuse, Athenagoras, complains, 
of the youth and presumption of He- 
mocrates and his party. And this is 
natural; for he who has to make his 
own way to fame cannot expect to be 
distinguished as early in life as those 
who are recommended at once to 
public notice by the celebrity of their 
family.” 


Doubtless, it was the spirit of this 
just remark which led Shakspeare to 
his conclusion. In fine, no man who 
ever wrote since the actual days of 
Greece and Rome was so deeply im- 
bued with classic feeling as our own 
Shakspeare, who, we are told, had 
small Latin and less Greek. No man 
ever made the mind of the great 
buried ages of the world whereof 
he treated so thoroughly his own. 
Another of our poets, and he one of 
the moderns, like Shakspeare scant- 
well learned in the niceties of the 
Greek and Latin tongues, and the 
machinery of their versification, had 
2 most glorious classic inspiration. 
We mean Lord Byron. Never does 
the undying stream of life run in 
more abounding vigour through his 
verses than when he sings, as it 
may be, the song of triumph or 
Marathon or 'Thrasymene,— of Sa- 
lamis or of Cannz,— of the Isles of 
Greece or the trebly hundred tri- 
umphs of the lofty city. Sylla, the 
most fortunate of men, in life and 
death, had his felicity prolonged even 
unto this, that, after the lapse of 
ages, there was granted unto his me- 
mory a poet capable of conceiving 
his character and doing justice, in the 
most sublime strains, to its surpassing 
merits for a Roman. Sylla was first 
of victors; he was the most Roman 
of all the iron men of Rome; and 
fitly was he blazoned forth to all 
time, in all the splendour of his pe- 
culiar lineaments, making a concen- 
tration and exemplar of all that an- 
cient Rome adored in man, through 
the power of verses, worthy of such 
a theme, and unexcelled in beauty, 
truth, and grandeur. 
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** Oh, thou, whose chariot roll’d on For. 
tune’s wheel, 
‘Triumphant Sylla! thou, who didst 
subdue 
Thy country’s foes ere thou wouldst 
pause to feel 
The wrath of thine own wrongs, or 
reap the dues 
Of hoarded vengeance, till thine eagles 
flew 
O’er prostrate Asia! thou, who with 
thy frown 
Annihilated senates— Roman, too, 
With all thy vices, for thou didst lay 
down 
With an atoning smile a more than earthly 
crown — 


The dictatorial wreath, — couldst thou 
divine 

To what would one day dwindle that 
which made 

Thee more than mortal? and that so 
supine 

By aught than Romans Rome should 

thus be laid? 

She who was named Eternal, and ar- 
ray’d 

Her warriors but to conquer—she who 
veil’d 

Earth with her haughty shadow, and 
display’d, . 

Until the o’er-canopied horizon fail’d, 

Her rushing wings! Oh! she who was 

Almighty hail’d!” 


Looking back a little in our file of 
poets, we find many who could vivify 
dead classic subjects, and pour them 
forth, in burning verses, potent over 
each and every emotion of the human 
heart. Bear witness, amongst the 
foremost and the mightiest, the au- 
gust works of Dryden and of Milton! 
The ode of the one and the epic of 
the other take their state in un- 
dimmed majesty beside the most re- 
splendent efforts of ancient art and 
of the world’s more youthful genius. 

Dryden and Milton, however, were 
men of profound and various learn- 
ing, and their classic enthusiasm, and 
the fruit it bore in the fulfilment of 
the lofty enterprises on which they 
entered, is not so much a matter ot 
wonderment as the taste which led, 
and the powers which enabled, Shak- 
speare and Byron to deal with themes 
of the ancient lore. The latter two 
had the whole poetry of the Greek 
and Roman story within their grasp. 
It is open to any man who can read. 
that most charming storchouse of 
high thoughts, noble deeds, and most 
exquisitely amusing narratives — the 
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false alike with the true — Sir Tho- 
mas North’s Plitarch. The former 
had this with all the learning to boot. 
Mr. Macaulay in this point of view 
stands between. He had the poetry 
of the classic ages, so abundantly 
thrown forth and in so fascinating a 
manner by the writers of the Eli- 
zabethan age, clearly before his mind, 
and he had a little of the learning. 
Not very much, however. He is far 
behind any modern scholar of repute, 
and infinitely removed from those 
scholars of the age of the Tudors and 
Stuarts, under whose auspices the 
choicest productions of the historians, 
philosophers, orators, poets of old, 
became acclimated in England, and 
were the familiar themes of allusion 
in all literary conversations where- 
in ladies and gentlemen took part. 
He has handled the dry bones of 
ancient classic literature, but he has 
brought away with him little but 
the dust. He has reconstructed no 
skeleton of mammoth or behemoth, 
like Niebuhr or Arnold, from the 
data afforded to him in the bones 
and fragments of bones he has exa- 
mined. All that he has done in 
vivifying classical subjects he might 
have done just as well without ever 
having studied more than the mere 
tasks of the idle school-boy. Apply 
a test to this. Suppose (and no 
great stretch of imagination is re- 
quired, for Father Prout of ours 
would do that to which we are about 
toallude in half-an-hour's fine frenzy, 
after removing his spectacles to let 
his eye roll unimpeded after the pre- 
scribed fashion of poets),— suppose, 
we say, any of these Lays of Macaulay 
turned into Greek! What would 
they be? Words--words—words ! 
And very indifferent words too! ‘The 
sound and fury would necessarily be 
gone, and the signification in the 
original being very slight and widely 
spread, like liquid manure on a hun- 
gry field, would, in the Greek, reek 
away into nothing. But how differ- 
ent would it be with passages re- 
lating to classic story from Shak- 
speare, or Milton, or Dryden, or 
Byron! ‘Turn these into what lan- 
guage you please, and the idea, and 
the notions, suggestive of trains of 
conceptions which expound and adorn 
it, must stillremain. Still the poetry 
—that which is creative in men’s 
minds—the great male principle, 
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must remain; as the dread Supreme 
of the Pagan world was still the 
same under whatever style he might 
be addressed, whatever attire he 
might wear, in whatsoever tongue he 
might be adored. ‘The same may be 
said of another great poet, recently 
of the living—FPercy Shelley. He 
was, perhaps, the first of all trans- 
lators, not alone from the Greek, but 
from other languages; as, “ The 
Homerie Hymn to Mercury,” “ ‘The 
Cyclops of Euripides,” the “ Scenes 
from Calderon,” and from the Faust 
of Goethe, abundantly testify. He 
is one who, following in the footsteps 
of the great masters of our tongue, 
the translators of the Bible, Shak- 
speare, Bacon, Raleigh, Spenser, Mil- 
ton, Dryden, Bolingbroke, and Ed- 
mund Burke, has shewn how mar- 
vellously near, in copiousness, in ac- 
curacy, in vigour, and pictorial power, 
our own English comes to the mira- 
culous language ofantiquity, in which 
Homer yet sings and Demosthenes 
still speaks. ‘The Grecian soul and 
fire which inspired those translations 
of Shelley naturally animated him 
in his original effusions upon classic 
subjects, and the consequence is, that 
though they wear the outward garb 
of the other great language, English, 
they are in the essence, as they might 
be made in the clothing, pure Greek. 
Not in the least so is it with Macau- 
lay. What he writes is plain, im- 
practicable English ; utterly unavail- 
able, whatever may be the subject 
treated of, for any purpose excepting 
that to which it was originally di- 
rected, or for any auditory save that 
of a John-Bullish one, which very 
willingly lends him its ears. There 
is nothing of deep thought in Macau- 
lay’s lays or ballads ; little, if indeed 
any thing, of imagination. Nothing 
lies beneath the surface of the rapid, 
dancing, glittering flood of words; 
it is the stream which the thunder- 
shower makes in the bed of the 
mountain rivulet; it is exciting and 
beautiful in its shouting and in its 
bubblings whilst it rushes forward, 
but when it has run its brief course, 
the depth of silence swallows up its 
noise and tumult, and the gallant 
bearing of its onset ;—it is no more 
where it ran, it leaves no trace be- 
hind, and it has no future function 
to perform. ‘The power of Macaulay 
is in the pomp and vigour of verbal 
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expression, not in thought, pregnant 
with trains of thought, or in ima- 
ginations which enable the~ poetic 
reader to people infinite space. with 
rich or delicate imaginations. Cer- 
tainly his epithets are fine and sug- 
gestive. His vocabulary is limited 
in extent, but it is of excellent qua- 
lity, being taken chiefly from the 
works of great Elizabethan writers. 
Ilis lines are in themselves, and, as 
they run, fine, sounding lines, but 
they would not stand the test so judi- 
ciously applied by Horace to poetry. 
Break up a line of Macaulay's, and 
you will in vain seek the disjecta 
membra poete. We have said enough 
to shew how completely localised to 
England and Englishmen must be 
Macaulay's effusions, wherever he 
may lay the scene, and however he 
may try to identify himself with the 
bards of other countries and of other 
days. Without further comment 
for the present, we pass on to another 
lay, the first in the volume,—the lay 
of “ Horatius.” ‘The extract we are 
about to make needs no introduction 
to the merest schoolboy :— 


“« Just then a scout came flying, 

All wild with haste and fear— 
‘To arms! to arms! Sir Consul ; 

Lars Porsenna is here !’ 

On the low bills to westward 

The consul fixed his eye, 

And saw the swarthy storm of dust 

Rise fast along the sky. 

And nearer, fast, and nearer, 

Doh the red whirlwind come, 
And louder still, and still more loud, 
From underneath that rolling cloud, 
Is heard the trumpet’s war-note proud, 

The trampling and the hum. 

And plainly and more plainly, 

Now through the gloom appears, 
Far to left and far to right, 
In broken gléams of 

light, 
The long array of helmets bright, 

‘The long array of spears! 

And plainly and more plainly, 

Above that glimmering line, 
Now might ye see the banners 

Of twelve fair cities shine ; 

But the banner of proud Clusium 

Was highest of them all, 

Ihe terror of the Umbrian, 

The terror of the Gaul. 
And plainly and more plainly 

Now might the burghers know, 
By port and vest, by horse and crest, 

Kach warlike Lucumo. 

There Cilnius of Arretium 
On his fleet roan was seen ; 


dark blue 
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And Astur of the four-fold shield, 
Girt with the brand none else may 
wield, 
Tolumnius with the belt of gold, 
And dark Verbenna from the hold 
By reedy Thrasymene. 
Fast by the royal standard, 
O’erlooking all the war, 
Lars Porsenna of Clusium 
Sat in his ivory car ; 
By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name ; 
And by the left false Sextus, 
That wrought the deed of shame. 
But when the face of Sextus 
Was seen among the foes, 
A yell that rent the firmament 
From all the town arose. 
On the house-tops was no woman 
But spat towards him and hissed ; 
No child but screamed out curses, 
And shook its little fist. 
But the consul’s brow was sad, 
And the consul’s speech was low ; 
And darkly looked he at the wall, 
And darkly at the foe. 
‘ Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down ; 
And it they once may win the bridge, 
What hope to save the town ?’ 
Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The captain of the gate ; 
‘To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods ; 
And for the tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest ; 
And for the wife.who nurses 
His baby at her breast ; 
And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame, 
To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame? 
Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may ; 
I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon straight path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three.’ 
‘Now who will stand on eithe 
hand, 
And keep the bridge with me?’ 
Then out spake Spurius Lartius ; 
A Ramnian proud was he: 
‘Lo! 1 will stand at thy right hand 
And keep the bridge with thee.’ 
And out spake strong Herminius ; 
Of Titian blood was he : 
‘ I will abide on thy left side, 
And keep the bridge with thee.’ 
‘ Horatius,’ quoth the consul, 
‘ As thou sayest, so let it be.’ 
And straight against that great array 
Forth went the dauntless three. 
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For Romans in Rome's quarrel 
Spared neither land nor gold, 

Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old.” 


The phrase in this, “ Sir Consul,” 
has been largely held up to ridicule by 
the small wits “on town,” and this not 
undeservedly ; it has the sin of affec- 
tation about it. “O Consul” would 
have answered the purpose of his 
verse quite as well, and would have 
been classical to boot. “Sir Consul,” 
instead of raising the dignity of that 
ancient magistrate, was calculated only 
desorienter old Rome altogether. A 
facetious friend of ours attempts to 
account for this signal instance of 
bad taste on the part of Mr. Macau- 
lay, upon the supposition that, if he 
wrote “O Consul,” one of those pro- 
voking misprints might take place 
which will sometimes occur in the 
best -regulated printing-offices, arid 
his innocent line be transmuted into 
the dread, rebellious invocation,— 


“ To arms, to arms, O Connell!” 


We suggested to the critic, that our 
author might have got over this 
difficulty by addressing this magis- 
trate by his proper appellation 
pretor, as the word consul (col- 
league) was not brought into use 
until after the second secession of the 
plebeians to Mount Aventine, the 
overthrow of the Decemvirs, and the 
revolution v.c. of 305. The first two 
consuls, properly speaking, of Roman 
history were L. Valerius and M. 
Horatius ; so we shewed triumphant- 
ly that Macaulay had no just grounds 
for his squeamish apprehensions. 
Our friend also remarked that he 
thought it was not in good | taste 
to make Horatius Cocles, his hero, a 
member of the inferior tribe, while 
he makes his two companions belong 
each to one of the two higher tribes, 
the Ramnenses and Titienses, from 
whom the senate were chosen. 
Niebuhr’s suggestion of giving each 
tribe a representative in the defence 
of the bridge might have been adop- 
ted, without doing a poetical injustice 
to the great Horatian house. But 
we merely smiled at this criticism. 
To proceed, however. We look upon 
the burst of feeling on the appear- 
ance of Sextus as finely and forcibly 
described; but it is John Bullish: 
there is nothing Roman or classical 
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in it, as in the speech put into the 
mouth of Horatius, and still more 
in those beautiful and noble lines in 
which the characteristics of the Ro- 
man Gradivus are so well described 
and brought out in bold relief from 
the contrast presented in the smooth 
flow and peaceful images suggested 
by the preceding verses :— 


‘© And Venus loves the whispers 
Of plighted youth and maid 

In April’s ivory moonlight, 
Beneath the chestnut shade.” 


We should have preferred “sil- 
very” to “ivory ;” the sheen of ivory 
is all too cold, and dull, and hard, 
and gives you no notion of the soft, 
subdued, moist gleams of moonlight, 
when the 


“* Winds are breathing low and the stars 
shining bright.” 


“ But thy father loves the clashing 
Of broadsword and of shield : 
He loves to drink the steam that reeks 
From the fresh battle-field : 
He-smiles a smile more dreadful 
Than his own dreadful frown, 
When he sees the thick black cloud of 
smoke 
Go up from the conquered town.” 


Tforace, in his second ode, has pur- 
sued the same course, and produced 
the like grand effect. We look upon 
it as a matter of praise, rather than 
of blame, that Mr. Macaulay should 
have caught a suggestion from this, 
and been able to imitate so success- 
fully the spirit of his great original. 
Horace sings : — 


“« Sive tu mavis Erycina ridens, 

Quam locus circumvolat, et Cupido : 

Sive neglectum genus, et nepotes, 
Respicis, auctor. 


Heu! nimis longo satiate ludo, 

Quem juvat clamor, galeeque leves, 

Acer et Mauri peditis cruentum 
Vultus in hostem.” 


Homer's oft-repeated line com- 
pletes the picture of the war-god :— 


"Agts, Acts, Beororayt Mmiaipove 
TuxiomrAnre ! 


But much as Mr. Macaulay may 
be indebted for inspiration and 
imagery to the classic writers, and, 
as he acknowledges, to our ancient 
ballad poetry and Sir Walter Scott, 
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he is under larger obligations to his 
former self as a ballad-writer than 
anybody else. The peculiar form of 
expression, and style of thought, 
which, however adorned as they are, 
and ought to be, to constitute their 
character by classical and historic 
allusions, are peculiarly English and 
Elizabethan. Some of those very 
expressions that have been laughed 
at are such as Sir Thomas North 
would have delighted to use. But 
many of those peculiarities which 
form a charm in his ballads, when 
the theme is England or English, 
turn into defects when the theme is 
an antique foreign legend. The 
costume, in one case—the Ar- 
mada, for instance—is perfect; in 
the other it is incongruous and in- 
correct ; and the rattle of the metre 
assorts ill enough with our notions 
of the stern, grave, iron men of 
Rome, and the measure of the Lays 
that would make a welcome pulsa- 
tion on their ear. Strings of names, 
when the men are shadows, and the 
places, for the most part no better, 
and when they are even not so have 
yet no power on our hearts, are, 
however sounding they may be, 
things of little, indeed, no interest; 
but how different it is when all their 
proper names are big with associa- 
tions stretching through the realms 
of history, and the actual and visible 
present. The force of this will be 
observed when we quote a stirring 
passage in’Macaulay’s Armada :— 


*« Night sank upon the dusky beach, and 
on the purple sea ; 

Such night in England ne’er had been, 
nor e’er again shall be. 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds from 
Lynn to Milford Bay, 

That time of slumber was as bright and 
busy as the day; 

For swift to east, and swift to west, the 
warning radiance spread ; 

High on St. Michael’s Mount it shone— 
it shone on Beachy Head. 

Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along 
the southern shore, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, 
those twinkling points of fire ; 

The fisher left his skiff to rock on Ta. 
mar’s glittering waves,— 

The rugged miners poured to war from 
Mendip's sunless caves ; 

O'er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cranbourne's 
oaks, the fiery herald flew ; 

He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, 
the rangers of Beaulieu. 
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Right sharp and quick the bells all night 
rang out from Bristol town, 

And ere the day three hundred horse had 
met on Clifton Down ; 

The sentinel on Whitehall Gate looked 
forth into the night, 

And saw o’erhanging Richmond Hill the 
streak of blood-red light. 

Then bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the 
death-.like silence broke, 

And with one start, and with one cry, 
the royal city woke. 

At once on all her stately gates arose the 
answering fires ; 

At once the wild alarm clashed from all 
her reeling spires ; 

From all the batteries of the Tower 
pealed loud the voice of fear ; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames 
sent back a louder cheer ; 

And from the farthest wards was heard 
the rush of hurrying feet, 

And the broad streams of flags and pikes 
dashed down each roaring street ; 

And broader still became the blaze and 
louder still the din, 

As fast from every village round the 
horse came pouring in: 

And eastward straight, from wild Black- 
heath, the warlike errand went, 

And roused in many an ancient hall the 
gallant squires of Kent. 

Southward, from Surrey’s pleasant hills, 
flew those bright couriers forth ; 

High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy 
moor they started for the north ; 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired 
they bounded still, 

All night from tower to tower they sprang 
—they sprang from hill to hill, 

Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o'er 
Darwin's rocky dales, 

Till, like volcanoes, flared to heaven the 
stormy hills of Wales, 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on 
Malvern’s lonely height, 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the 
Wrekin’s crest of light, 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth 
on Ely’s stately fane, 

And tower and hamlet ran in arms o’er 
all the boundless plain, 

Till Belvoir’s lordly terrace the sign to 
Lincoln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on o’e1 
the wide vale of Trent, 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on 
Gaunt’s embattled pile, 

And the red glares on Skiddaw round 
the burghers of Carlisle.” 


This grand muster-roll of places 
is to an Englishman what Homer's 
catalogue of the ships must have 
been to an ancient Greek. All have 
their associations personal or historic. 
But the shadowy names of Latin and 
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Etrusean towns and villages, whose 
very site is doubtful, speak in no 
sort to the feelings of any living 
man. ‘The hurraing, too, in this 
Armada, and the Battle of Ivry, is 
appropriate enough — 


“We have fought with our swords, 
hurrah !” 


but there is too much mre Cossack 
in putting it, as in the “ Lay of Ca- 
pys,” so prominently and so fre- 
quently forward in a Roman triumph, 


“ Hennis d’orgeuil, O 
fidéle, 
Et foule aux pieds les peuples 


 o 
rols. 


mon coursier 


et les 


Tt will be readily perceived, too, 
from the quotations we have made, 
how constantly Macaulay repeats 
the nervous phrases and fine images 
which shew so grandly in his first 
ballads. The description of the 
“start and bound,” with which “the 
royal city woke,” is deserving of the 
highest praise. Nothing can be more 
nee than the line,— 

‘ And the broad stream of flags and pikes 

dashed down each roaring street.” 


No man is more conscious of this 
than Mr. Macaulay, but he displays 
it to a degree which wears the air of 
poverty of invention, or of pride- 
fulness. Homer, in the rich excess 
of his poetical imagery and illustra- 
tion in pictorial words, may with a 
placid triumph be permitted to repeat 
again the same passages, as though 
they had been done to expound 
sal ieee such and such a subject, 
and could not be surpassed even by 
their creator. The poet saw that 
they were good. When, however, 
he reproduces them, it is in the en- 
tirety of their outward form, to suit 
the like matter to that whereon they 
had been before employed. Macau- 
lay, on the contrary, uses the essence, 
but throws a thin disguise over the 
form. Thus, above, we have “the 
roaring streets ;” and in the Lays we 
have the “shouting streets,” “ the 
bellowing forum,” “ the roaring 
gate,” and so on. We have “the 
thousand masts of Thames,” and 
“ Byrsa’s thousand masts.” We have 
“loudly and more loudly,” and 
“plainly and more plainly,” and 
‘* nearer and more near,” as con- 
stantly recurring in the Lays as the 
hurrahs of the Ballads. In short, 
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there is a vast deal ‘of reproduction 
of that which was originally good 
for the once in the place in which it 
appeared, but which, when called 
into use again and again, stamps the 
writer with mannerism, or something 
worse. In the “ Battle of the Lake 
Regillus” there are many fine pass- 
ages, though it is, upon the wkele, 
something heavier than the other 
two to which we have alluded. ‘The 
following description of a horse run- 
ning away after the death of his rider 
is fine, eedah evidently suggested 
by— 


“ Blood-shot his eyes, his nostril spread, 
The loose rein dangling on his head ; 
Housings and saddle bloody red, 

Lord Marmion’s steed rushed by.” 


Still we repeat the description is 
good, though Macaulay seems to 
have some odd notions of horseman- 
ship; for he talks with great fervour 
of men riding at the topmost pace 
with sluck rein and bloody spur. 
We suspect a canter on the high- 
road has been the highest speed with 
which he was ever personally ac- 
quainted, and that he is not conscious 
of the absolute necessity of keeping 
a horse together when he is going 
the pace :— 


“ Fast, fast, with heels wild spurning, 
The dark grey charger fled ; 

He burst through ranks of fighting men, 
He sprang o’er heaps of dead. 

His bridle far outstreaming, 
His flanks all blood and.foam, 

He sought the southern mountains, 
The mountains of his home. 

The pass was steep and rugged ; 
The wolves they howled and whined ; 

But he ran like a whirlwind up the pass, 
And left the wolves behind. 

Through many a startled hamlet 
Thundered his flying feet : 

He rushed through the gate of Tusculum, 
He rushed up the long white street. 

He rushed by tower and temple, 
And paused not from his race 

Till he stood before his master’s door 
In the stately market-place. 

And straightway round him gathered 
A pale and trembling crowd, 

And when they knew him, cries of rage 
Broke forth, and wailing loud : 

And women rent their tresses 
For their great prince’s fall ; 

And old men girt on their old swords 
And went to man the wall.” 


We now pass on to the character 
of those Lays, and propose, in the 
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first instance, to compare them with 
what those lost Zays were of which 
Mr. Macaulay has treated. We pre- 
fer Dr. Arnold’s account, however, 
of the probable literature of ancient 
Rome, and shall quote it according- 
ly:— 


‘* The end of the reign of the last king 
of Rome falls less than twenty years 
before the battle of Marathon, The age 
of the Greek heroic poetry was long 
since past; the evils of the iron age, of 
that imperfect civilisaation, when legal 
oppression has succeeded to the mere 
violence of the plunderer and the con- 
queror, had been bewailed by Hesiod 
three centuries earlier; ‘Theoginis had 
mourned over the sinking importance of 
noble birth and the growing influence of 
riches; the old aristocracies had been 
overthrown by single tyrants, and these 
again had every where yielded to the 
power of aristocracies under a mitigated 
form, which, in some instances, admitted 
a mixture of popular freedom. Alceus and 
Sappho had been dead for more than half 
a century ; Simonides was in the vigour 
of life; and prose history had already 
been attempted by Hecatzus of Miletus. 
Of the works of these last, indeed, only 
fragments have descended to us; but 
their entire writings, together with those 
of many other earlier poets, scattered up 
and down through a period of more than 
200 years, existed till the general wreck 
of ancient literature, and furnished abun. 
dant monuments of the vigour of the 
Greek mind, long before the period when 
history began faithfully to record par- 
ticular events. But of the Roman mind 
under the kings, Cicero knew no more 
than we do. He had seen no works of 
that period, whether. of historians or of 
poets ; he had never heard the, name of a 
single individual whose genius had made 
it famous, and had preserved its memory 
together with his own. A certain num- 
ber of laws ascribed to the kings, and 
preserved, whether on tables of wood or 
brass in the Capitol, or in the collection 
of the jurist Papirices, were almost 
the sole monuments which could illus. 
trate the spirit of the early ages of the 
Roman people. But even those, to judge 
from the few extracts with which we are 
acquainted, must have been modernised 
in their language; for the Latin of 
a law ascribed to ) Servius Tullius is per- 
fectly intelligible, and not more ancient 
in its forms than that of the fifth century 
of Rome, whereas the few genuine monu- 
ments of the earliest times, the hymns 
of the Salii and of the brotherhood of 
husbandry, Fratres Arvales, required to 
be interpreted to the Romans of Cicero’s 
time like a foreign language ; and of the 
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hymn of the Fratres Arvales we can 
ourselves judge, for it has been acci- 
dentally preserved to our days, and the 
meaning of nearly half of it is only to be 
gueased at. This agrees with ‘what 
Polybius says of the language of the 
treaty between Rome and Carthage, 
concluded in the first year of the com. 
monwealth ; it was so unlike the Latin 
of his own time, the end of the sixth and 
beginning of the seventh century of 
Rome, that even those who understood 
it best found some things in it which, 
with their best attention, they could 
scarcely explain. ‘Thus, although verses 
were undoubtedly made and sung in the 
times of the kings, at funerals and at feasts, 
in commemoration of the worthy deeds 
of the noblest of the Romans; and al- 
though some of the actual stories of the 
kings may, perhaps, have come down 
from this source, yet it does not appear 
that they were ever written, and thus 
they were altered from one generation to 
another, nor can any one tell at what 
time they attained to their present shape. 
Traces of a period, much later than that 
of the kings, may be discerned in them ; 
and I see no reason to differ from the 
opinion of Niebuhr, who thinks that as 
we now have them they are not earlier 
than the restoration of the city after the 
invasion of the Gauls. If this be so, 
there rests a veil not to be removed, not 
only on the particular history of the 
early Romans, but on that which we 
should much more desire to know, and 
which, in the case of Greece, stands 
forth in such full light, the nature and 
power of their genius; whilst they 
thought, what they hated and what they 
lov ed. Yet although the legends of the 
early Roman story are neither historical 
nor yet co-eval with the subjects which 
they celebrate, still their fame is so 
great, and their beauty and interest so 
surpassing, that it would be unpardon- 
able to ‘sacrifice them altogether to the 
spirit of inquiry and of fact, and to ex- 
clude them from the place which they 
have so long held in Roman history. 
Nor shall 1 complain of readers, if they 
pass over with indifference these at- 
tempts of mine to put together the mea- 
gré fragments of our knowledge, and to 
present them with an outline of the 
times of the kings, at once incomplete 
and without spirit; while they read 
with interest the immortal story of the 
fall. of Tarquinus, and the wars with 
Porsenna and the Latins, as it has been 
handed down to us in the rich colouring 
of the old heroic Lays of Rome.” 

All this is very beautifully ex- 
pressed by Arnold. Would to God, 
that with his great industry, and fine 
appreciation of the value of evidence, 
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he had been spared to complete the 
work he commenced! We are deeply 
indebted to him for marshalling some 
fine dreams, all of the olden time, and 
ushering them to our notice through 
the gate of horn. But, after all, to 
what does it come? ‘They are still 
dreams—thin dreams. All that we 
really know of ancient Rome, with 
the exception of one public document 
preserved by Polybius, is comprised 
in a very few. words written by Ta- 
citus,—* Urbem Romam 4 principio 
reges habuere.” Of a certainty, we 
know no more, than that the kings 
of Rome had a large and wide as- 
cendancy, and that by the results of 
a popular convulsion, followed by a 
civil war, the whole frame of the em- 
pire was as completely broken to 
pieces as by striking out with your 
fist you might shiver a globe of glass. 
History presents no example of so 
utter a destruction of every thing 
pertaining to a people, in every pos- 
sible respect, as that which followed 
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upon the Etruscan invasion, first; and, 
secondly, the crashing conquest of 
Rome by the Gauls. All before that 
date is mere, mere fable ; and it is not 
indigenous, as Mr. Macaulay seems 
to think. But, probably, we will take 
up the subject at another time, mak- 
ing Mr. Macaulay’s fancies the theme 
for writing in good earnest about an- 
cient Rome. 

But terminating thus abruptly for 
the present, let us not be misunder- 
stood. No man has a higher appre- 
ciation than the writer of the above 
article of Macaulay's enthusiasm and 
genius, or a more buoyant delight 
in his nervous versification. Iis 
Ballads \ong ago, when we first saw 
them, we got by heart at a burst; 
and it is no small portion of his Lays 
which recurs to us at idle moments, 
to make unbidden music in our ears, 
and usurp our memory. From the 
very depths of our heart, Macaulay, 
we cheer you on your lofty way. 


THE KINGDOM OF THOUGIIT. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


On! the Kingdom of Thought hath its rivers of beauty, 
Where Fame speeds her barque free from rocks and defiles. 
Noble hills there arise, and the highest is Dury ; 
But the best scenes of Thought are its beautiful isles. 
One crown’d by a grove, where a temple immortal 
‘To Shakspeare, that wonder of mind is begun ; 
Where Ariel, the gifted, attends at the portal, 
Whose gates shine afar like the gates of the sun ; 
There names beam around that are honour’d in story, 
Old relics of bards in those classic domains ; 
Oh, the kingdom of Thought hath its rivers of glory, 
And vast is the empire where Genius reigns! 


There, bower’d among roses, the Sylphs and the Graces 
Wake music from lutes that the angels have tuned ; 

There, known by the laurels that shadow'd their faces, 
The Muses of old with man’s spirit communed ! 

Leaf, colour, and light, their enchantment revealing, 
Appeal in a language to poetry known ; 

For each leaf hath its music,—each ray hath its feeling,— 
And Eloquence breathes in those hues —all its own! 

Then give me a name that is honour'd in story, 
Take station, and fortune, and-all that remains,— 

If I'm heir to that land with its rivers of glory, 
A son of that empire where Genius reigns! 
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CONFESSIONS OF GEORGE FITZ-BOODLE. 


DOROTHEA. 


Tre reason why my Memoirs have 
not been continued with that regu- 
larity which, I believe, is considered 
requisite by professional persons, in 
order to ensure the success of their 
work, is a very simple one—I have 
been otherwise engaged ; and as I do 
not care one straw whether the pub- 
lic do or do not like my speculations 
(heartily pitying, and at the same time 
despising, those | poor devils who write 
under different circumstances) —as 
I say, I was in Scotland shooting 
grouse for some time past, coming 
home deucedly tired of evenings, 
which I devoted to a cigar and a 
glass of toddy, it was quite impossible 
to satisfy the curiosity of the public. 
I bagged 1114 brace of grouse in 
sixty days, besides dancing in kilt 
before her M—y at Bl—r Ath—l. 
By the way, when Mr. F—x M—le 
gives away cairngorums, he may as 
well say whose property they are. 
I lent the man the very stone out of 
a snufi-mull with which Charles 
Edward complimented my great- 
great-aunt, Flora Mac Whirter. 

The worthy publisher sent me 
down his Magazine to Dunkeld (a 
good deal of it will be found in 
wadding over the moors, and per- 
haps in the birds which I sent him), 
and, at the same time, he despatched 
some critiques, both epistolary and 
newspaperacious, upon the former 
chapter of my Memoirs. The most 
indignant of the manuscript critiques 
came from a member of the Hebrew 
persuasion. And what do you think 
is the opinion of this Lion of Judah ? 
Simply that George Savage Fitz- 
Boodle is a false name, assumed by 
some coward, whose intention it is 
to insult the Jewish religion! He 
says that my history of the Liwe 
family is a dastardly attack upon the 
people! How is it so? If I say 
that an individual Christian is a rogue, 
do I impugn the professors of the 
whole Christian religion? Can my 
Ifebrew critic say that a Hebrew 


banker never cheated in matters of 


exchange, or that a Hebrew was 
never guilty of a roguery? If so, 
what was the gold-dust robbery, and 
why is Ikey Solomons at Botany 


Bay? No; the Lion of Judah may 
be a good lion, but he is a deucedly 
bad arguer,—nay, he is a bad lion, 
he roars before he is hurt. Be calm, 
thou red-maned desert-roarer, the 
arrows of Fitz-Boodle have no poison 
at their tip, and are shot only in 
play. 

I never wished to attack the Jew- 
ish nation, far from it, I have three 
bills now out; nor is he right in 
saying that I have made a dastardly 
statement, which I have given under 
a false name; just the contrary, my 
name is, as every body knows, my 
real name,—it is the statement which 
is false, and I confess there is not 
one word of truth in it—I never 
knew, to my knowledge, any Hirsch 
or Léwe in my life; I never was 
with Minna Liwe; the adventures 
never did occur at Bonn. Is my 
friend now satisfied? Let him re- 
member, in the first place, that the 
tale is related of individuals, and not 
of his people at large; and in the 
second place, that the statement is 
not true. If that won't satisfy him, 
what will? Rabbi, let us part in 
peace! Neither thee nor thy like 
would George Fitz-Boodle ever will- 
ingly harm—neither thee nor any 
bearded nor unbearded man. If 
there be no worse rogues in Jewry, 
the people is more lucky than the 
rest of the world, and the fact is good 
to be known. 

And now for the second objections. 
These are mainly of one kind — most 
of the journalists, from whose works 
pleasing extracts have been made, 
concurring in stating, that the last 
paper, which the Hebrew thought 
so dangerous, was, what is worse still, 
exceedingly stupid. 

This disgusting unanimity of sen- 
timent at first annoyed me a good 
deal, for I was pained to think that 
success so soon bred envy, and that 
the members of the British press 
could not bear to see an amateur 
enter the lists with them, and carry 
off laurels for which they had been 
striving long years in vain. Is there 
no honesty’ left in the world, | 
thought? And the thought gave 
me extreme pain, for, though (as in 
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the Hebrew case above mentioned) I 
love occasionally to disport with the 
follies and expose the vices of indi- 
viduals, to attribute envy to a whole 
class is extremely disagreeable to one 
whose feelings are more than ordi- 
narily benevolent and pure. 

An idea here struck me. I said 
to myself, “Fitz-Boodle! perhaps the 
paper és stupid, and the critics are 
right.” I read the paper: I found 
that it was abominably stupid, and, 
as I fell asleep over it, an immense 
repose and calm came over my mind, 
and I woke reconciled with human 
nature. 

Let authors consider this above 
fact well, and draw their profit from 
it. I have met with many men, 
who, like myself, fancy themselves 
the victims of a conspiracy— mar- 
tyrs; but, in the long run, the world 
and the critics of nowadays are ge- 
nerally right; they praise too much 
perhaps, they puff a small reputation 
into a huge one, but they do not 
neglect much that is good; and, if 
literary gentlemen would but bear 
this truth in mind, what a deal of 
pain and trouble might they spare 
themselyes! There would be no 
despair, ill-humour, no quarrelling 
with your fellow-creatures, nor jaun- 
diced moody looks upon nature and 
the world. Instead of crying the 
world is wicked—all men are bad, 
is it not wiser, my brethren, to say, 
“T am an ass?” let me be content to 
know that, nor anathematise universal 
mankind for not believing in me. It is 
awell-known fact, that no natural man 
can see the length of his own ears ; it 
is only the glass—the reflection that 
shews them to him. Let the critics 
be our glass, I am content to believe 
that they are pretty honest, that they 
are not actuated by personal motives 
of hatred in falling foul of me and 
others; and this being premised, I 
resume the narration of my adven- 
tures. If this chapter don’t please 
them, they must, indeed, be very hard 
to amuse. 

Beyond sparring and cricket, I do 
not recollect I learned any thin 
useful at Slaughter House School 
where I was educated (according to 
an old family tradition, which sends 
particular generations of gentlemen 
to particular schools in the kingdom ; 
and such is the force of habit, that, 
though I hate the place, I shall send 
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my own son thither too, should I 
marry any day). I say I learned 
little that was useful at Slaughter 
House, and nothing that was orna- 
mental. I would as soon have 
thought of learning to dance as of 
learning to climb chimneys. Up to 
the age of seventeen, as I have shewn, 
Thad a great contempt for the female 
race, and when age brought with it 
warmer and juster sentiments, where 
was 1?—I could no more dance nor 
prattle to a young girl than a young 
bear could. I have seen the ugliest, 
little, low-bred wretches, carrying 
off young and lovely creatures, twirl- 
ing with them in waltzes, whispering 
between their glossy curls in quad- 
rilles, simpering, with perfect equa- 
nimity, and cutting pas in that abo- 
minable cavalier seul, until my soul 
grew sick with fury. In a word, | 
determined to learn to dance. 

But such things are hard to be 
acquired late in life, when the bones 
and the habits of a man are formed. 
Look at a man in a hunting field 
who has not been taught to ride as 
a boy. All the pluck and courage 
in the world will not make the man 
of him that I am, or as any man who 
has had the advantages of early edu- 
cation in the field. 

In the same way with dancing. 
Though I went to work with im- 
mense energy, both in Brewer Street, 
Golden Square (with an advertising 
fellow), and afterwards with old 
Coulon at Paris, I never was able to 
be easy in dancing ; and though little 
Coulon instructed me in a smile, it 
was a cursed forced one, that looked 
like the grin of a person in extreme 
agony. I once caught sight of it in 
a glass, and have hardly ever smiled 
since. 

Most young men about London 
have gone through that strange se- 
cret ordeal of the dancing-school. I 
am given to understand, that young 
snobs from attorneys’ offices, banks, 
shops, and the like, make not the 
least mystery of their proceedings in 
the saltatory line, but trip gaily, 
with pumps in hand, to some dancing 
place about Soho, waltz and quad- 
rille it with Miss Greengrocer or 
Miss Butcher, and fancy they have 
had rather a pleasant evening. ‘There 
is one house in Dover Street, where, 
behind a dirty curtain, such figures 
may be seen hopping eyery night, to 








































































a perpetual fiddling; and I have 
stood sometimes wondering in the 
street, with about six blackguard boys 
wondering’ too, at the strange con- 
tortions of the figures jumping up 
and down to the mysterious squeak- 
ing of the kit. Have they no shame 
ces gens? are such degrading initia- 
tions to be held in public? No, 
the snob may, but the man of refined 
mind never can submit to shew him- 
self in public labouring at. the ap- 

renticeship of this most absurd art. 

t is owing, perhaps, to this modesty, 
and the fact that I had no sisters at 
home, that I have never thoroughly 
been able to dance; for though I 
always arrive at the end of a qua- 
drille (and thank Heaven for it too!) 
and though, I believe, I make no mis- 
take in particular, yet I solemnly 
confess I have never been able 
thoroughly to a the mys- 
teries of it, or what I have been 
about from the beginning to the end 
of the dance. I always look-at the 
lady opposite, and’do as she: does; 
if she did not know how to dance, 
par hazard, it would be all up; but 
if they can’t do any thing else, women 
can dance, let us give them that 
praise at least. 

In London, then, for a considerable 
time, I used to get up at eight o'clock 
in the morning, and pass an hour 
alone with Mr. Wilkinson, of the 
Theatres Royal, in Golden Square ;— 
an hour alone. It was “one, two, 
three ; one, two, three—now jump— 
right foot more out, Mr. Smith ; and 
if you could, try and look a little 
more cheerful ; your partner, sir, 
would like you hall the. better.” 
Wilkinson called me Smith, for the 
fact is, I did not tell him my real 
name, nor (thank Heaven!) does he 
know it to this day. 

I never breathed a word of my 
doings to any soul among my friends ; 
once a pack of them met me in the 
strange neighbourhood, when, I am 
ashamed to say, I muttered something 
about a “little French milliner,” and 
walked off, looking as knowing as I 
could. 

In Paris, two Cambridge men and 
myself, who happened to be staying 
at a boarding-house together, agreed 
to go to Coulon, a little creature of 
four fect high with a pig-tail. His 
room was hung round with glasses. 
He made us take off our coats, and 
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dance each before a mirror; once he 
was standing before us playing on his 
kit—the sight.of the little master and 
the pupil was so supremely ridiculous, 
that I burst into a yell of laughter, 
which so offended the old man, that 
he walked away abruptly, and begged 
me not to repeat my visits. Nor did 
I. I was just getting into waltzing 
then, but determined to drop waltzing 
and content myself with quadrilling 
for the rest of my days. 

This was all very well in France 
and England ; but in Germany, what 
was I todo? What did Hercules do 
when Omphale captivated him? What 
did Rinaldo do when Armida fixed 
upon him her twinkling eyes? Nay, 
to cut all historical-instances short, by 
going at once to the earliest, what did 
Adam do when Eve tempted him ? 
he yielded and became her slave, and 
so I do heartily trust every honest 
man will yield until the end of the 
world —he has no heart who will not. 
When I was in Germany, I say, 1 be- 
gan to-learn to waltz. ‘The reader 
from this will no doubt expect, that 
some new love-adventures befell me— 
nor will his gentle heart be disap- 
pointed. Two deep and tremendous 
incidents occurred which shall be no- 
tified on the present occasion. 

The reader, perhaps, remembers 
the brief appearance of his Highness 
the Duke of Kalbsbraten Pumperni- 
chel, at B—— House, in the first 
part of my Memoirs, at that unlucky 
ape of my life when the Duke was 
ed to remark the odour about my 
clothes, which lost me the hand of 
Mary Macalister. After the upshot 
of the affair with Minna Liéwe, (I 
cannot say but that for a time I was 
dreadfully cut up by her behaviour), 
I somehow found myself in his High- 
ness’s territories, of which anybody 
may read a description in the Al- 
manach de Gotha. His Highness’s 
father, as is well known, married 
Emilia Kunegunda Thomasina Char- 
leria Emanuela Louisa Georgina, 
Princess of Saxe-Pumpernichel, and 
a cousin of his Lighness the Duke. 
Thus the two principalities were 
united under one happy sovereign in 
the person of Philibert Sigismund 
Emanuel Maria, the reigning Duke, 
who has received from his country 
(on account of the celebrated pump 
which he erected in the market-place 
of Kalbsbraten) the well-merited ap- 
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pellation of the Magnificent. The 
allegory which the statues round 
about the pump represent, is of a 
very mysterious and complicated 
sort. Minerva is observed leading 
up Ceres to a river god, who has his 
arms round the neck-of Pomona; 
while Mars (in a full-bottomed wig) 
is driven away by Peace, under 
whose mantle two lovely children re- 
presenting the Duke’s two provinces, 
repose. ‘The celebrated Speck is, as 
need scarcely: be said, the author of 
this piece ; and of other magnificent 
edifices in the Residenz, such as the 
guard-room, the skittle-hall (Gross- 
herzoglich Kalbsbraten pumpernick- 
elisch schkillelspiel saal), &c., and the 
superb sentry-boxes before the grand- 
ducal palace. He is Knight Grand 
Cross of the ancient Kartoffel order, 
as, indeed, is almost every one else in 
his Highness’s dominions. 

The town of Kalbsbraten contains 
a population of two thousand inha- 
bitants, and a palace which would 
accommodate about six times that 
number. The principality sends three 
and a half men to the German Con- 
federation, who are commanded by 
a general (excellency), two major- 
generals,.and sixty-four officers of 
lower grades; all noble, all knights 
of the: order, and almost all cham- 
berlains to his Highness the Grand 
Duke. . An excellent band of eighty 
performers is the admiration of the 
surrounding country, and leads the 
grand-ducal troops to battle in time 
of war. Only three of the contingent 
of soldiers returned from the battle 
of Waterloo, where they won much 
honour; the remainder was cut to 
pieces on that glorious day. 

There is a chamber of representa- 
tives (which, however, lien can 
induce to sit), home and foreign 
ministers, residents from neighbour- 
ing courts, law presidents, town coun- 
cils, &c., all the adjuncts of a big or 
little government. ‘The. court has 
its chamberlains and marshals, the 
Grand Duchess her noble ladies in 
waiting and blushing maids of ho- 
nour. Thou -wert one, Dorothea ! 
Dost remember the poor young Eng- 
lander? We parted in anger; but I 
think —I think thou hast not. for- 
gotten him. 

The way in which I have Dorothea 
von ‘Speck present to my mind. is 
this, — not as'I first saw her in the 
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garden, for her hair was in bandeaux 
then, and a large Leghorn hat, with 
a deep riband, covered half her fair 
face, —not in a morning-dress, which, 
by the way, was none of the newest 
nor the best made— but as I saw her 
afterwerds at a ball at the pleasant, 
splendid little court, where she moved 
the most beautiful of the beauties of 
Kalbsbraten. The grand saloon of 
the palace is lighted —the Grand 
Duke. and his officers, the Duchess 
and her ladies, have passed through. 
I, in my uniform of the th, and 
a-number of young fellows (who are 
evidently admiring my legs and en- 
vying my distingué appearance), are 
waiting round the entrance -door, 
where a huge Heyduke is standing, 
and announcing the titles of the 
guests as they arrive. 

“* Herr OBERHOF UND BAU INsPEK- 
ToR von Speck!” shouts the Hey- 
duke ; and the little inspector comes 
in. His lady is on his arm— huge, in 
towering inn and her favourite 
costume of light blue. Fair women 
always dress in light blue or light 
green; and Frau von Speck is very 
fair and stout. 

But who comes behind her? Lieber 
Ilimmel! It is Dorothea!.: Did earth, 
among all the flowers which have 
sprung from its bosom, produce ever 
one more beautiful? She was none 
of your heavenly beauties, I tell you. 
She had nothing etherial about her. 
No, sir; she was of the earth earthy, 
and must have weighed ten stone four 
or five, if she weighed an ounce. She 
had none of your Chinese. feet, nor 
waspy, unhealthy waists, which those 
may admire who will. No; Dora’s 
foot was a good stout one ; you could 
see her. ankle (if her robe was short 
enough) without the -aid of a micro- 
scope; and that envious, little, sour, 
skinny Amalia von Mangelwiirzcl, 
used to hold up her four fingers, and 
say (the two girls were most intimate 
friends, of course), “ Dear Doro- 
thea’s vaist is so much dicker as dis ;” 
and so I have no doubt it was. 

But what then? Goethe sings in 
one of his divine epigrams :— 


“ Epicures vaunting their taste, entitle me 
vulgar and savage, 

Give them their Brussels-sprouts, but I 
am contented with cabbage.” 


, ‘I hate your little women, that is 
when I am in love with a tall one; 
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and who would not have loved Doro- 
thea? 

Fancy her, then, if you please, about 
five feet four inches icheer her 
in the family colour of light blue, a 
little scarf covering the most brilliant 
shoulders in the world ; and a pair of 
gloves clinging close round an arm 
that may, perhaps, be somewhat too 
large now, but that Juno might have 
envied! then. After the fashion of 
young ladies on the continent, she 
wears no jewels or gimcracks, her only 
ornament is a wreath of vine-leaves in 
her hair, with little clusters of artifi- 
cial grapes. Down on her shoulders 
falls the brown hair, in rich liberal 
clusters ; all that health, and good-hu- 
mour, and beauty,can do for her face, 
kind Nature has done for hers. Ler 
eyes are frank, sparkling, and kind. 
As for her cheeks, what paint-box or 
dictionary contains pigments or words 
to describe their red? They say she 
opens her mouth and smiles always 
to shew the dimples in her checks. 
Psha! she smiles because she is happy, 
and kind, and good-humoured, and not 
because her teeth are little pearls. 

All the young fellows crowd up 
to ask her to dance, and taking from 
her waist a little mother-of-pearl 
remembrancer, she notes them down. 
Old Schnabel for the Polonaise; 
Klingenspohr, first waltz; Haarbart, 
second waltz; Count Hornpieper 
(the Danish envoy), third; and so 
on. I have said why J could not 
ask her to waltz, and turned awa 
with a pang, and played écarté with 
Colonel Trempenpedk all night. 

In thus introducing this lovely 
creature in her ball-costume, I have 
been somewhat premature, and had 
best go back to the beginning of the 
lristory of my acquaintance with her. 

Dorothea, then, was the daughter 
of the celebrated Speck before men- 
tioned. It is one of the oldest names 
in Germany, where her father’s and 
mother’s houses, those of Speck and 
yer, are loved wherever they are 
known. Unlike his warlike progeni- 
tor, Lorenzo Von Speck, Dorothea’s 
father had early shewn himself a 
passionate admirer of art; had quitted 
home to study architecture in Italy, 
and had become celebrated through- 
out Europe, and Ober Hof architekt, 
and Kunstundbau inspektor of the 
united principalities. They are but 
four miles wide, and his genius: has 
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consequently but little room to play. 
What art can do, however, he does, 
The palace is frequently whitewashed 
under his eyes; the theatre painted 
occasionally ; the noble public build- 
ings erected, of which I have already 
made mention. 

Smarting with recollections of 
Minna, I had come to Kalbsbraten, 
scarce knowing whither I went ; and 
having, in about ten minutes, seen 
the curiosities of the place (1 did not 
care to see the king’s palace, for 
chairs and tables have no great charm 
for me), I had ordered horses, and 
wanted to get on I cared not whither, 
when Fate threw Dorothea in my 
way. I was yawning back to the 
hotel through the palace-garden, a 
valet-de-place at my side, when | 
saw a young lady seated under a tree 
reading a novel, her mamma on the 
same bench (a fat woman in light 
blue) knitting a stocking, and two 
officers, choked in their stays, with 
various orders on their spinach-co- 
loured coats, standing by in first 
attitudes—the one was caressing the 
fat-lady-in-blue’s little dog; the 
other was twirling his own mou- 
stache, which was already as nearly 
as possible curled into his own eye. 

1 don’t know how it is, but I hate 
to see men, evidently intimate with 
nice-looking women, and on good 
terms with themselves. There's 
something annoying in their cursed 
complacency—their evident sunshiny 
happiness. I’ve no woman to make 
sunshine for me; and yet my heart tells 
me, that not one, but several such 
suns, would do good to my system. 

“Who are those pert-looking 
officers,” says I, peevishly, to the 
guide, “ who are talking to those 
vulgar-looking women ?” 

“The big one, with the epaulets, 
is Major von Schnabel; the little 
one, with the pale face, is Stiefel von 
Klingenspohr.” 

“ And the big blue woman?” 

“ The Grand-ducal Pumperniche- 
lian -court-architectress and Upper 
Palace-and-building-inspectress, Von 
Speck, born V. Eyer,” replied the 
guide. “ Your well-born honour 
has seen the pump in the market- 
place ; that isthe work of the great 
Von Speck.” 

“ And yonder young person ?” 

“ Mr. Court-architect’s daughter ; 
the Fraiilein Dorothea.” 
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Dorothea looked up from her 
novel here, and turned her face to- 
wards the stranger who was passing, 
and then blushing turned it down 
again. Schnabel looked at me with 
a scowl, Klingenspohr with a simper, 
the dog with a yelp, the fat lady 
in blue just gave one glance, and 
seemed, I thought, rather well 
pleased. “ Silence, Lischen!” said she 
to the dog. “Go on, darling Doro- 
thea,” she added, to her daughter, 
who continued her novel. 

Her voice was a little tremulous, 
but very low and rich. For some 
reason or other, on getting back to 
the inn, I countermanded the horses, 
and said I would stay for the night. 

I not only staid that night, but 
many, many afterwards, and as for 
the manner in which I became ac- 
quainted with the Speck family, why 
it was a good joke against me at 
the time, and I did not like then 
to have it known, but now it may 
as well come out at once. Speck, 
as every body knows, lives in the 
market - place, opposite his grand 
work of’ art, the town-pump, or 
fountain. I bought a large sheet 


of paper, and having a knack at 
drawing, sat down, with the greatest 


gravity, before the pump, and 
sketched it for several hours. I 
knew it would bring out old Speck 
to see. At first he contented him- 
self by flattening his nose against the 
window-glasses of his study, and 
looking what the Englander was 
about. Then he put on his grey 
cap with the huge green shade, and 
sauntered to the door: then he 
walked round me, and form.d one 
of a band of street-idlers who were 
looking on: then at last he could 
restrain himself no more, but pull- 
ing off his cap, with a low bow, 
began to discourse upon arts and 
architecture in particular. 

“Tt is curious,” says he, “ that 
you have taken the same view of 
which a print has been engraved.” 

“That és extraordinary,” says I, 
(though it wasn’t, for I had traced 
my drawing at a window off the 
very print in question.) I added 
that I was, like all the world, im- 
mensely struck with the beauty of 
the edifice; heard of it at Rome, 
where it was considered to be su- 
perior to any of the celebrated foun 
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tains of that capital of the fine arts; 
finally, that if, perhaps, the cele- 
brated fountain of Aldgate in Lon- 
don might compare with it, Kalbs- 
braten building, except in that case, 
was incomparable. 

This speech I addressed in French, 
of which the worthy Hof-architekt 
understood somewhat, and continuing 
to reply in German, our conversation 
grew pretty close. It is singular 
that I can talk to a man, and pay 
him compliments with the utmost 
gravity, whereas, to a woman, I at 
once lose all self-possession, and have 
never said a pretty thing in my life. 

My operations on old Speck were 
so conducted, that in a quarter of 
an hour [ had elicited from him an 
invitation to go over the town with 
him, and see its architectural beau- 
ties. So we walked through the 
huge half-furnished chambers of the 
palace, we panted up the copper 
pinnacle of the church-tower, we 
went to see the Museum and Gym- 
nasium, and coming back into the 
market-place again, what could the 
Hof-architekt do but offer me a glass 
of wine and a seat in his house ?* 
He introduced me to his gattin, his 
Leocadia (the fat woman in blue), 
“as a young world-observer, and 
worthy art-friend, a young scion of 
British Adel, who had come to re- 
fresh himself at the urquellece of his 
race, and see his brethren of the 
great family of Herrman.” 

I saw instantly that the old fellow 
was of a romantic turn, from this 
rhodomontade to his lady: nor was 
she a whit less so; nor was Dorothea 
less sentimental than her mamma. 
She knew every thing regarding the 
literature of Albion, as she was 
pleased to call it; and asked me news 
of all the famous writers there. I 
told her that Miss Edgeworth was 
one of the loveliest young beauties 
at our court; I described to her 
Lady Morgan, herself as beautiful 
as the wild Irish girl she drew; I 
promised to give her a signature of 
Mrs. Hemans (which I wrote for 
her that very evening) ; and described 
a fox-hunt, at which I had seen 
Thomas Moore and Samuel Rogers, 
Esquires; and a boxing-match, in 
which the athletic author of Pelhum 
was pitched against the hardy moun- 
tain- bard, Wordsworth. You see 
my education was not neglected, for 

G 
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though I have never read the works 
of the above-named ladies and gen- 
tlemen, yet I knew their names well 
enough. 

Time passed away.—I, perhaps, was 
never so brilliant in conversation as 
when excited by the Assmaushaiiser 
and the brilliant eyes of Dorothea 
that day. She and her parents had 
dined at their usual heathen hour; 
but I was, I don’t care to own it, so 
smitten, that, for the first time in my 
life, I did not even miss the meal, 
and talked on until six o’clock, when 
tea was served. Madame Speck said 
they always drunk it ; and so placing 
a tea-spoonful of bohea in a cal- 
dron of water, she placidly handed 
out this decoction, which we took 
with cakes and sartines. I leave you 
to imagine how disgusted Klingen- 
spohr and Schnabel looked when 
they stepped in as usual that evening 
to make their party of whist with 
the Speck family! Down they were 
obliged to sit—and the lovely Doro- 
thea, for that night, declined to play 
altogether, and—sat on the sofa by 
me. 

What we talked about, who shall 
tell? I would not, for my part, 
break the secret of one of those de- 
licious conversations, of which I and 
every man in his time have held so 
many. You begin, very probably, 
about the weather —’tis a common 
subject, but what sentiments the 

enius of Love can fling into it! I 
eo often, for my part, said to the 
girl of my heart for the time being, 
“ It’s a fine day,” or, “It’s a rainy 
morning!” in a way that has brought 
tears to her eyes. Something beats 
in your heart, and twangle! a corre- 
sponding string thrills and echoes in 
in hers. You offer her any thing— 
her knitting - needles, a slice of bread 
and butter—what causes the grateful 
blush with which she accepts the one 
or the other? Why she sees your 
heart handed over to her upon the 
needles, and the bread and butter 
is to her a sandwich with love inside 
it. Ifyou say to your grandmother, 
“ Ma’am, it’s a fine day,” or what not, 
she would have no other meaning 
than their outward and visible view, 
but say so to the girl you love, and 
she understands a thousand mystic 
meanings in them. ‘Thus in a word, 
though Dorothea and I did not, pro- 
bably, on the first night of our meet- 
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ing, talk of any thing more than the 
weather, or trumps, or some sub- 
jects which, to such listeners as 
Schnabel andKlingenspohr andothers, 
might appear quite ordinary, yet to 
us they had a different signification, 
of which Love alone held the key. 

Without further ado then, after 
the occurrences of that evening, I 
determined on staying at Kalbsbraten, 
and presenting my card the next day 
to the Hof- Marshall requesting to 
have the honour of being presented 
to his highness the prince, at one of 
whose court-balls my Dorothea ap- 
peared as I have described her. 

It was summer when I first arrived 
at Kalbsbraten. The little court 
was removed to Siegmundslust, his 
highness’s country-seat: no balls 
were taking place, and, in conse- 
quence, I held my own with Doro- 
thea pretty well. I treated her ad- 
mirer Lieutenant Klingenspohr with 
perfect scorn, had a manifest ad- 
vantage over Major Schnabel, and 
used somehow to meet the fair one 
every day walking in company with 
her mamma in the palace garden, or 
sitting under the acacias, with Belotte 
in her mother’s lap, and the favourite 
romance beside her. Dear, dear Doro- 
thea! what a number of novels she 
must have read in her time! She con- 
fesses to me that she had been in love 
with Uncas, with Saint Preux, with 
Ivanhoe, and with hosts of German 
heroes of romance ; and when I asked 
her, if she, whose heart was so tender 
towards imaginary youths, had never 
had a preference for any one of her 
living adorers, she only looked, 
and blushed, and sighed, and said 
nothing. 

You see I had got on as well as 
man could do, until the confounded 
court season and the balls began, and 
then—why, then came my usual 
luck. 

Waltzing is a part of a German 
girl's life. With the best will in the 
world, which, I doubt not, she 
entertains for me, for I never put the 
matter of marriage directly to her— 
Dorothea could not go to balls and 
not waltz. It was madness to me to 
see her whirling round the room 
with officers, attachés, prim little 
chamberlains with gold keys and em- 
broidered coats, her hair floating in 
the wind, her hand reposing upon 
the abominable little dancer's epaulet, 
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her good-humoured face lighted up 
with still greater satisfaction. I saw 
that I must learn to waltz too, and 
took my measures accordingly. 

The leader of the ballet at the 
Kalbsbraten theatre in my time was 
Springbock, from Vienna. He had 
been a regular Zephyr once, ‘twas 
said, in his younger days; and 
though now fifteen stone weight, I 
can, Aélas! recommend him con- 
scientiously as a master; and deter- 
mined to take some lessons from him 
in the art which I had neglected so 
foolishly in early life. 

It may be said, without vanity, 
that I was an apt pupil, and in the 
course of half-a-dozen lessons I had 
arrived at very considerable agility 
in the waltzing line, and could twirl 
round the room with him at such a 
pace as made the old gentleman pant 
again, and hardly left him breath 
enough to puff out a compliment to 
his pupil. I may say, that in a 
single week I became an_ expert 
waltzer; but as I wished when I 
came out publicly in that character, 
to be quite sure of myself, and as I[ 
had hitherto practised not with a 
lady, but with a very fat old man, it 
was agreed that he should bring a 
lady of his acquaintance to perfect 
me, and accordingly, at my eighth 
lesson, Madame Springbock herself 
came to the dancing-room, and the 
old Zephyr performed on the violin. 

If any man ventures the least 
sneer with regard to this lady, or 
dares to insinuate any thing disre- 
spectful to her or myself, I say at 
once, that he is an impudent calum- 
niator. Madame Springbock is old 
enough to be my grandmother, and 
as ugly a woman as I ever saw; but 
though old, she was passionnée pour 
la danse, and not having (on account, 
doubtless, of her age and unpre- 
possessing appearance) many oppor- 
tunities of indulging in her favourite 
pastime, made up for lost time by 
immense activity whenever she could 
get a partner. In vain, at the end 
of the hour, would Springbock ex- 
claim, “ Amalia, my soul's blessing, 
the time is up!” “ Play on, dear 
Alphonso!” would the old lady ex- 
claim, whisking me round: and 
though I had not the least pleasure 
in such a homely partner, yet for the 
sake of perfecting myself, I waltzed 
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and waltzed with her, until we were 
both half dead with fatigue. 

At the end of three weeks I could 
waltz as well as any man in Ger- 
many. 

At the end of four weeks there 
was a grand ball at court in honour 
of H. H. the Prince of Dummerland 
and his princess, and then I deter- 
mined I would come out in public. 
I dressed myself with unusual care 
and splendour. My hair was curled 
and my moustache dyed to a nicety ; 
and of the four hundred gentlemen 
present, if the girls of Kalbsbraten 
did select one who wore an English 
hussar uniform, why should I dis- 
guise the fact? In spite of my si- 
lence, the news had somehow got 
abroad, as news will in such small 
towns,— Herr von Fitz- Boodle was 
coming out in a waltz that evening. 
His highness the duke even made an 
allusion to the circumstance. When 
on this eventful night, I went, as 
usual, and made him my bow in the 
presentation, “ Vous, Monsieur,” 
said he, “ vous qui étes si jeune, devez 
aimer la danse.” I blushed as red as 
my trousers, and bowing, went away. 

I stepped upto Dorothea. Heavens! 
how beautiful she looked! and how 
archly she smiled, as, with a thump- 
ing heart, I asked her hand for a 
waltz! She took out her little 
mother-of-pearl dancing - book —she 
wrote down my name with her 
pencil—we were engaged for the 
fourth waltz, and till then I left her 
to other partners. 

Who says that his first waltz is 
not a neryous moment? I vow I 
was more excited than by any duel 
I ever fought. I would not dance 
any contre-danse or galop. I re- 
peatedly went to the buffet and got 
glasses of punch (dear simple Ger- 
many ! ‘tis with rum-punch and egg- 
flip thy children strengthen them- 
selves for the dance!) — I went into 
the ball-room and looked—the 
couples bounded before me, the music 
clashed and rung in my ears—all 
was fiery, feverish, indistinct. The 
gleaming white columns, the polished 
oaken floors in which the innumer- 
able tapers were reflected —all to- 
gether swam before my eyes, and I 
was in a pitch of madness almost 
when the fourth waltz at length 
came. “ Will you dance with your 
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sword on?” said the sweetest voice in 
the world. I blushed, and stammered, 
and trembled, as I laid down that 
weapon and my cap, and hark! the 
music begun! 

Oh, how my hand trembled as I 
placed it round the waist of Doro- 
thea! With my left hand I took 
her right—did she squeeze it? I 
think she did — to this day I think 
she did. Away we went; we tripped 
over the polished oak floor like two 
young fairies. “Courage, monsieur,” 
said she, with her sweet smile ; then 
it was “ 7'rés bien, monsieur ;” then I 
heard the voices humming and buzz- 
ing about. “ Jl danse bien, [An- 
glais ;” “ Ma foi, oui,” says another. 
On we went, twirling and twisting, 
and turning and whirling; couple 
after couple dropped panting off. 
Little Klingenspohr himself was 
obliged to give in. All eyes were 
upon us—we were going round alone, 
Dorothea was almost exhausted, 
when 

* * * * 

I have been sitting for two hours 
since I marked the asterisks, think- 
ing—thinking. I have committed 
crimes in my life—who hasn't? But 
talk of remorse, what remorse is 
there like that which rushes up in 
a flood to my brain sometimes when 
I am alone, and causes me to blush 
when I'm a-bed in the dark ? 
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I fell, sir, on that infernal slippery 
floor. Down we came like shot; we 
rolled over and over in the midst of 
the ball-room, the music going ten 
miles an hour, 800 pair of eyes fixed 
upon us, a cursed shriek of laughter 
bursting out from all sides. Heavens! 
how clear I heard it, as we went on 
rolling and rolling! “ My child! my 
Dorothea!” shrieked out Madame 
Speck, rushing forward, and as 
soon as she had breath to do so, 
Dorothea of course screamed too, 
then she fainted, then she was 
disentangled from out my spurs, 
and borne off by a bevy of tittering 
women. “Clumsy brute!” said Ma- 
dame Speck, turning her fat back 
upon me. I remained upon my 
séant, wild, ghastly, looking about. 
It was all up with me—I knew it 
was. I wished I could have died 
there, and I wish so still. 

Klingenspohr married her, that is 
the long and short ; but before that 
event I placed a sabre-cut across the 
young scoundrel’s nose, which de- 
stroyed his beauty for ever. 

O Dorothea! you can't forgive 
me— you oughtn’t to forgive me; 
but I love you madly still. 

My next flame was Ottilia; but 
let us keep her for another number, 
my feelings overpower me at present. 


G. F. B. 
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The Life of Sir Murray Maxwell. 


LIFE OF SIR MURRAY MAXWELL. 


Cuap. VII. 


INTERNAL SYSTEM OF MANAGEMENT— NARROW ESCAPE OF THE ALCESTE—— OPERATIONS 
ON THE COAS1S OF CORSICA AND ITALY. 


Tue tide of public events ran at 
this period with so strong and steady 
a current, that in striving to keep 
pace with it we have found ourselves 
incapacitated from saying a word as 
to the system of internal discipline, 
according to which Captain Maxwell 
conducted the affairs of his own ship. 
Itseems to have united, ina very happy 
manner, firmness with moderation, a 
vigorous enforcement of their peculiar 
duties on all ranks with a generous 
regard to the personal feelings of the 
men. ‘To the infliction of ‘corporal 
punishment Captain Maxwell, as has 
been stated already, entertained a 
strong aversion; nevertheless, as he 


was not influenced, either by the 
love of popularity or by that maud- 
lin sensibility which is unable to dis- 
tinguish between justice and rigour, he 
overcame his own feelings as often as 
the necessity was pressed _ him, 


and compelled those to do their duty 
on whom a higher and a better motive 
seemed to have no influence. The 
following letter, addressed to Lord 
Collingwood, and bearing date 30th 
of October, 1809, seems to place his 
views, in reference to this matter, in 
a conspicuous point of view :— 


‘‘My Lord,—Being under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of troubling your 
Lordship with a request for a court- 
martial, to try a prisoner charged with 
an offence of so serious a nature as that 
described in my accompanying letter, I 
feel myself bound, as captain of the ship, 
to assure you, that the government of the 
Alceste is carried on upon a system which 
is neither violent nor rigorous, nor such 
as by any perversion of language can be 
described as severe. 

‘Ever since 1 have been intrusted 
with so important a charge as the com- 
maud of one of his majesty’s ships, it has 
been my practice, as far as possible, to 
prevent, by wholesome regulations, the 
commission of crime, so as to super- 
sede the necessity of much punishment, 
which I regard as no proof of a good 
state of discipline, but the reverse. Un- 
fortunately, however, we do not all think 
alike on this subject; and some of my 
officers (no punishment of any descrip. 
tion being left to their discretion) con- 


ceive that they best perform their duty 
by making frequent complaints of the 
people. Accordingly, 1 found, to my 
regret, when the enemy’s ships came out 
on the ist, that there were no fewer 
than twenty-one names on the black- 
list for various offences. I did not take 
any notice of the circumstance for awhile; 
but by and by when three or four of their 
frigates chased us, and approached so 
near as to render an action more than 
probable, I thought the opportunity a 
good one for clearing off my list by a 
little admonition, and, if possible, by a 
general pardon, Only one man was 
punished. The last I had to examine 
was Robert Chubb, and him also I was 
just going to forgive, when he thought 
proper to look, and speak, and act, in a 
manner so insolent, as entirely to pre- 
vent my currying this intention into 
effect, more particularly as we were then 
in the presence of un enemy, when an 
officer's authority, however tempered by 
mildness, must be firm as adamant. 

“« My ship’s company, my Lord, though 
one of the weakest, 1 will be bold to say, 
that ever attempted to navigate a frigate 
of this class, are quiet, orderly, and, in 
every respect, well behaved. We have 
only five men in the ship, besides the 
petty officers, who know any thing of a 
seaman’s duty. We are sixty short, and 
of the number on board thirty-seven are 
foreigners. but, thank God, we have 
all a little zeal, and do our best, and will 
be able, I hope, at all times to perform 
any service with which your Lordship 
may be pleased to intrust us.” 


Of the happy effects produced by 
this method of government, and the 
excellent spirit which prevailed among 
both officers and men, many instances 
might be given; but we content our- 
selves with the followi ing, wherein the 
willingness of the crew, and the de- 
cision and forethought of the com- 
mander, are alike conspicuous. It 
happened, that in the — part of 
the year 1809, the British frigate 
Proserpine had been taken by the 
enemy, under circumstances not, per- 
haps, extraordinary, but exceedingly 
mortifying to those on board. Like 
the Alceste, she formed one of the 
in-shore squadron, and having been 
observed by the enemy at anchor 
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just before night-fall, they sent out, 
under cover of the darkness, a very 
superior force, and contrived to 
spread their meshes so completely 
round her, that she was forced, on 
the return of light, to surrender. 
Encouraged by “this success, the 
French were in the frequent habit of 
trying a similar stratagem against 
other of the look-out “vessels, and 
once the escape which the Aleeste 
made was marvellous. She had been 
reconnoitring, and was close off the 
harbour’s mouth, when, at sunset, 
the breeze suddenly fell. Adead calm 
followed, which endured throughout 
the greater part of the night, relieved 
only at intervals by what seamen 
call a cat’s-paw; that is to say, by a 
uff or breath of air which would 
ast for, perhaps, three minutes, and 
then lull again. Such a position 
could not but be felt to involve the 
good ship and her company in seri- 
ous dangers, and many and anxious 
were the looks which were cast up 
into the sky and over the indolent 
canvass. But the cat’s-paws coming 
with greater frequency as the night 
advanced, and the ship’s head being 
kept steadily towards the offing, an- 
xiety gradually gave way to assur- 
ance, and assurance produced its cus- 
tomary results. The people turned 
in, and the charge of the ship de- 
volved, as it usually does in like 
cases, upon the watch. 

Captain Maxwell had retired to 
his cot, and was asleep, when the 
officer of the watch came to him 
about two in the morning, with a 
report that a noise had been heard 
in the distance, of which the look- 
out men could make nothing, but 
which sounded to him like cheering. 
Captain Maxwell considered for a 
moment, and then, without so much 
as sitting up in bed, desired that the 
officer would turn up the hands in- 
stantly, and hoist out the boats. The 
order was executed of course; the 
hands were turned up, the boats 
manned, and, in the space of a few 
minutes, all the strength of the crew 
was employed in towing the frigate 
out to sea. It was well that so much 
promptitude had been exercised, for, 
soon after the first impetus had been 
given to the frigate, two French line- 
of-battle ships were seen moving to- 
wards her, which, had their boats’ 
crews been a little less noisy, might, 
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and probably would, have succeeded 
in getting her under their broadsides. 
As it was, they contrived to approach 
so near, that at dawn some shots, at 
a long range, were exchanged ; but 
the land-wind happily springing up, 
the Alceste crowded sail, and her 
pursuers not caring to trust them- 
selves far from home, gave up the 
chase. 

Early in the spring of 1810, the 
brave and good Lord Collingwood 
died, leaving Sir Samuel Hood in 
temporary command of the fleet, 
which he retained till the arrival 
on the station of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Charles Cotton. It was subsequently 
to the coming of the last-named 
officer, that the Alceste was relieved 
from her look-out duties near Tou- 
lon, and detached to operate gene- 
rally, and at the discretion of her 
commander, along the whole line of 
the enemy’s coast. And a very ac- 
tive as well as interesting period of 
Captain Maxwell's service this ap- 
pears to have been. Passing to and 
fro from point to point, he swept 
the seas of every species of craft that 
shewed a French ensign, taking some, 
destroying others, and keeping the 
remainder in a state of close block- 
ade. Of the sort of warfare to which 
this coasting-service led it is impos- 
sible to convey to the mind of the 
reader any clear notion, except by 
describing, in detail, one or two of 
the most memorable exploits in which 
we find the Alceste and her people en- 
gaged. The following seems to have 
been, at least, a daring enterprise ; 
that it did not lead to the full mea- 
sure of success was no fault of the 
gallant spirit that conceived the plan, 
or the strong arms which did their 
best to carry it into execution. 

Having chased several vessels into 
the port of Agaye, a small close bay 
in the immediate vicinity of Frejus, 
Captain Maxwell determined, after a 
good deal of reconnoitring, to attack 
them at their anchorage, and, if pos- 
sible, to cut them out. It was ascer- 
tained, however, that towards the 
accomplishment of this end the ship 
could afford no assistance. ‘Two bat- 
teries, one on each side of the chan- 
nel, effectually commanded the port, 
as well as all direct approach to it 
from the sea; and their position was 
such—high up upon the brow of the 
hill—that no degree of elevation 
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given to her guns would enable a 
shot from the frigate’s deck to 
reach them. If assailed at all, they 
must therefore be assailed from the 
shore; and this again could be 
done only by landing parties under 
cover of darkness, and trying the 
effect of a surprise. Accordingly, on 
the night of the 22d of May, strong 
parties of seamen and marines were 
ordered to be in readiness, and to 
them, and to the officers appointed 
to command them, Captain Maxwell 
issued the following instructions :— 


“The party will proceed towards the 
shore in two divisions, one making for 
the right of the bay, the other for the 
left. 

** Lieutenant Wilson will command the 
division on the right of the bay, Mr. 
Bell that on the left. 7 

** Lieutenant Ferrant will take charge 
of the boats on the right, Mr. Day of 
those on the left. 

«« Lieutenants Lloyd and Hawky, R.M., 
will accompany Mr. Wilson. 

‘*The march from the boats to the 
point of attack must be made in close 
order and perfect silence, success, with- 
out loss, depending greatly on the at- 
tention to those matters. Coolness and 
determination in closing with the enemy 
will, I feel convinced, be displayed with 
the habitual energy and spirit of British 
seamen and marines. 

** As soon as the battery on the right 
is carried, a blue light is to be burned, 
upon which Mr, Ferraut will immediately 
close up with the boats, for the purpose 
of boarding and bringing out the vessels. 
The boats on the left are to close up in 
like manuer, when the battery on that 
side is carried. But as the view from 
the boats may be obstructed by the land, 
they will advance to their respective bat- 
teries whenever the ship shall fire two 
guns in quick succession, and burn one 
blue light. 

“« The signal for the boats and landing 
party to return on board, will be three 
guns, one blue light, and one rocket, in 
succession. 

‘The battery on the left is to be de- 
stroyed as soon as captured, and the party 
to proceed, when the boats come up, to 
take possession of the vessels, and bring 
them out. The battery on the right is 
to be kept by a strong guard till the 
vessels are got out, when it, also, is to 
be demolished. 

“As many circumstances may occur 
which cannot at present be foreseen, I 
repose every confidence in the discretion 
and judgment of the officers to surmount 
all difficulties, and crown the attack with 
honourable success. Given on board the 
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Alceste, off Agaye, this 2ist of May, 
1810. 
* Parroll, Alceste, 
‘« Countersign, ‘ Hoop.’ ” 


The expedition thus formed, though 
in all its arrangements perfect, and, 
as far as numerical strength was con- 
cerned, fully adequate to the attain- 
ment of the object in view, failed of 
the success which had been antici- 
pated. Night movements are, at the 
best, precarious; and if undertaken 
in a country either entirely or par- 
tially unexplored, are liable to be 
frustrated by a thousand accidents. 
On the present occasion, for instance, 
the party of which Lieutenant Wil- 
son, first of the Alceste, was at the 
head, found it necessary, in order to 
reach the fort, to traverse a thick 
wood, in the heart of which they 
were unexpectedly opposed by a 
strong picket of French infantry. 
The marines managed to disperse the 
ambuscade without difficulty, but no 
sooner had the firing begun, than the 
guide effected his escape, and Mr. 
Wilson, conscious of his inability to 
proceed without a guide, determined 
at once to retreat. He carried this 
resolution into effect, and reached 
his boats without losing a man; but 
in doing so he rendered profitless the 
brilliant success which had attended 
the efforts of Mr. Bell. That officer, 
reaching his ground without a check, 
had carried the battery on the left of 
the bay at a rush. He spiked the 
guns, destroyed the carriages, blew 
up the magazine, and rolled the shot 
into the sea; but he could not ven- 
ture, unsupported from the opposite 
shore, to penetrate farther. ‘There- 
fore, having ascertained how it had 
fared with Lieutenant Wilson and 
his followers, he in like manner be- 
took himself to his boats, and the 
whole returned on board, baffled and 
annoyed, yet no wise disheartened or 
indisposed to try the same experiment 
over again. 

To say that Captain Maxwell was 
not mortified by this failure would 
be to deal unfairly by our subject. 
Every precaution that prudence could 
suggest had been taken to ensure a 
different result, and as the enemy’s 
vessels were understood to be laden 
with valuable cargoes, the prize was 
accounted worth the hazard that 
might be incurred in arriving at it. 
At the same time he imputed no 
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blame to any one. By the desertion 
of the guide Mr. Wilson’s strength 
was..paralysed, and the retreat of 
the co-operating party rendered Mr. 
Bell’s success worthless. But though 
he blamed no one, Captain Maxwell 
was determined to retrieve the failure 
if possible ; and the following was the 
expedient to which he had recourse 
for the purpose of doing so. 

The enemy, well pleased to have 
escaped a direct attack by land, were 
too prudent to trust themselves to 
any manifest hazard at sea. They 
kept close to their moorings, there- 
fore, let the wind blow from what 
quarter it might, and for two entire 
days and nights the Alceste con- 
tinued to beat off and on to no pur- 
pose. On the third night, however, 
Captain Maxwell having manned the 
barge and yawl, and armed the one 
with a carronade and the other with 
a field-piece, sent them away under 
the command of his very able sailing- 
master, Mr. Bell, with directions to 
lie in ambush in a little cove, which, 
though well sheltered among the 
rocks, was yet close to the harbour’s 
mouth. This done, he himself made 
way, sv that when daylight returned 
the Alceste was no longer visible 
from the shore, and the enemy re- 
joiced in a belief that the blockade 
had been raised. 

Captain Maxwell had calculated 
on the convoy’s attempting to escape, 
and the result proved that his reason- 
ing was just. For, no sooner was the 
coast seen to be clear, than the whole of 
the blockaded vessels put to sea. They 
were creeping along shore, cautiously 
indeed, yet in apparent unconscious- 
ness that danger was near, when Mr. 
Bell with his two boats suddenly 
darted among them, and a scene of 
ludicrous confusion followed. Four 
feluceas (two of them well armed) 
were boarded and carried in an in- 
stant, two more were driven among 
the rocks, and the remainder, put- 
ting their helms up, ran for the 
harbour. Meanwhile, the batteries 
on the heights cannonaded the as- 
sailants with great vigour, and a 
heavy fire of musketry was opened 
upon them from the beach. But Mr. 
Bell had made an excellent disposition 
of his little foree. Leaving a midship- 
man (Mr. Adair) with three men in 
the barge to reply to the enemy’s 
fire with the carronade, he himself,.in 
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the yawl, passed from vessel to vessel, 
and throwing a few hands into each, 
soon made himself master of as many 
as the space of time at his command 
would allow. And with such excel- 
lent will did the four brave fellows 
in the barge work their guns and 
ply their shot, that they effectually 
covered the retreat, so soon as it 
became necessary to withdraw with 
the prizes. Nota man was hurt in 
the accomplishment of this dashing 
service. 

From Agaye Captain Maxwell 
proceeded to Corsica, where he found 
the Topaze, of thirty-eight guns, and 
took her under his orders. Martino 
Bay was the point towards which 
they directed their course, and there, 
sure enough, Captain Maxwell found 
that of which he was in search, name- 
ly, more of the enemy’s vessels to 
attack, and a fresh opportunity of 
distinguishing himself. ‘The position 
of the enemy was this :— 

Martino bay, or, to speak more 
accurately, the harbour of Martino 
bay, is formed by a natural promon- 
tory on one side, and a mole-head 
run a good way out into the sea on 
the other. Both salient angles are 
armed: that where the neck of land 
stretches out, with a redoubt, on which 
there were mounted, at the period of 
which we now speak, three heavy 
guns ; that upon the mole-head with 
a battery open in the rear, yet suffi- 
ciently defended, both in front and on 
the flanks, from any fire that might 
be directed against it from the sea- 
ward. When the Alceste and Topaze 
approached, two large vessels were 
discovered lying at their mvorings 
under the redoubt; while behind the 
mole, and close to the town, a fleet 
of small craft- had crowded. More- 
over, the redoubt and the battery 
commanded all approach to the har- 
bour; for the one was distant from 
the other not more than the range of 
grape-shot. 

Having taken as accurate a survey 
of the position as circumstances would 
allow, and come to the conclusion 
that though strong it was not im- 
pregnable, Captain Maxwell made up 
his mind to make an attempt upon 
the two vessels, by first of all taking 
possession of the redoubt, under the 
guns of which they were sheltered. 
Accordingly, during the night of 
June the 2Jst, fifty seamen, armed 
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with muskets, and seventy marines, 
were thrown ashore in a little bay 
about a mile and a half to the right 
of the redoubt. They did not, in- 
decd, make good their landing alto- 
gether without opposition, for the 
enemy discovered the boats soon after 
they quitted the ships, and opened 
upon them a heavy, though, as the 
result proved, a harmless fire. But 
their onward progress was not checked 
for a moment. Without losing a 
man, the gallant little army made 
good its landing on the shore, and with 
great regularity formed there; Lieu- 
tenant Wilson, of the Alceste, being 
in chief command. 

Mr. Wilson’s order of battle seems 
to have been a judicious one. He 
threw out a sort of advanced guard, 
as well as a flank patrol of marines ; 
and keeping his main body in reserve, 
at some little distance in the rear, 
pushed, with a quick step, for a hill 
which overlooked and commanded 
the redoubt. But the hill in ques- 
tion was by far too important not to 
have been occupied at the first alarm ; 
neither did Mr. Wilson expect to 
find it otherwise. On the contrary, 
his instructions to the advanced 
guard were to accept the battle, 
which he made no doubt would be 
pressed upon them; and then, by 
falling back, to draw the enemy 
from their strong ground, and bring 
them, in a state of confusion, upon 
the main body. ‘The marines obeyed 
the instructions to the letter. No 
sooner had they arrived within range 
of the French than they began to 
fire. The French replied w with a 
volley; and the advanced guard 
giving way in well-feigned disorder, 
the oom set up a shout, and pur- 
sued down the hill. The results need 
scarcely be detailed. The main body 
of the English having formed line, 
threw in a close and well-directed 
volley, amid the smoke of which, and 
cheering lustily, they sprang forward. 
There was no further resistance. 
The hill was won; its defenders 
were scattered and broken; and the 
assailants carried, pell-mell, with the 
fugitives, into the body of the re- 
doubt. 

As soon as the firing on shore was 
heard, the two frigates stood in, and 
placing themselves within point- 
blank distance of the mole, opened 
upon it with great effect. By and 
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by, a blue light, thrown up from the 
redoubt, gave notice that it was in 
possession of the English ; and while 
the three guns mounted there were 
turned to aid the fire of the frigates, 
the boats pressed forward to secure 
the shipping. The latter were taken 
possession of without opposition. 
Then followed the work of destruc- 
tion on shore. The guard-house and 
magazine were both blown up; the 
guns were spiked and rendered un- 
serviceable by jamming; and the 
shot rolled over the parapets into the 
sea. Finally, though followed by a 
strong force, and occasionally fired 
upon, the victors made good their 
retreat to the beach; and returned 
on board, bringing several prisoners 
along with them, with no more loss 
than one man killed and two 
wounded. 

For this gallant exploit, which 
was executed in the face of tre- 
mendous odds, there having been nat 
fewer than 330 good troops opposed 
to 120 seamen and marines, the little 
squadron received the thanks of the 
Admiralty, as well as the hearty 
commendations of Admiral Sir Charles 
Cotton. Yet, daring as the enter- 
prise undoubtedly was, it cannot, 
according to our notions of such 
matters, be compared with another 
which not many days afterwards 
was performed by the same ships’ 
company. We should act unfairly 
by the subject of the present memoir, 
were we to tell the tale of this later 
boat action in any other words than 
his own; for it was ever Sir Murray 
Maxwell’s usage to give the full 
meed of praise to such as, carrying 
out his plans, rendered themselves 
conspicuous for their courage, their 
skill, or their endurance. And as 
we are not aware that of the follow- 
ing affair any public notice has else- 
where been len we feel that it is 
the more incumbent upon us to let 
the prime mover, if not the chief 
actor in the scene, speak for himself. 

The Alceste having parted from 
the Topaze, continued her course as 
heretofore, harassing the enemy’s 
trade, and keeping the entire line of 
his coast in a state of alarm. On 
the 3d of July, she drove a ship 
behind the mole at Genoa, cannon- 
aded the mole itself, and sent her 
shot over it. On the 9th, an oppor- 
tunity appeared to offer for the ac- 
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complishment of a still more impor- 
tant service, and the subjoined de- 
spatch will shew that it was not per- 
mitted to pass unimproved : — 


“ H.M. S. Alceste, off Cape Delle Melle, 
** 9th July, 1810. 

os Sir,—In my endeavours to execute 
the service which you have been pleased 
to intrust to me, namely, that of annoy- 
ing the enemy’s trade on this coast to 
the utmost extent of my power; I find 
that very little is to be done without the 
co-operation of the boats; inasmuch as 
the enemy steadily refuse to move from 
their strongholds so long as the ship 
appears to be within two leagues of the 
shore. And it is with a feeling of min- 
gled pride and sorrow that I have the 
honour to describe to you how three of 
them conducted themselves this day, in 
an attack upon a convoy of ten sail, and 
a large xebeque of ten guns (twenty- 
four, eighteen, and nine- pounders ), under 
the protection ‘of which they were prose- 
cuting their voyage. 

‘* Having manned the barge, the yawl, 
and the gig, | put the w hole under the 
command of Mr. Bell; having under 
him Messrs. M‘Quean and Adair, mid. 
shipmen, the latter in the yawl, the 
former in the gig. ‘They made way 
right into the heart of the convoy, car- 
ried three and drove five on shore; but 
finding it impossible to bring off the 
prizes without beating the xebeque also, 
the following plan was adopted: — Mr 
Bell, leaving Mr. M‘Quean in the gig to 
cover two of the captured vessels, which 
had fallen so near the land as to be ex. 
posed to a fire of musketry {rom the troops 
on the beach, took with him the yawl, 
and rowed first for the third prize, which 
the xebeque had managed to recapture. 
This was his own again in a moment, 
notwithstanding all the opposition which 
the xebeque could make, both with her 
great guns and musketry; after which, 
the gallant fellows laid the xebeque 
herself a-board. And then began a con- 
test, such as for determined bravery, on 
both sides, has seldom been paralleled. 
Out of twenty -two officers and men that 
went into action on our side, sixteen 
were either killed or wounded ; yet they 
never quitted the enemy till he was 
driven under the batteries of Alasso; 
from which place be will never, in all 
prob: ibility, be able to move. 

“It will give you some idea of the 
mettle these lads are made of, when I 
inform you that Mr. Bell, their leader, 
though severely wounded by a grape-shot 
in the breast, while moving on to the 
attack, concealed his hurt, lest a know- 
ledge of it might dishearten the men; 
and that Mr. Adair, his gallant young 
associate, though he had his left arm 
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shattered to pieces in the act of boarding, 
kept that likewise a secret and went on, 
John Giles, likewise a seamun, being mor- 
tally wounded, begged that he might be 
allowed to have the last shot; and as there 
could be no doubt about the aim when 
the boat’s cannonade was touching the 
enemy’s side, the match was put into 
his hand. He fired the gun, gave a 
faint huzza, and instantly expired. 

“« The first thing to be done after the 
boats returned, was to see that the 
wounded were dressed and the prizes 
secured; after which, I went with the 
ship off the town of Alberque, where the 
five vessels had run ashore. Here a 
shoal, which seemed to extend to some 
distance, met us; but Mr. Hickman, 
whom I sent a-head in the barge to 
sound, Jed us past it into five fathoms 
water, where, at the distance of about 
musket-shot from the shore, I anchored 
with a spring on the cable. We then 
opened our fire; and in the course of 
two hours, knocked to pieces, not only 
the stra ded vessels, but all the houses 
that were nearest to the beach. 

‘« There were from four to five hundred 
French soldiers assembled here, but as 
they stood behind a mud intrenchment 
which our shot could not penetrate, I 
regret to say that we did not succeed in 
doing them any damage. 

“* Our loss this day has been severe ; 
for in addition to the killed and wounded 
in the boats, we had one killed and two 
wounded on board; one of them, I 
fear, mortally. The latter is Lieutenant 
R. Hawkley, royal marines, a_brave- 
spirited young man, whose brother fell 
so nobly, not long ago, in the Baltic. 
I deeply lament the casualties ; but along 
a line of shore, bristling as this does, 
with cannon and bayonets, such things 
are to be expected. 

** 1 have the honour to be,”’ &c. 


It seems difficult to account for 
the absolute neglect with which this 
most dashing exploit was treated. 
Neither from the Admiralty, nor 
from the commander -in-chief, was 
any letter of acknowledgment re- 
ceived; and the very sufferers in the 
action appear, from some reason or 
another, to have failed of obtaining 
the reward which, in like cases, is 
usually bestowed upon brave men. 
Mr. Bell’s wounds, indeed, proved to 
be of so serious a nature, that he 
was forced to quit the service. We 
presume that he retired with a pen- 
sion, and we are very sure that in 
the resignation of so gallant and 
zealous an officer the navy of 
England sustained a serious loss. 
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But Mr. Adair, though mutilated by 
the amputation of his arm, was per- 
mitted to continue a midshipman till 
the end of the war, and was actually 
passed over in the general promotions 
of 1814and 1815. ‘Towards the close 
of the latter year the rank of lieu- 
tenant was indeed conferred on him ; 
yet even then he obtained the tardy 
boon only through the earnest and 
often-repeated solicitations of Cap- 
tain Maxwell, under whose command 
the whole of his time, as midship- 
man, had been spent.* 

Such was the order of Captain 
Maxwell’s life, and such his method 
of harassing the enemy, till, in the 
month of August, 1810, he received 
orders to rejoin the blockading force 
off Toulon. It was then that he 
contrived, in the manner already 
described, to extricate his ship from 
the danger which menaced it; and 
then, too, he became a witness, and, 
in some sense, a contributor to the 
rescue of the British brig-sloop Phi- 
lomel from the very jaws of capture. 
No doubt the chivalrous conduct, on 
that occasion, of Captain Halliday, 
in the Repulse, must be fresh in the 
recollection of all to whom the events 
of the late war are familiar. But 
as we write for other than naval 
men, we may be permitted to give 
some account of the transaction, more 
especially as, in the published narra- 
tives already in circulation, some sha- 
dow of injustice has been done to the 
subject of the present memoir. 

In the early part of August, 1810, 
three French store-ships, bound for 
Toulon, were chased by the British 
in-shore squadron, to which the 
Alceste was attached, into the an- 
chorage of Perqueroles, one of the 
cluster of the Hyéres. There Cap- 
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tain Henry Guion, of the eighteen- 
gun brig-sloop Philomel, closely 
watched them. They were formid- 
able vessels, capable each of encoun- 
tering, hand to hand, the best of the 
twenty-eight-gun frigates which then 
took rank in the British navy; and 
being laden with valuable stores, it 
became an object of sume importance 
to the English that they should not 
escape;—to the French, that they 
should be extricated from their diffi- 
culties. 

The beleaguered ships kept their 
ground, waiting for a breeze, till the 
26th, when covered by a feint on the 
part of the French fleet, they weighed 
and made sail. One effected her 
escape, and reached Toulon; the other 
two were obliged to put back, and 
returned to their anchorage. But, 
on the morning of the 31st, daylight 
shewed the Toulon fleet in motion, and 
immediately afterwards the two store- 
ships again got under way. Cap- 
tain Guion, unwilling to relinquish 
his prize, gallantly crossed them. 
Whether he was aware of the ad- 
vance of the whole French fleet 
seems to be uncertain; but, however 
this may be, he did his best to stop 
the fugitives at Pointe Escampebarion, 
and a sort of desultory action en- 
sued. Meanwhile Captain John 
Halliday, who took afterwards the 
name of Tollemache, and died a 
short time ago, seeing the dangers 
that beset the brig, threw himself 
forward to protect her. He opened 
his fire upon the enemy’s advanced 
frigates, which, however, being to 
leeward of them, he could not imme- 
diately reach ; and signalising the 
Philomel at the same time, caused 
her to retire. 

The retreat of the Philomel set 


* We cannot resist the inclination which we feel to insert here an anecdote of 
this gallant voung man, such as would have come in, with excellent effect, in the 


It happened, on a certain occasion, that Mr. Adair 


was detached, when quite a youth, in command of one of the Alceste’s boats, to cruise 
along the enemy's coast. From some cause or another, his stock of water was 
exhausted, and his crew became much distressed. ‘lhe ship was far away. There 
was no chance of getting a supply except by landing ; and the whole line of coast, 
more especially at the watering-places, was filled with troops. What was to be done? 
Young Adair soon made up his mind on that head. Having loaded his carronade to 
the muzzle with grape-shot and musket-balls, and got all his small arms ready, he 
ran the boat’s head on the beach, in the very face ofa French piquet ; he then sprang 
out alone, and coolly walked up to the officer. ‘ See, sir,” said the boy, ‘ you see 
what my people are about! The match is lighted, and I have given them orders to 
fire both upon you and me, unless you permit us to water without molestation.” 
The French officer, who seems to have been a chivalrous soldier, was so delighted 
with the lad’s spirit, that he not only permitted water to be taken off in abundance, 
but loaded the boat with fruit and vegetables besides. 
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the store-ships free, and they escaped ; 
but the little brig was not, on that 
account, extricated from her difficul- 
ties. On the contrary, a French 
squadron, led on by Rear-admiral 
Baudin, in the one-hundred-and- 
twenty-gun ship Majestieux, conti- 
nued working out, evidently in the 
hope of cutting her off ; and though 
she made all possible sail upon a 
wind, they had well-nigh succeeded. 
By and by, that is to say, about 
noon, two French frigates opened their 
fire upon the brig, which she re- 
turned with her six-pounders out 
of her stern-ports. Twenty-five 
minutes subsequently the Repulse 
aided her in part by firing her stern- 
chasers in like manner, keeping her 
way at the same time. But Captain 
Halliday no sooner saw that the 
enemy's shot passed over the Philo- 
mel than he became satisfied that, 
if she was to be saved at all, mea- 
sures more energetic must be adopted. 
Accordingly, without looking round 
to ascertain whether there was any 
support at hand, and fully alive to 
the hazard of a movement made in 
the face of an entire squadron, he 
bore up, and, placing himself directly 
between the brig and her pursuers, 
fired his whole broadside at the 
French frigates. A warm action 
ensued; for a third frigate had by 
this time come up, and several line- 
of-battle ships were steadily ad- 
vancing; yet, so tremendous was 
the force of the Repulse’s fire, that 
in less than a quarter of an hour 
the enemy shrank from it. The 
three frigates fell back upon the 
line-of-battle ships, and the whole 
withdrew into the harbour. 

Thus far our account corresponds 
with that of Mr. James; neither has 
that careful historian committed an 
error, when he describes Captain 
Guion as testifying his sense of the 
obligation under which Captain Hal- 
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liday had laid him in the well-known 
signal which the Philomel threw 
out. “ You have REPULSED the 
enemy,” ran the telegraph, “ and 
nobly saved us; grant me permission 
to return thanks.” But in his no- 
tion that the Warspite seventy-four, 
and the Alceste, the only British 
ships then in sight, were distant 
from the scene of operations by nine 
miles, the historian has been misled. 
The Alceste was not only close up, 
but she crossed the French line-ot- 
battle ship within gun-shot ; and her 
commander was thanked by Captain 
Halliday for the eagerness with 
which he pressed forward to join 
in the fray. The retreat of the 
French squadron hindered Captain 
Maxwell, it is true, from taking any 
active part in the skirmish, but his 
prompt advance was, doubtless, not 
without its effect in bringing the 
skirmish to so speedy as well as pros- 
perous an issue. 

On this second tour of duty in the 
blockade of Toulon, Captain Max- 
well remained till the approach of 
the winter, when he was once more 
directed to cruise along the coast of 
Italy ; and in the month of Novem- 
ber we find him in command of a 
small squadron in the Bay of Naples. 
It does not appear, however, that 
any opportunity was afforded of re- 
newing, on that occasion, the scenes 
of a former year; for, as he himself 
expresses it, in a letter to Admiral 
Boyles, “ the bad weather prevented 
him from keeping close to the land, 
and nothing either could or would 
stir along shore during the winter 
months.” Accordingly, after cruising 
backwards and forwards, till her 
stores became exhausted, and her 
powers of sailing were materially 
injured, the Alceste betook herself, 
first to Palermo, and, by and by, in 
the month of February, 1811, to 
Malta, to ret. 
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PROCEEDS TO THE ADRIATIC——STATE OF THINGS THERE-—-THE ISLAND OF LISSA— HIS 
MEASURES FOR KEEPING IT, AND ANNOYING THE ENEMY. 


We have now arrived at a 
stage in the personal career of Sir 
Murray Maxwell, which renders it 
necessary, for the purpose of con- 
veying a correct idea of his pro- 
ceedings, that a rapid view should 
be taken of the causes which 
led to the establishment of French 


rather than of French 
influence, along the shores of the 
Adriatic. In order to effect this, no 
more seems necessary than to recall 
to the reader's remembrance the 
issues in which the German cam- 
paign of 1809 had resulted, after the 
fatal combats of Asperne and Wagram 


dominion, 
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were fought. By these the strength 
of the German empire may be said 
to have been dissolved. To purchase 
peace, the emperor ceded, in favour 
of the princes of the confederation of 
the Rhine, Saltsburg, Bercholsgaden, 
and no inconsiderable portion of 
Upper Austria. To the King of 
Saxony, acknowledged as such, he 
relinquished part of Bohemia; to 
the same prince, in his character of 
Duke of Warsaw, he gave up the city 
of Cracow, and the whole of Western 
Galicia. Russia, likewise, then a 
neutral, if not in alliance with Buona- 

arte, received, out of the spoils of 
Se former friend, a portion of Eastern 
Galicia, containing a computed po- 
pulation of 400,000 souls. But France, 
as if resolute to cut off the chief 
of the House of Hapsburgh from all 
means of direct communication with 
England, would suffer no power 
except her own to occupy the little 
sea-board of which Austria could 
boast, and accordingly wrested from 
her, in addition to the previous ac- 
quisition of Venice, the whole of 
those wild, yet not unprofitable dis- 
tricts, which extend round the Gulfs 
of Trieste and Fiume, and _ lose 


themselves at last in the principa- 
lities of Wallachia and Moldavia. 
By these means her last sea-port, 


Trieste, passed from Austria. Car- 
niola, Friuli, the circle of Villach, 
with parts of Croatia and Dalmatia, 
became united to the French pro- 
vince of Illyria; and the sway of 
Napoleon was as completely acknow- 
ledged throughout the whole extent 
of the Adriatic as it ever was in the 
Bay of Biscay, or among the ports 
and harbours that skirt the European 
banks of the Mediterranean. 

The advance of French influence 
in any direction, by land, gave, as 
it were, the signal for pushing wider 
and wider the dominion of England 
over the seas. The Adiiatic, which 
had heretofore suffered but little from 
the pressure of the war, became 
henceforth a station for a British 
squadron, and many and gallant were 
the exploits by which our seamen 
distinguished themselves on this new, 
and, therefore, to them, acceptable 
field of operations. It is not for us 
to speak in detail of their success. 
The capture of Cozza, the occupation 
of Lissa, and the glorious action of 
Captain Hoste and his brave .com- 
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panions, are now matters of history ; 
nor do the annals of naval warfare 
exhibit a page more brilliant than 
that on which stand recorded the 
operations of the 13th of March. 
But glorious as the triumph was of 
four British over six French frigates, 
the latter supported, too, by five 
smaller vessels of war,  brigs, 
schooners, and xebeques, to make to 
it more than a passing allusion would 
carry us beyond our proper field 
of discussion. We content, ourselves, 
therefore, with stating, that all these 
events had occurred previously to 
Captain. Maxwell’s arrival on the 
station, and that he reached it in 
consequence with no very sanguine 
expectation that it could afford to 
him, as it eventually did, the oppor- 
tunity of winning the crown of a 
conqueror. 

It does not appear that, for some 
little time after his arrival in the 
Adriatic, Captain Maxwell under- 
took, or was called upon to under- 
take, any extraordinary service. 
Like other commanders, he cruised 
about, chasing every strange sail 
that appeared, and keeping the line 
of coast in a state of virtual blockade. 
But it was not till about the middle 
of April that, having the Acorn 
sloop-of-war placed under his orders, 
he was intrusted, in an especial man- 
ner, with the protection of the island 
of Lissa. That barren, but not 
therefore worthless, plot of ground, 
was then, be it remembered, in the 
occupation of detachments from the 
seamen and marines of the squadron. 
It was a perfect eye-sore to the 
enemy, as affording secure anchorage 
to the cruisers that infested the coast ; 
and more than once they had assembled 
in force for the avowed purpose of 
retaking it. And though Captain 
Hoste’s memorable victory had 
broken their strength by sea, they 
still counted on being able to throw 
across, as it were, by surprise, troops 
enough to overpower the feeble gar- 
rison in the first instance, and 
eventually to keep the island against 
all the efforts of the fleet. Accord- 
ingly Captain Rowley, while he pro- 
ceeded with the seventy-four to 
blockade the harbours of Corfu, 
caused the frigates and lighter ves- 
sels to keep guard, if we may so 
speak, in the head of the gulf, an 
arrangement which brought the 
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Alceste and her little consort into 
the position just described, and kept 
them beating backwards and for- 
wards for some days between Lissa, 
on the one hand, and the island of 
Cozza on the other. 

Captain Maxwell was thus engaged, 
his powers of vigilance being some- 
what heavily taxed, when there ar- 
rived on his cruising ground the Belle 
Poule, of thirty-eight guns. The late 
Sir James Brisbane, by virtue of his 
seniority of rank, took upon himself 
the chief command of the little squa- 
dron. He had been ordered thither, in- 
deed, in consequence of the assembling 
of fresh masses of troops, and the ru- 
moured determination of the enemy to 
force a landing ; and he now brought 
intelligence that a French man-of- 
war brig might daily be expected, 
bringing with her supplies for the 
frigates Danaé and Flor€> which had 
escaped from Captain Hoste and taken 
shelter in Ragusa. Under these 
circumstances, Captain Brisbane de- 
termined to seek the stranger out, and, 
if he could not succeed in making a 
prize of her, at all events, to destroy 
og For without the stores with 
which she was laden the frigates 
could never put to sea; and so long 
as they stood apart from the scene of 
operations, Lissa appeared to be safe 
from all serious risk of capture. 

Leaving the sloop of war to watch 
against a sudden surprise, the two 
frigates accordingly stood up the gulf, 
and on the 7th of May descried the 
gun brig of which they were in 
quest. She ran from them, and found 
choker in the harbour of Parenzo. 
It is a small cove or inlet on the coast 
of Istria, approachable only through 
a narrow enndl, and contains no 
greater depth of water within than 
fifteen feet ; nevertheless, having as- 
certained that in the position which 
she first took up the brig might be 
cannonaded with effect, both frigates 
stood in within a cable’s length of the 
rock, and opened their fire. They 
were fired upon in turn, as well by 
the brig as by a battery of heavy 
guns from the shore, several shots 
from which hulled both ships, with- 
out, however, doing any serious in- 
jury, or hurting any one on board. 
But so correct was their practice, and 
so overwhelming the weight of their 
cannonade, that in little more than an 
hour the brig cut her cable. She 
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was then run ashore, and placed under 
shelter of the battery. 

It did not suit the views of the 
commanders of the British frigates to 
leave their prey even thus. They had 
made up their minds to destroy her; 
and destroyed she must be: and see- 
ing that to reach her in their ships 
appeared to be no longer practicable, 
they devised a different plan for the 
accomplishment of their purpose. 
There is an island, in the mouth of the 
harbour, about musket-shot removed 
from the town, which, as soon as dark- 
ness set in, they occupied with two 
hundred seamen and a hundred ma- 
rines; and there, on the summit of a 
steep and rugged acclivity, they, after 
incredible exertions, threw up a bat- 
tery. It was armed with four heavy 
nine-pounders, and two field-pieces, 
the latter being designed to operate 
as a diversion, by firing upon the 
enemy’s redoubt ; and at break of day 
a combat began, which continued, 
without intermission, throughout five 
hours. It terminated in the total de- 
struction of the brig. In spite ofa 
stout resistance from four French 
batteries, which threw a converging 
fire upon the British position, the 
brig was literally beaten to pieces ; 
after which the assailants returned 
with their cannon and spare ammu- 
nition to the ships, having sustained 
a loss of no more than four men 
killed, and as many wounded. 

It is worthy of remark, that the 
conduct of this creditable affair was 
intrusted entirely to Captain Max- 
well. On him the command of the 
shore party devolved, and as a neces- 
sary consequence the selection of a 
proper site for the battery; the 
erection of which he superintended 
throughout the night, as he did the 
management of the guns in the morn- 
ing. Captain Maxwell shewed him- 
self on this, as on every other occasion, 
calm, collected, and singularly patient 
of fatigue, and obtained the warm 
praise of his immediate superior. “I 
cannot conclude,” says Captain Bris- 
bane, in his official despatch, “ with- 
out offering to Captain Maxwell my 
warmest acknowledgments for the 
very able support and assistance I 
received from him. He anticipated 
every wish, and the resources of his 
well-appointed ship afforded us the 
most essential aid.” 

It was about this time that Sir 
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Samuel Hood received the official 
notification of his appointment to 
the command in the West Indies. Of 
the warm friendship that subsisted 
between him and Captain Maxwell, 
we have had occasion more than once 
to speak. The following extract 
from a letter which is now lying be- 
fore us will shew, that Sir Samuel 
did not allow the changes either of 
time or place to interfere with or in- 
terrupt that feeling :— 


“ Hibernia, off Toulon, 
** 26th April, 1811. 

“ My dear Maxwell, — The other day 
the Gleaner arrived with despatches 
from England, and, by a letter from Mr. 
Yorke, 1 find | am to be appointed to the 
Jamaica command, with the approbation 
of the Prince Regent. It is at this mo- 
ment avery doubtful and speculative one, 
particularly under the present agitation in 
South America and the uncommon con- 
duct of the United States. Be convinced 
] shall not forget your wishes, if any thing 
turns up satisfactory. 

“Twill not fail to write to you before [ 
leave England, and will make inquiry at 
Barbados, about your Surinam affairs, 
and other matters. 

“shall be glad to hear you have met 
with some good fortune in the prize way. 
Sibly has been successful, and our frigates 
in the Adriatic most fortunate, and so may 
I trust be the Alceste. No person has a 
greater desire for your welfare than yours 
most sincerely, 

: “« Samuet Hoop.” 


It is worthy of remark, that 
throughout the whole tenor of his 
service Captain Maxwell had che- 
rished an earnest wish to serve under 
his first friend and patron, Sir Samuel 
Hood; and the principle, for it grew 
into something stronger than a feel- 
ing, laid the foundation to him of 
much inconvenience and loss. But 
we shall have occasion to refer to this 
matter by and by. For the present 
we confine ourselves to the course of 
Captain Maxwell’s services in the 
Adriatic. 

Captain Maxwell’s instructions di- 
rected him to attend to two matters ; 
first, the maintenance of Lissa against 
all attempts that might be made upon 
it; and next, the doing as much mis- 
chief as possible to the enemy’s trade, 
in the Upper Adriatic. The charge 
was in every point of view a serious 
one, for the anxiety of the French to 
recover the island was well known; 
and the force of Captain Maxwell’s 
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disposal wherewith to baffle them 
appears to have been quite inadequate. 
That he himself felt it to be so, is 
shewn in a document which has hap- 
pily been preserved — a paper which 
he sent in to the commissioners for 
auditing the public accounts, when 
claiming to be reimbursed for the 
heavy expenses which he had in- 
curred in the public service. But that 
he never for a moment distrusted the 
result, is certain. Let the following 
extract from the paper in question 
tell its own tale. It describes not only 
the actual position of the belligerent 
parties, but the measures which the 
British commander adopted in order 
to supply, by artificial means, the 
natural strength that was wanting to 
him :— 


“In the year 1811, I was intrusted 
with the command of a small squadron, 
to cover and protect the island of Lissa, 
of which the enemy were then very 
desirous to possess themselves, and on 
which they had already made one serious 
attempt. It was defeated by the capture 
and destruction of their ships by the 
squadron under the command of Captain 
Hoste. But the French government had 
subsequently directed their general in 
Dalmatia, to collect a strong military force 
on the island of Leisina, whence, pro- 
tected by a numerous flotilla which they 
placed at his disposal, it was assumed 
that a descent upon Lissa would be easy. 

“We had no means of preventing this 
armament from assembling at Leisina, 
which soon became very formidable ; and 
we were driven in consequence to adopt 
every expedient possible in order to 
Strengthen our own position. Among 
other things, we erected two batteries to 
defend the entrance of St. George’s har- 
bour, and built a strong guard-house and 
barrack. We also repaired and fortified 
an old castle, to cover the town and bay 
of Carnesa, on the opposite side of the 
island, and converted, at great expense, 
several vessels which we had captured 
into gun-boats, and stationed them at the 
various poiats where the enemy might be 
expected to attempt a landing. 

“ Both cfficers end men not only la- 
boured incessar.‘!v !n the construction of 
these defences, but they cheerfully con- 
sented to the appropriation of our prizes 
—some of which were laden with timber 
and other building materials —to the 
public service. A number of artificers, 
masons, and labourers, were likewise hired 
by me to assist us; and several native 
boatmen were kept constantly in pay for 
conveying in their vessels from the islands 
of Curzola and Augusta stones, lime, and 
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wood, of which we stood in need. I had 
no authority for incurring any expense, 
unless, indeed, my orders. to defend the 
island ut all hazards would bear such a 
construction ; consequently, the whole 
wus undertaken at my own risk and on 
my own responsibility. I had, however, 
the satisfaction to perceive that our de. 
fensive measures foiled all the efforts of 
the enemy; and when at last their squa- 
dron aj peare od off the island, aud we were 
enabled, by leaving our marines in garri 

son, and our gun-boats on their stations, 
to go out and engage them, and capture 
two of their ships, this success amply 
compensated for the toil and vigilance of 
five whole months, and set us free by 
causing the force in Leisina to break up 
and return into Dalmatia.” 


The closing sentence in this ex- 
tract shews, that for not less than 
five months the defence of Lissa was 
absolutely provided for by Captain 
Maxwell and the inadequate naval 
force at his disposal. We believe that 
during the greater portion of this 
time he lived principally ashore, ex- 
ercising in civil, as well as in military 
matters, the office of governor; and 
we know that he was called upon to 
— officially, both as to the advan- 
tages to the British government of 
keeping permanent possession of the 
island, and the best means of retain- 
ing it with the hearty consent of the 
inhabitants. We subjoin an extract 
from the report : — 

“1 have found, upon carefully reconnoi- 
tring every part ‘of the island, that there 
are only two places, besides the harbour 
of Port St. George and Carnesa Bay, 
where an enemy could attempt to land. 
The places in question are small fishing 
bays, Port Manica, about five miles to the 
south of this, and Port Cheava, four miles 
to the north. There are no roads leading 
from either of these places, by which it 
would be practicable to move with 
wheeled carriages. Mule-tracks among 
the rugged rocks there doubtless are ; 
and by means of these mountain-guns 
might be brought on the animals’ backs 
to the heights that command the harbour. 
I believe, too, that this is the very plan 
of attack with which the enemy threaten 
us, provided they succeed, as ‘they hope 
to do some dark night, in throwing two 
thousand men upon our shores. And as 
the distance is only two bours’ sail with 
a fair wind, we have no right to assume 
that the attempt will not be made, far 
less to suppose that if made it must ne- 
cessarily fail. I therefore trust, sir, that 
you will seize the earliest opportunity of 
representing to the commander-in-chief 
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the condition in which matters stand, and 
of requesting that he will take measures 
for the prevention of a catastrophe which 
would be severely felt, not by myself 
alone, but by the whole squadron. 

“The advantages which we derive 
from the continued occupation of Lissa 
are many and great. In the first place, 
it is a convenient harbour for our ship. 
ping ; in the next, as a smuggling depot 
for the vent of colonial produce, it is very 
valuable to us. Hitherto, indeed, the 
precarious tenure by which we hold it 
has operated as a check upon the specu. 
lative dispositions of the Maltese mer. 
chants ; but whatever sugars, coffee, pep- 
per, bark, &c., they have brought has 
been promptly and advantageously dis. 
posed of. You will be the better able to 
form an opinion of whut might be done in 
this way when I inform you of the num- 
ber of arrivals and departures to and from 
the enemy’s coast during the time that | 
have bad charge of the squadron, he 
arrivals have been 417, the departures, 
523 ; and this, notwithstanding the most 
rigorous prohibitions, Lissa having been 
declared by the enemy, ever since the 
13th of March, in a state of blockade, 
The importations are generally grain, 
cattle, stock, wood; the exportations, 
wine, sugar, pepper, salt, vinegar, and 
oil. 

‘** I some time ago called the principal 
landholders together, to consult them as 
to the measures which might best pro- 
mote their welfare and that of the island 
in general, ‘They were unanimously of 
opinion that it would be desirable to pro- 
hibit the importation of foreign wine, and 
to grant them passports such as might 
preserve for them the sardines which are 

caught upon their shores, and with which 
they used formerly to supply the markets 
Trieste, Venice, and Fiume. I did 
va hesitate to comply with their wishes, 
and the arrangement will, 1 am _ sure, 
meet with your app robation, because it 
never could be intended that the inhabi- 
tants of an island outlawed by France, in 
consequence of their coming under the 
protection of England, should be cut off 
from all the sources of trade which were 
formerly open to them. So long, how. 
ever, as licenses are granted by the 
government of Malta to bring wine from 
the enemy's islands and reload it here, 
while the wine grown on the island i 
permitted to spoil in the hands of the 
grower, the landowners are sufferers to a 
great extent. Wherefore, till I shall 
receive positive orders to encourage a 
trade so injurious to the island of Lissa, | 
have determined to withdraw the pro- 
tection of his Majesty’s ships under my 
command from the boats and vessels 
that bring the enemy’s wiue to this port; 
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and I trust that the result will be that 
the merchants shall be induced to pur- 
chase the wine of Lissa, which has long 
enjoyed the reputation of being the best 
in the Adriatic. 

“ Finally, as to the works required for 
the permanent defence of the island, I 
conceive, that in addition to the batteries 
which we have thrown up, and Carnesa 
Castle, which we have repaired, two 
martello towers, at Port Manica and Port 
Cheava respectively, will be ample. The 
erection of these will not cost a very 
heavy sum; and the presence of two 
hundred and fifty marines would, I 
make bold to say, place the island beyond 
the reach of insult.” 


Such were Captain Maxwell's 
views as to the importance of the 
island of Lissa, considered as a sta- 
tion for British ships of war, and a 
sort of entrepot for the enlargement 
of English commerce; and such his 
ideas touching the means that might 
be necessary to keep it in a proper 
state of defence. Of the means 
actually at his disposal for this latter 
purpose it remains to speak, and 
these, the reader will perceive, were 
scanty enough. The squadron con- 
sisted of three sail, two frigates and 
a twenty-gun ship. There was his 
own Alceste, of thirty-eight guns; 
the Active, likewise, of thirty -cight 
guns, commanded by as gallant a 
seaman as ever went afloat, Captain 
James Alexander Gordon; and the 
Acorn, Captain Bligh, a class of ves- 
sel which is not now to be found in 
the service. For though the Mulé 
thirty-eight, and Imogene sloop-of- 
war, joined him towards the close of 
the season, they remained under his 
command only a very few weeks, and 
their marines were never landed. 
With the crews, therefore, of three 
ships, the largest efficient only as a 
cruiser, the ‘smallest incapable of 
acting except against a flotilla, he 
found himself’ called upon at once 
to govern the island, and to meet and 
frustrate the attacks of whatever 
naval force the enemy might be in 
a condition to assemble in the upper 
— of the Adriatic. And when it is 
nown that, over and above a camp 
in Leisina of two thousand men, 
there were in Ragusa two frigates 
and a large corvette, and at Venice 
a line-of-battle ship ready to put 
to sea, the weight of responsibility 
imposed upon him throughout six 
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long months will be admitted to have 
been abundantly onerous. 

Had Captain Maxwell confined his 
attention, under such circumstances, 
exclusively to defensive operations, 
no prudent person would have blamed 
him. His instructions directed him, 
however, not only to keep Lissa, but 
to annoy the enemy whenever an 
opportunity might present itself; and 
to these he attended with a zeal as 
sleepless as if his strength in those 
seas had been quite overwhelming. 
There is now lying before us a whole 
pile of his official despatches, from 
which we think it right to select only 
two or three extracts, because, to no- 
tice every minute operation in which 
he and his gallant comrades took 
part would swell our narrative be- 
yond the limits which ought of right 
to circumscribe it. On the 28th of 
July, for example, he writes thus to 
the commodore :— 


“ Having received information that the 
enemy were purchasing large quantities 
of grain, for the purpose of storing 
Ragusa and their garrisons along the 
Dalmatian coast, 1 detached the Active 
to intercept their victuallers, if possible, 
on their passage, and the enclosed letter 
from Captain Gordon will shew how 
effectually this service was performed.” 


The enclosed letter does shew this; 
for it describes how three gun-boats, 
and a convoy of eighteen sail, were 
captured by the boats of the Active, 
a serious iriterruption to the arrange- 
ments which Marshal Marmont had 
made, and a source of extreme pri- 
vation in the fortified places, which 
were thus denuded of their supplies. 

Again, we find a despatch dated 


August the 16th, which contains, 
among others, the following an- 
nouncement :— 


“‘Tbeg to inform you that the three 
gun-boats captured by the Active were 
immediately manned, and sent on the 
coast of Dalmatia, with a division of 
boats from the squadron, under Lieu- 
tenant Hickman of this ship. Their 
orders were to prevent the enemy from 
getting their supplies along shore; and 
not a boat has been able to pass till 
yesterday, when a strong breeze, and, 
perhaps, a wish to celebrate the day 
(Napoleon’s birth-day), induced a con- 
voy of seventeen sail to attempt the 
passage. One armed vessel, and four 
others laden with grain, were taken. 
H 
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The rest were all dispersed ; only four 
succeeded in getting by, and had there 
been less wind, the whole must have 
fallen.” 


Meanwhile, this indefatigable man 
was not regardless of the dangers 
which more immediately threatened 
him. On the 22d of August he 
writes :— 


‘‘ The two frigates and the corvette 
are still at Ragusa, quite ready for sea. 
They threaten to come down with- 
in the islands and raise the blockade 
which the gun-boats captured by the 
Active, together with some boats from 
the ships, have vigilantly kept up on the 
coast between Zara and Spalato ever 
since the convoy was taken. When the 
Acorn returned from the upper part of 
the Adriatic, I sent her to reinforce our 
flotilla, and Captain Bligh informs me 
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that not a boat can pass. The most 
pressing orders have been issued by the 
French government to forward by sea 
supplies of every kind to Ragusa and the 
Boca de Cattaro. Wherefore our little 
blockading flotilla is at present a serious 
thorn in their side; and you may rest 
assured, that nothing which our slender 
means can afford will be left untried to 
harass and annoy them. Manning the 
three gun-boats, garrisoning Hoste’s 
Island, and Carnesa Castle, keeping up 
the look-outs on Mount Gordon and 
Whitby Hill, together with more than 
half our boats constantly watching the 
opposite shore, keep the Alceste and 
Active rather short of men; but there 
are still enough left to cope with the 
Ragusa gentlemen, if they will only have 
the goodness to venture out. We have 
taken and destroyed a large number of 
the enemy’s vessels, as the accompany. 
ing returns will shew.” 



















Wren first I saw Berryer with his 
noble bust, his magnificent face, and 
his graceful and dignified form, he 
was conversing with great energy 
with the Prince de Polignac in the 
Chamber of Deputies. He seemed 
to be saying to him by his gest and 
manner, connecting them as I did 
with the events which were passing, 
“Prince! it is very true that I have 
been elected to support your govern- 
ment; to defend the old and fixed 
principles of the French royalty ; to 
stand by the throne of St. Louis; to 
raise my voice against the sweeping 
and reckless principles of a fierce and 
untameable democracy ; and to plead 
for our altars, our homes, and our 
monarchy; but then there must be 
no coups détat! Ours must be a 
parliamentary conflict with evil! We 
must fight beneath the protection of 
the Charter and the laws! We must 
only resort to those measures which 
are obviously, and not obliquely, 
placed within our reach. We must 
not strain this or that article of the 
Charter, to favour any particular 
notions, or to support the views of 
the Duchess d’Angouléme! If the 
Chamber should be unruly, let it be 
dissolved. If the elections should be 
disloyal, let it be dissolved again! 
Let us appeal to the nation, and see 
whether the Chamber will refuse the 
budget! I know it will not do so; 
but we must not anticipate that it 
will. We must not care for hostile 
expressions, for uncourteous phrases, 
or even for disagreeable, unpalate- 
able sentences introduced into the 
address, provided they do not attack 
the principles we conscientiously de- 
fend. We must not anticipate the 
decisions of the Chamber. Let us 
wait for its acts. It will be time 
enough to think of acting without it, 
when it shall have refused to the 
crown the means of carrying on the 
government. Then the nation would 
rally round the throne of the Bour- 
bons, and France would pronounce 
not on you, but on the men of the 
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Revolution, its severest anathemas. I 
am not sent to this Chamber to seek 
to restrain the lawful exercise of its 
undoubted prerogatives, but to de- 
fend those of my king from encroach- 
ment! This I will do to the utmost 
of my power and with the best of 
my talent; but we must remain in 
the ways of legality—-we must not 
run counter to the laws. If there be 
revolt, it must come from those who 
are in heart opposed to the Charter, 
although they are loudest in crying 
in its favour. We must throw on 
our adversaries the onus of proving 
that we violate the Charter by keep- 
ing within its limits; and as our 
noble France is, after all, a thinking 
and a reasoning nation, we may hope 
for a reaction which will place the 
old royalty in that position of pre- 
eminence to which it is entitled; in- 
stead of in that attitude of defence, 
of peril, of anxiety, and apprehension, 
which so ill becomes its past history, 
and its, I hope, future destinies.” 

I shall never forget the one-sided 
look of the prince as Berryer ad- 
dressed him. The one had in his 
mind bold, noble, honourable chi- 
meras. For after all they were 
chimeras ; since he relied on the good 
sense and the sterling qualities of a 
people which existed no longer. The 
French people in 1829 and 1830 
were not what the people of the 
Restoration or of the Empire, much 
less of the old monarchy, were known 
to be. Half a century of revolution 
had overthrown all fixed principles, 
and up-rooted all notions of a stable 
and practical character. Berryer did 
not believe this, or rather he hoped 
that to be true which he desired might 
prove so. He was, indeed, mistaken ; 
but his errors were those of a great 
and generous mind, and of a frank and 
noble heart. But the prince had 
neither lost nor forgotten any of his 
antecedents. He who plotted the 
destruction of Buonaparte yet be- 
lieved in the possibility of re-esta- 
blishing the old monarchy without 
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the Charter, and of re-forming the 
political institutions of France with- 
out admitting into their principles 
any of the elements of popular go- 
vernment. The prince looked far 
from pleased. His countenance was 
one of a surprised and disappointed 
man. It seemed to say, “I thought 
Berryer would have gone all lengths 
with us, but I was mistaken. I 
thought the fourteenth article of the 
Charter was in his, as well as in my 
opinion, the ‘God-send’ of the mo- 
narchy. I expected he would at all 
times have rushed to yonder tribune, 
and defended inch by inch a counter 
revolution. But lam wrong! Surely 
he is not infected with the leprosy 
of the Collards, the Periers, and the 
Roys of France !” 

The conversation lasted about a 
quarter of an hour. Many eyes were 
fastened upon the “ young” Berryer, 
for his father was then living, a true 
specimen of an independent, talented, 
and highly honourable advocate, and 
many a lip pronounced the words 
“a second Mirabeau.” That eulogy 
was not excessive, for Berryer, the son, 
the now living and immortal Berryer 
of the nineteenth century, has left 
far, far behind him the Mirabeaus 
and the Burkes, the Foxes and the 
Pitts, of their eventful period. At 
length the president rang his bell of 
“ order,” and Berryer took his seat. 
Nature has done so much for this 
splendid orator in his person, that, 
even when his voice is not heard, it 
is a great pleasure to look at him. 
He was at that period redolent of 
health and of hope; and he delight- 
ed in the prospect of devoting him- 
self to the defence of the throne of 
St. Louis. At court he was a most 
special favourite. Peyronnet had un- 
bounded confidence in his talents, 
and Charles X. in his devotedness. 
The Duchess of Berri loved him as 
her brother; and when he entered 
the palaces of the Tuileries or of St. 
Cloud, he was received with open 
arms and the most affectionate wel- 
comes. At the court there was even 
a little jealousy felt respecting him ; 
and some of the old heads “ hoped 
he would be prepared to mect the 
coming storm, and would not shrink 
at the moment of the conflict.” They 
meant more than was expressed when 
they said this. They were prepared 
to play “all or nothing” with their 
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olitical coups d état, and they appre- 
adel. most correctly, that Berryer 
was not prepared for any such mea- 
sures. ‘They relied on the con- 
queror’s sword of Bourmont, and 
hoped that his triumphs in Algiers 
would either induce the Chamber to 
become moderate, or would lead the 
king to yield to the solicitations of 
the Polignac ministry. “ We have 
had enough of the Charter,” was 
their cry; “let us now call for a 
monarchy, and dash from us these 
republican traitors.” Alas! this lan- 
guage was too inviting, too tempting, 
for an old man, and a flattered mo- 
narch, to reject; and the ordinances 
of July 1830 made their appearance! 

These ordinances came like a 
thunderbolt to Berryer. Of course 
he was not ignorant of the rumours 
of the court, and was aware that the 
ministers of Charles X. would be in 
a decided minority in the newly 
elected Chamber ; but his project was 
tu defeat an unconstitutional faction 
by constitutional means, and to con- 
vince the country by facts, that no- 
thing but legality was proposed or 
intended. So that Berryer was not 
made acquainted with the secret of 
Prince Polignac, that secret being to 
get rid of the Charter by a side wind, 
and to restore, as far as might be, the 
old royalty of 1780. To effect this, 
France must have as much unlearned 
the history of half a century as had 
De Polignac himself; and all the 
conquests which democracy had made 
must have been abandoned by those 
who obtained them. This was im- 
possible! yet, impossible as it was, 
the work was attempted; and five 
days afterwards the throne was va- 
cant; the populace lived in the pa- 
laces ; the princes wandered through 
Normandy to the coast and to exile ; 
and the principal actor, the then late 
prime minister of France, endea- 
voured to secrete himself from arrest 
and vengeance, by adopting the cos- 
tume, habits, and even idiom, of a 
common domestic. 

The next time I saw Berryer he 
looked seven years older. His face 
was full of sorrow. He was proceed- 
ing with hurried steps to the Chamber 
of Deputies. It was illegally con- 
vened by public clamour to make a 
king, found a dynasty, and vote a 
constitution! As he crossed over 
the Pont Louis XVI. he was recog- 
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nised by the people, and the mob 
shouted “ Vive la Charte !? “ Which 
Charter ?” asked Berryer, most good- 
humouredly, “ the one that you have 
destroyed, or the one we are to 
make ?” Those who surrounded him 
smiled, and cried, “ Vive Berryer!” 
He bustled on, and gained that hall 
where so many deeds had been done 
of which history has, and will speak, 
to the very end of time. When he 
entered the Chamber there was raised 
a buzz of satisfaction, and yet a move- 
ment of surprise. Where were the 
450 deputies who had been elected 
by France to attend to and watch 
over her interests? The Royalist 
party, composed of nearly 200, had 
fled to the departments, rushed to 
Belgium, Switzerland, or Germany, 
or were hidden up in retreats from 
what they most apprehended — the 
violence of the mob! The history 
of the first revolution had undoubt- 
edly made very vivid and permanent 
impressions on all Royalist minds. 
Few families there were who could 
not recall some scenes of atrocity in 
which themselves, or their parents, 
had been the sufferers; and it must 
not excite surprise that personal 
courage, in many instances, failed in 
these moments of trial and of po- 
pular insurrection. And yet, after 
making every allowance for the fears 
of the aged, and the cowardice of the 
mere lovers of ease and of worldly 
amusements and enjoyments, it is a 
disgraceful fact that, when the throne 
of ages had to be defended, the rights 
of the Duke of Bordeaux to be 
brought forward and enforced, and 
the injustice of visiting the sins or 
the errors of an aged grandfather on 
a youthful grandson, had to be de- 
nounced, Berryer was the only de- 
puty of all the 200 who had, but a 
few days before, surrounded, courted, 
flattered Charles X., and vowed 
eternal devotedness to himself, his 
cause, his principles, and his mon- 
archy, who dared to ascend the 
tribune, and plead for these with all 
the energy of an intrepid heart, and 
all the gratitude of a faithful though 
independent servant, and with all the 
conviction of a man who believed 
there was nothing for France be- 
tween the eldest branch of the house 
of Bourbon and anarchy. 

This was the noblest period of a 
life hitherto devoted to the defence 
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of true Conservative principles. 
What cared he for the scowl of the 
Republican party; for the interrup- 
tions of some, and the deathlike 
silence of others ; for exclamations of 
astonishment at his boldness— not to 
say insolence (at least, in their opi- 
nion); and what cared he for the 
hootings or howlings of the mob with- 
out, triumphing, as it did, over the 
remnants of its barricades and its 
desecrations? No! the roaring of 
the wind, or the screeching of the 
night-bird, were not less matters of 
indifference to Berryer, than were 
the tumultuous assemblings and 
threats of the unchained populace of 
Paris. And why? Because what 
he said, he believed; and the cause 
he advocated was one of right, of 
justice, and of true freedom. How 
often, during the debates which took 
place in the Chamber of Deputies, 
during the remarkable days which 
followed the revolutionary move- 
ment of 1830, did Berryer ascend the 
tribune, protest against the illegality 
of their proceedings, tell them, “ In 
the face of France and of the world, 
that they had not received a man- 
date to make a king, and to vote a 
constitution ;” and whilst the im- 
patient Centres said, “’Tis enough! 
‘tis enough! There is no time for 
delay! ‘The country demands a con- 
clusion,” he would again rush to the 
tribune and implore the majority in 
whose power, for the moment, the 
destinies of France were placed, to 
consider the awful responsibility they 
had taken upon themselves, and 
what succeeding generations would 
record of their hasty and premature 
proceedings. The Past with its ex- 
perience; the Present with its divi- 
sions; and the Future with its dark, 
lowering clouds, were all available to 
his argument, and were all brought 
to bear, by him, on the questions 
under discussion. 

The position of Berryer was un- 
doubtedly one of no ordinary cha- 
racter, for it was one of chivalry, 
since he defended the cause of that 
mother to whom Chateaubriand 
afterwards said, “ Madame ! votre fils 
est mon Roi!” and it was one of 
loyalty, for Berryer had sworn alle- 
giance to the eldest branch of the 
House of Bourbon, and he kept his 
oath sacred to the last. And it was 
one of great trial for monarchical 
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principles, since some cried, “ Vive la 
Republique!” others, ‘ Vive Napo- 
leon II.!” and others, “ Vive le Duc 
2 Orleans!” whilst none but the 
Vendeans and the Chonans dared 
to ery, “ Vive Henri V.!” so that 
Berryer stood alone ; and those who 
ordinarily voted and acted with him 
had retired far, far away, from the 
scene of action and of conflict, and 
confined themselves to silent admi- 
ration of his courage and his daring. 

There are many who are of opinion 
that had he not stood alone, the ma- 
jority of the Chamber, aided by po- 
pular clamourand revolt, would have 
expelled him, and all who thought 
and acted with him, from the house. 
This is by no means impossible; 
for Berryer was looked upon by all 
parties as a chivalrous knight, who 
was entitled to protection, if not to 
sympathy — to admiration, if not to 
love. Now and then, indeed, when 
the cries of the mobs from without 
were heard of “Give us a charter!” 
“ Give us a government!” the timid 
portion of the Liberal Deputies be- 
came impatient to terminate all pre- 
liminary debates, and at once to come 
to some one general and sweep- 
ing vote by which all might be 
decided, and doubt no longer exist 
as to the final result. “ We have 
had enough of these interruptions,” 
cried some. “ The old dynasty has 
been heard and is condemned,” ejacu- 
lated others; and, but for Berryer, 
who continued to plead, to reason, to 
denounce, many a time would the 
demand “ to finish” have been com- 
plied with. But though he stood 
alone, he was not helpless. Many 
an act of injustice he averted! Many 
a monstrous proposition he caused to 
be rejected or postponed! He knew 
that France when no longer under the 
influence of excitement, passion, and 
revenge, would think and act very 
differently, and would desire that 
other arrangements had been made; 
and therefore, to the last, he main- 
tained his ground, and fought glori- 
ously in the breach. At the end of 
ach day of conflict, he retired to his 
home to gather new strength for 
the coming contest, and to prepare 


for the stormings and the howlings of 


the ensuing morn. But where were 
those “ familiar friends,” those “ kin- 
dred spirits,’ those “devoted coad- 
jutors,” who had been returned by 
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the Royalist electors of France to 
stand by the throne, and by the old 
principles of an hereditary monarchy 
and peerage? They were not!— 
and therefore the cause was lost. 
For it must not be supposed that 
France made the revolution of 1830. 
France, by degrees, and after much 
doubt, consideration, reflection, and 
comparison, adopted the revolution, 
if you will, but she did not make it. 
And if the deputies, who were re- 
turned to fight the battle for the 
monarchy against the usurpations of 
the democracy, had remained as 
faithful to their posts and their ob- 
ligations as Berryer, it is possible 
that the Duke of Bordeaux might 
now have been king of France. 

When the protests, arguments, 
and entreaties of Berryer had failed, 
in spite of their power and their 
number, to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of the projects of the Revo- 
lutionists, he withdrew from the 
scene of conflict. He was not one of 
those who walked from the Chamber 
of Deputies to the Palais Royal to 
offer the throne of France to a new 
branch of the House of Bourbon. 
His mind was now directed to the 
organisation of the Royalist party, 
to preparations for elections in the 
Departments, to measures of safety 
for the old Royalist families of 
France, to making provision for the 
pensioners of the old Civil List, now 
ruined by the revolution, and to the 
seeing about “ what could be done” 
to prevent the spread of revolution- 
ary and anarchical principles into 
social and private life. 

On one occasion when I met 
Berryer, he was arguing the whole 
matter of the future with a Royalist 
of great fortune and rank, and who 
insisted on the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of seclusion and of secession. 
He thought that the duty of the 
royalist party was clearly that of 
protest and separation. 

“ Go not to the electoral colleges ; 
go not to the Councils of the De- 
partments ; go not to the Chambers 
of Peers or Deputies; go not to the 
Prefectures or Sub-prefectures in the 
Departments; resign all posts which 
you could hold if you would; visit 
no one; put down all your esta- 
blishments at Paris; reside wholly, 
and in obscurity, in the departments; 
spend not one centime per annum 
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more than you can possibly avoid ; 
withdraw your sons from the publie 
schools over which Liberals will in 
future preside ; have nothing todo with 
the colleges, for the followers of De 
Lammenais will have more partisans 
than will the Archbishop of Paris; 
and in public do not appear,— no, 
not even at the Chambers,— but let 
the wealth, learning, rank, and ho- 
nour of the country withdraw wholly 
into seclusion, and await what time 
shall disclose.” 

Oh, how magnificently did Ber- 
ryer reply to this old and faithful, 
but greatly mistaken, servant of the 
ex-dynasty. How he pointed out to 
him, but in terms so modest, though 
so manful,—so musical, though so 
frank,— the evil consequences which 
must follow such a line of policy as 
this. “Do you remember, sir,” asked 
Berryer, with somewhat of a playful 
air, “ that there was a period when 
the Bourbons had been so long absent 
from France, that the young men of 
1814 did not even know who was 
Monseigneur the Duke of Orleans? 
And when it was necessary to ex- 
plain, again and again, to the people 
who were the different living mem- 
bers of a race of princes to which 
France owed most of her greatness ? 
Take care, sir! take care! The 
time may come when, if your policy 
should be adopted, it might be a 
matter of mere curiosity on the part 
of the people to know who were the 
royalists of 1830.” 

“ At least it would never be for- 
gotten, my dear Berryer, that you 
were one!” interrupted the old and 
able Royalist. 

“ But it would be of far more im- 
portance to France, sir, that it should 
ever be remembered that you, to the 
last, had not only remained what 
you ever were, but had contended 
for the same principles in public to 
the last,” replied Berryer, in his 
most winning way. 

“Not in public, my friend,” re- 
torted the Royalist; “ you know what 
I am in heart.” 

And then Berryer discoursed in 
his own most lofty and impassioned, 
pms and glorious manner, of the 

istory of that Revolution, from 
which so many lessons might be 
learned by those who had studied it 
with advantage. He shewed, Ist, 
how monarchical principles had from 
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time to time defeated democracy 
when they had been brought forward 
with energy and _ continuousness. 
2d, How the old royalty had always 
lost ground when it shunned dis- 
cussion. 3d, How the cause of pa- 
ternal government had nothing to 
fear from the liberty of the press. 
4th, How small and apparently con- 
temptible minorities, in favour of 
moderate systems, had swelled, by 
means of discussion and free debate, 
into large and victorious majorities. 
5th, How unnatural a position it was 
for men of property to leave legis- 
lation as to property, to be conducted 
by men who had none themselves ; 
how absurd it was for rank to give 
way to common citizenship; and how 
unworthy it would be for the educa- 
tion, morality, learning, and piety of 
the country, to place themselves, for- 
sooth, under the protection of its 
ignorance, immorality, and impiety! 
6th, How unworthy would modern 
Royalists prove themselves to be of 
the names of their progenitors, if, 
for the mere sake of personal ease 
and freedom from annoyance, they 
should leave principles to their fate, 
and consent to be involved in one 
general ruin; and then, finally, rising 
at every new proposition to greater 
heights of eloquence and of feeling, 
how great a neglect it would shew of 
all that was patriotic, philanthropic, 
and moral, for the Royalists of France 
to place so little confidence in those 
great and eternal principles of divine 
government, as wholly to abandon 
the direction of the state to those in 
which they could not place any con- 
fidence, and for whom they could not 
have any one possible sympathy. 
The old Royalist listened with 
more than attention,— with rapture ; 
but his course he could not, or would 
not, then alter. His purse was placed 
at the control of the Royalist com- 
mittee, and he afterwards joined their 
ranks; but, for the time being, he 
felt himself called on to return to 
seclusion and thoughtfulness. I am 
disposed to think that even De La- 
martine was of that opinion. He 
would not, for the time, return to 
France. M.de Villele, that soundest 
of all Royalists, if any can be sounder 
than Berryer, condemned himself also 
to isolation ; and, for nearly ten years 
of his life, he “looked through the 
loop-holes of retreat,” and mourned 
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over the past; and was only curious 
for the future. Not so Lauren- 
tie, the Duke de Fitz-James, De 
Genoude, or De Valmy. They, with 
a few others, formed, with Berryer at 
their head, and Chateaubriand as an 
observant bystander, the nucleus of 
that royalist party which now occu- 
pies an important position in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and are aiding 
in the overthrow of wrong, and in 
the support of right measures, by 
transferring its votes to this side, or 
to that, according as duty and pa- 
triotism, principle and wisdom, shall 
dictate. But for Berryer, there 
would have been now no Royalist 
party in the Chamber; and the 
children of 1830 would have asked 
in 1843, “ And who are the Roy- 
alists?” They are well known now, 
for their compactness, their discipline, 
their decision. 

The great delight of Berryer is 
the society of talented and remark- 
able women. He is by no means 
indifferent to their personal charms, 
and is a great admirer of beauty; 
but he is most captivating when 
surrounded by women of haut ton, of 
distinguished minds, of wit, humour, 
and finesse. Then it is that, opening 
the floodgates of his well-stored, and 
yet poetic and imaginative, mind, he 
gives vent to all his eloquence, play- 
fulness, genius, and pathos. His 
eloquence is easy, flowing, and na- 
tural, but his powers of conversation 
are so wonderful, that, wholly with- 
out intending it, he absorbs you. If 
you try to resist him, and to get up 
a counter-conversation, or an oppo- 
sition to his views and opinions, you 
are soon overcome, in spite of your- 
self, and you find that you also are 
one of his most entranced listeners. 
Berryer has also the advantage of 
being a gentleman and a scholar, as 
well as an orator and a statesman, 
a pleader and a patriot. This is not 
often the case with the men of the 
French Liberal party. One of those 
who most served, in the later years 
of his life, his day and generation, was, 
most undoubtedly, Casimir Perier. 
He placed his giant hand on the 
heart of reckless democracy, and tore 
it from its system. But Perier was 
neither a gentleman nor a scholar. 
The forms and usages of high and 
classic life were unknown to him; 
thus, whilst he comprehended his 
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duties and knew how to perform 
them, when he conversed with Count 
d’Appony, and sought, with him, to 
render the new French dynasty ac- 
ceptable, if not pleasing, to Europe 
and the world, he must always have 
felt that he was a citizen-diplomatist, 
and was awkward in the best saloons 
of Paris and at the court of the 
Tuileries. He was not merely blunt, 
he was rude, and even coarse; 
though loyal, single-minded, and 
straight-forward. But Berryer is 
the charm of every society into which 
he enters; and whether he speaks to 
a monarch, a servant, or a beggar, he 
is first, and, above all, a gentleman. 
But Berryer is comparatively poor! 
How is this? Is it his own fault ? 
Certainly not. Ifthe Revolution of 
1830 had not taken place, he might 
have become a little Croesus. All was 
open to him. He might have re- 
mained an advocate and deputy, with 
one of the largest clientelles in Paris, 
or he might have been procureur du 
roi, or minister of justice, or, doubt- 
less, in time, even president of the 
council and prime-minister of France. 
But the Revolution put an end to all 
these hopes and prospects. ‘The new 
government and the new dynasty, of 
course, addressed themselves to those 
who supported, not to those who op- 
posed them; and to be just to them 
both, it must be admitted that the 
Orleans dynasty has amply and even 
magnificently rewarded all who have 
defended it. Berryer, by his manly 
eloquence and courageous conduct, 
during the discussion of what should 
constitute the new order of things 
in France, had made himself “ the” 
champion of the Royalist party, and 
from that position he could not re- 
cede. All his time was absorbed 
either in the Chamber of Deputies 
or at the courts of law, in gratuitously 
defending such legitimists as were 
arrested and tried for giving utter- 
ance to their political opinions; or in 
correspondence with some of the 
members of the ex-royal family; or 
in the arrangement and new or- 
ganisation of the Royalist party, so 
that his large practice as a barrister 
became neglected; and Berryer's 
immediate friends were compelled to 
appeal to that party whom he served 
with such honour, fidelity, zeal, and 
genius, for the means of his support. 
That party spontaneously and grace- 
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fully responded to such an appeal. 
They knew that the sacrifices he had 
made for them, as a party, had been 
unlimited, and the subscription was 
worthy of the occasion. Besides 
which, certain wealthy commoners 
and peers placed their names for a 
certain sum per annum, and the diffi- 
culties in which Berryer had placed 
himself were met. For many years, 
however, his unavoidable expenses, 
as the head of the Royalist party, 
were greater than his income, and 
another appeal was made, which was 
as successful as the one which pre- 
ceded it. Since that period this dis- 
tinguished man has partially returned 
to his professional duties, and men of 
all political opinions are delighted to 
avail themselves of his prodigious 
talents, when the causes they have to 
commit to his care are not connected 
with that thorny and most difficult 
of subjects— party politics. 

Poor Berryer! He has just lost 
his wife in the prime of her days, in 
the moral splendour of a life distin- 
guished by every charm, grace, and 
virtue. Amiable, cultivated, highly 
accomplished, benevolent, and pious, 


he had in her a companion worthy 
of his graver as well as of his lighter 


hours. ‘To her he was devotedly 
attached; and in him she saw her 
friend, her lover, her counsellor, her 
husband. These are the separations 
which remind us of the sojourning, 
the wandering, the uncertain and 
variable character of our passage 
through this world. Apparently 
formed for each other by tastes, asso- 
ciations, pursuits, and principles, and 
united by ties which all who knew 
them desired should be indissoluble, 
it hath so occurred that the links in 
this family chain, so golden and so 
beautiful, should be snapped asunder, 
and that France’s greatest orator 
should be plunged into grief and 
mourning. Such is the lot of our 
poor humanity! Yet we speak of 
the future, as if it were our own! 
Berryer is still surrounded by 
friends, who love, admire, che- 
rish, hallow him. They know the 
integrity of his purpose, the disin- 
terestedness of his conduct, the ob- 
jects of his life; and whilst all of 
these cannot but inspire in them an 
admiration for his moral and political 
character, they are personally at- 
tached to him for his blandness, 
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suavity, heartfulness, and generosity. 
His heart is as capacious as his mind, 
and, without exception, all who know 
him love him. 

In those private circles where all 
is told and all is said, sans peur et 
sans reproche, it is sometimes whis- 
pered that he is too generous, has 
more of genius than of common sense, 
and is not, for the sake of his family, 
sufficiently attentive “to the one 
thing needful.” That one thing 
needful, be it remembered, is—gold! 

sut that is not the opinion of Berryer 

himself. He does not desire te be 
rich,—he never did. He is not am- 
bitious of wealth or of place; but he 
is of doing good, and in this respect 
he is largely gratified. Oh, how many 
poor, helpless, unfortunate beings he 
has pleaded for during the last twelve 
years, who, by their unwise and im- 
petuous conduct, had exposed them- 
selves in moments of insurrection and 
rebellion to the just vengeance of 
outraged laws! How, with his syren 
song, with his magnificent appeals, 
his astounding and touching elo- 
quence, he has rivetted both judges 
and jurymen, and extorted, in spite 
of evidence, but as so many homages 
to mercy, verdicts of acquittal! And 
then when the courts of law have 
rung with the applauses of an en- 
chanted and captivated audience, he 
has quietly withdrawn from the scene 
of his triumphs, planned some new 
course of usefulness to the unfor- 
tunate, and opened up new channels 
for the relief of those who, though 
acquitted, had been ruined by months 
of painful and desolating imprison- 
ment. 

I have heard it sometimes alleged 
against Berryer that he does not con- 
fine himself to pleading for the Roy- 
alists when under charges of a poli- 
tical character, but that he will also 
exert all the magical influence he 
possesses over the court and the jury 
in behalf of Napoleonists, and even 
of Republicans. Now this charge, 
when thus stated, appears to be a 
grave one, but when examined, will 
be found to redound greatly to his 
honour. When Berryer pleads for 
Royalists, he does so as a political 
partisan, or rather as the chief of his 
party. And then it is that he asks 
the jurymen whether all this con- 
fusion, all this contradiction, all this 
anarchy, is not the result of the 
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spread of those principles which the 
Revolution of July 1830 established, 
countenanced, or confirmed? And 
then he asks for an acquittal. When 
Berryer pleads for Napoleonists and 
for Republicans, he does so as a bar- 
rister, as an advocate, retained and 
paid as any counsellor in England 
would be on a similar occasion. It 
is the lawyer, and not. the politician, 
who is heard. But even then, never 
forgetting his own principles and 
those of his party, he adds, that his 
clients are simply carrying out, and 
carrying on those principles of popu- 
lar sovereignty which constitute the 
basis of the present government, and 
that if any persons are to be blamed 
it is those who first taught the Napo- 
leonists and the Republicans to feel 
that it was lawful, nay, even praise- 
worthy, to rebel against an existing 
government and existing institutions. 
“ La revolte est jamais permise,” is 
the motto of this great orator and 
statesman; and he enforces that doc- 
trine not only in his speeches but by 
every act of his life. 

I have seen and known Berryer in 
moments of great excitement, immense 
public difficulty, and considerable 
personal embarrassment. I have seen 
him rush to La Vendée to save the 
Duchess of Berri, if it were possible, 
from the counsels of unwise, rash, 
and dangerous men. I have seen 
him plead at the bar of the Chamber 
of Peers for the most unfortunate of 
men, and the most inefficient of mi- 
nisters. I have seen him conjure 
his own party not to commit suicide, 
either by its exultation or its depres- 
sion. I have seen him attack, at the 
tribune of the nation, the foreign 
policy of a ministry, and overthrow 
it. I have seen immense assemblies 
of deputies and of the public hang 
with palpitating interest on every 
word uttered by his lips, and on 
almost every cadence of his voice, 
big as they were with the fate of 
whole systems, as well as with the 
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destinies of cabinets. I have seen 
him grapple with the great orators of 
the house, and one after the other 
overthrow them. I have seen little 
Thiers agonise to attack him, but so 
writhe beneath his eloquent philippics 
as almost to vow he would never speak 
more in his presence. I have seen 
many a sort of Jubilate sang or danced, 
roared or screamed by all parties, 
when every man forgetting that he 
was of any party but that of the 
nation, has joined in the chant of 
triumph at the conclusion of his most 
wondrous harangues. And yet I 
have never seen him hector, look 
vain, smile with satisfaction at his 
own conquests, or turn petulant or 
hasty away from the veriest inferior 
to him in attainments or influence. 
He is always the same; the same 
fine, flowery, broad, luxuriatingly 
fertilising river; carrying on its bo- 
som a moral canvass spread open to 
the winds of heaven, and directed to 
a port of calmness, dignity, and se- 
curity. ‘The grandeur and the great- 
ness of his country ; the union of all 
her sons in a common and national 
fraternity ; and the advancement of 
moral truth, harmony, and virtue, 
are the grand objects of his life ; and 
he seeks to accomplish them by means 
which are worthy of the ends he pro- 
poses to attain. 

This humble tribute to his worth 
is written by “ one who has a good 
memory,” and whose memory is agree- 
ably stored with recollections of this 
distinguished being. Long may he 
live! May the sorrows which now 
shade his path ripen his virtues, and 
mature his excellencies! May all 
who are dear to him long enjoy the 
delights of his society, and the mild 
and beneficent fr iendship of his heart! 
And should these lines cross his path, 
may he remember that English Pro- 
testant Conservatives can estimate his 
usefulness, sympathise with his la- 
bours, and desire his success! 
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COLLOQUY BETWEEN THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 
1842. mipnicHt, 1843. 
The Clock strikes while they are speaking. 


1843. 
We meet! So soon to part? Nay, pr’ythee stay, 
And tell me how my days and months shall glide. 


1842. 
Hark to yon bell! It bids me pass away, 
Borne on the stream of Time’s resistless tide. 


1843. 
But thou hast seen so much. I fain would learn 
From thee to guide my course where all is gloom. 


1842. 
Unknown must be thy fate, till in thy turn 
The Future shall consign thee to the tomb. 


1843. 
Fain would I that some great and noble deed 
Within my coming reign achieved might be, 
To raise my fame as centuries succeed — 
The beacon for a long posterity. 


1842. 
I once had dreams like thine. All dream when young. 
But now, like some spent wave that rolls to shore, 
My race is ended as yon iron tongue 
Proclaims aloud, “ Time past is time no more.” 
Yet take this counsel :—Should vain Hope allure 
And idle Fancy meet thee, shun them both. 
Take heed. Believe experience, sage and sure, 
The path to Greatness is not that of Sloth.” 
| Exit at the last stroke of the clock, the vibration of which is yet floating 
in the air, when bells begin ringing and other jovial sounds are heard 
to herald in the new year. 


1843 solus. 
Hark! the merry, merry bells! 
All the world’s alive to greet me. 
How the joyful music swells, 
Youth and Beauty dance to meet me. 


[ Enter two fair nymphs whom he rushes forward to welcome and embrace 
while speaking. 


Welcome! beauteous radiant twain ! 

Hope, thou angel! Fancy, dear one! 
Can one think of eare or pain 

With such lovely charmers near one? 
Gaily we'll our way pursue, 

Tis duty’s path. I feel—lI feel it! 
Though that dotard Forty-two 

With envious spite would fain conceal it. 


[And forthwith the young year goeth on his course rejoicing between 
Hope and Fancy, on whom he leaneth. 
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OUR EASTERN POLICY. 


We do not know how far it may suit 


the tastes, rather than the policy, of 


the present government, to lay before 
Parliament, when it shall meet in 
February next, a full and faithful 
history of the great events which 
have recently befallen in the East ; 
but this much we venture to predict, 
that the tale, if fairly told, will prove 
to be one of the most curious as well 
as instructive to which the world 
has, of late years, listened. With 
respect, indeed, to our contest with 
the Affghan tribes, little, we appre- 
hend, remains to be communicated 
of which either the Parliament or 
the people of England are at this 
moment ignorant. It is no longer 
a secret, that for our original quarrel 
with these mountaineers, neither the 
plea of justice nor the excuse of 
expediency can be urged. They had 
offered us no insult, they had done 
us no wrong, they had disturbed the 
quiet of none of our allies or de- 
pendants, they were desirous of 
living at peace, at least with us. A 
good deal of discord certainly pre- 
vailed among them at home, with 
which, however, we had no earthly 
concern; but their chief made no 
secret of his anxiety to place himself 
and his resources entirely at our 
disposal, provided only we would 
exert the moral influence which our 
position gave us, in saving him from 
the aggressions of an ambitious neigh- 
bour. Moreover, this same chief, 
whom, when it suited our own pur- 
_ denounced as an usurper, 
ad been repeatedly acknowledged 
by the governor-general of India 
as the legitimate head of his nation. 
There was a British agent residing 
at his durbar, to whom he appears, 
on every occasion, to have deported 
himself with kindness and marked 
favour, and through whom he took 
occasion, whenever a fitting oppor- 
tunity presented itself, of expressing 
the sense which he entertained of 
the value of a British alliance. What 
it was that hurried Lord Auckland 
into war with this personage, his 
lordship, perhaps, but certainly no 
other living man, can explain. For 
the manifesto with which the Indian 
government of 1838 prefaced the 
appeal to arms, which it was con- 
sidered judicious to make, has been 


long since proved to be, in every 
one of its clauses, diametrically op- 
posed to the truth. 

Again, it is no longer a secret in 
any circle, that not only was Lord 
Auckland’s manifesto utrue in all 
its allegations, but that the very 
reverse of what he there proclaimed 
to the world as a casus belli had 
been communicated to him over and 
over again by his own agents. His 
lordship knew that the Affghans, so 
far from being aggressors in the 
quarrel with Runjeet Singh, had 
suffered a grievous wrong at his 
hands; one of their most valuable 
provinces had been wrested from 
them by that crafty chief, and they 
were naturally desirous to recover 
it; yet they did not resort to violence 
till all their endeavours to enlist 
British justice and British sympathy 
on their side had failed. In like 
manner, their tampering with Russia 
and Persia, as it never, in point of 
fact, took a definite shape, so was 
it attributable entirely to the remiss- 
ness with which their application for 
support from the side of Calcutta 
had been met. And as to the ri- 
diculous rhodomontade of opening 
the Indus, and providing fresh out- 
lets to commerce, we are astonished 
that even Lord Auckland could have 
been guilty of it. The Indus has 
never been closed, within the me- 
mory of man, against any enterprising 
merchant who might experience a 
disposition to stem. its current, and 
was able to surmount the shallows 
that encumber its mouth, while the 
whole range of country, as well upon 
the banks of the river as beyond, 
is, and always has been, as open to 
commerce as it is ever likely to be- 
come. All this Lord Auckland 
knew—for it had been repeatedly 
communicated to him; yet the re- 
verse of all this he assumed to be 
the fact ; and then, under the pretence 
of vindicating British honour, which 
had never been outraged, and esta- 
blishing commercial treaties with a 
people who do not so much as under- 
stand the meaning of the term,—his 
lordship suddenly recalled a mes- 
senger, whom he had specially com- 
missioned, from the court of the 
prince to whom the commission was 
addressed, and talking big about le- 
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gitimacy (a strange term in the 
mouth of a Whig!) took by the hand 
a spiritless exile whom his own 

eople had cast out, and marched 
hot-foot upon Cabul. 

The skill with which our Whig 
governor-general carried on his mi- 
litary operations was, in every respect, 
commensurate with the justice of the 
cause which they were undertaken 
to support. To the recommendations 
of Sir Henry Fane, an officer trained 
in the school of Wellington, and 
familiar with war from his youth 
up, no regard was paid. An army 
was assembled, just sufficiently nu- 
merous to render the means of trans- 
port and maintenance difficult to be 
provided, yet so weak as that a single 
reverse at any of its stages must 
have stopped it. This host, ga- 
thered together at the suggestion of 
ladies and aides-de-camps, was hur- 
ried across the Indus at different 
points, and thrown helter -skelter 
into one of the strongest countries 
that ever became the theatre of their 
movements to regular columns of 
attack. No care was taken to esta- 
blish a base of operations any where. 
Though between the army and its 
supplies lay the territories of certain 
chiefs, on the continuance of whose 
friendship, were the tide to turn 
against us, no prudent person could 
calculate for one hour; neither was 
any request made to concentrate here 
an army of reserve, nor was it pro- 
posed to establish so much as a chain 
of posts under the protection of which 
couriers might pass to and fro, and 
convoys of ammunition and stores be 
sent forward from Hindustan as they 
might be needed. On the contrary, 
away went Sir John Keane, and away 
went his people, neither the one nor 
the other appearing to care whether 
their rear might be protected, or the 
reverse. And so passes were threaded, 
in which a hundred resolute men 
might have arrested the progress of 
ten thousand; and the astonishment 
of the invaders was excited chiefly 
by this—that nobody came forth to 
resist them. At last the gate of 
Ghuznee was, by a lucky hit, blown 
open; the fortress was carried by 
assault; Dost Mahommed, after a 
feeble attempt to meet us in the 
field, surrendered, and Cabul was our 
own. Certainly the annals of mo- 
dern warfare offer no parallel to the 
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celerity with which the standards of 
England were carried, without a 
check, through that wild country. 

There was great rejoicing in every 
Whig circle when intelligence of the 
success of the Affghan expedition 
reached London. ‘The cabinet blew 
a note of triumph through every 
penny trumpet at its disposal; and 
the Globe and Morning Chronicle 
took up and prolonged the sound. 
Never had England produced such 
statesmen as my Lord Palmerston and 
Sir John Hobhouse,—never had India 
been governed by such a chief as the 
Earl of Auckland. As to Sir John 
Keane, the honour of the peerage 
fell far short of his deservings, while 
the breasts of his lieutenants were 
liberally, though it was acknow- 
ledged very inadequately, adorned 
by a large distribution of stars 
and crescents, the gift of Shah Sooja, 
and the emblems of the Doorannee 
empire. Nor were our happy rulers 
cut off at that time from the cha- 
racteristic privilege of having many 
and severe flings at their rivals. 
The poor Duke!!—it was clear to 
all the world that his faculties were 
going at last. He had committed 
himself beyond the power of redemp- 
tion, by protesting against the expe- 
dition ere it was set on foot; and he 
now only proved that obstinacy may 
survive the vigour of mind out of 
which it sometimes arises, by per- 
sisting in his belief that the danger 
was not past. ‘The danger not past! 
Why, what would people have? 
Was not Dost Mahommed a pri- 
soner? Was not Shah Sooja set 
on the throne of his ancestors? Had 
not the whole of the Doorannee em- 
pire owned his sway? And, above all, 
were we not determined to keep 
military possession of the country 
till a sovereign of our own creation 
should have had time to consolidate 
his power? ‘The wise men of the 
Whig faction had neither time nor 
patience to argue about a point 
which the God of battles had de- 
termined. Theirs was the triumph, 
of which they defied the Tories to 
deprive them; and now it only re- 
mained for them to determine to what 
ulterior objects of commerce and 
conquest such marvellous successes 
should be turned. 

From the scene of his glories, the 
hero of Ghuznee returned home, 
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that he might kiss the queen’s hand 
in acknowledgment of the coronet 
which she bestowed upon him, and 
draw parallels in the presence of the 
Court of Directors, between his own 
exploits and those of Alexander the 
Great. The latter was rather an 
ill-advised measure; for though 
Lord Keane be a brave soldier, he 
is scarcely, as a commander, equal to 
the Macedonian ; at least, there are 
survivors from the unfortunate New 
Orleans expedition who will not be 
persuaded to take his lordship’s mili- 
tary talents at the value which he 
himself appears to have set upon 
them. But, be this as it may, his 
lordship’s departure from India does 
not appear to have given the smallest 
uneasiness either to the home or to 
the local government. Why, in- 
deed, should it? According to their 
view of the matter, all serious diffi- 
culties were at anend. Affghanistan 
was conquered ; and though a master 
in the art of war might have been 
needed to achieve the victory, a 
chief of humbler pretensions would 
surely suffice to keep what another 
had won. Accordingly, in the place 
of the second Alexander, Major- 
General Elphinstone assumed the 
command, so far, at least, as any 
military officer can be said to have 
commanded in a camp over which 
certain field-deputies, called in the 
language of British India civil com- 
missioners, exercised unlimited sway. 

Such were the immediate results 
of the glorious campaign of 1838. 
Shah Sooja sat upon the throne. 
He was kept there by a British army ; 
not very numerous, perhaps, yet in 
the highest possible state of effi- 
ciency; and though the corps in 
question was to all intents and pur- 
poses isolated, nobody either at Cabul 
or in India appeared to care a straw 
about the matter. It was not exactly 
so at home. Here and there a voice 
might be heard, which spoke of the 
insecurity of General Elphinstone’s 
position, cut off from all communica- 
tion with British India, except so far 
as a barbarous tribe, paid for the 
purpose, might keep open the passes 
in his rear ; and dependent for every 
morsel of food upon the good faith 
of a people proverbially faithless. 
But who regarded such a voice? 
Whig statesmen and Whig editors 
alike laughed it to scorn. General 
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Elphinstone was just as secure at 
Cabul as Lord Auckland could be at 
Calcutta. There was neither the power 
nor the will to disturb him. The 
Affghans, as a nation, were delighted 
to find themselves once more under the 
mild sway of their legitimate sove- 
reign; and granting that a chief 
might continue here and there hos- 
tile, what could one or two refractory 
clans do against a whole people ? 

Such arguments as these were, of 
course, accepted as conclusive. The 
croakers gradually became ashamed 
of themselves and held their tongues, 
except in the case of that doting old 
Duke alone, who persevered in as- 
serting that the main difficulties of 
the undertaking were yet to be de- 
veloped. 

Right merry and cheerful were 
the despatches which came by every 
overland mail to Leadenhall Street 
and Cannon Row. The conquered 
country was gradually settling down 
into order. A good police was or- 
ganised in the city, and one or two 
expeditions, which had been under- 
taken against one or two predatory 
hordes, would be sure to put a stop 
to the petty disturbances that now 
and then occurred in the provinces. 
So strong, indeed, did the commis- 
sioner feel himself, that already he 
was beginning to consider how the 
expenses, incidental upon the posi- 
tion of himself and his colleagues, 
might be diminished. He would not, 
it is true, recommend that the salaries 
of individuals should be diminished. 
It was absolutely necessary that gen- 
tlemen representing John Company 
should be able to support the dignity 
of their stations; but then he did 
think that the amount of force kept ° 
at Cabul was unnecessarily great, and 
to the plan of subsidizing the Be- 
loochees he wholly objected. The 
paying to them of so many thousand 
rupees per annum, avowedly as the 
price of their guarding the roads to 
and from the Indus, was not only a 
lavish and idle expenditure of public 
money, but it brought disgrace upon 
the English name. Accordingly the 
payments were ordered to cease, and 
Sir John Hobhouse, as if suddenl 
infected with the spirit of Jose h 
Hume, filled up a despatch with the 
expressions of his high approval, and 
sent it off to the farsighted and 
economical commissioner. 
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A lull, ominous because profound 
and of long continuance, followed the 
adjustment of this matter. There 
came no tidings from India for several 
months, or if there did nobody cared 
to inquire into their purport, for by 
this time the public mind at home was 
grown restless and dissatisfied under 
the continued pressure of Whig mis- 
government. In fact, there was a 
complete revolution in the tastes and 
fancies of the legislature; and the 
Melbourne ministry, to their great 
surprise, found themselves in a mi- 
nority of one in their own parliament. 
Of the issues of that defeat we need 
not stop to make mention. Instead 
of resigning, like men of sense and 
principle, and thus allowing their 
sovereign to stand fair with the 
country, they prevailed upon her to 
dissolve, and were soundly beaten at 
a general election, wherein all the 
arts that base minds ever have re- 
course to were called into operation 
in the hope of saving their places. 

The excitement of the moment 
caused India and all connected with 
it to be forgotten. Men struggled, as 
if for life and death, to bring in their 
favourite candidates; and when a 
Conservative majority of some ninety 
had fairly kicked the incapables 
adrift, there was but one feeling, 
that of joy and triumph, from Caith- 
ness to Cornwall. But scarcely had 
the renegades rendered up their 
portfolios, when rumours of some 
terrible miscarriage in their foreign 
policy began to circulate. There was 
bad news from the East. Something 
or another had gone wrong in the 
scene of Lord Keane’s glories, though 
what that something might be no 
one pretended to declare. The routed 
Whigs, of course, denied the charge. 
The Beloochees, it was true, had 
turned restive on finding their an- 
nuity stopped ; but General Sale was 
marching against them with an ade- 
quate force, and all would be brought 
right in the twinkling of an eye. 
Was itso? Let the frightful cata- 
strophe of the Bolan pass answer 
our question. Like the bursting ofa 
thunder-cloud, came upon us, all at 
once, intelligence that Affghanistan 
was in a flame. Our gallant army 
had been surprised at Cabul; our 
commissioner and general had both 
lost their heads; there had been 
fighting without victory ; endurance 
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without escape from danger; ne- 
gotiations led to nothing; and, 
finally, a safe conduct, and a re- 
treat. We gladly draw the veil 
over all that followed; for even to 
look back upon it now,—now that our 
national credit has been retrieved,—is 
agony. But this much we are bound 
to say: —That the old Duke ceased, 
from that hour, to elicit the con- 
temptuous pity of Lord Palmerston: 
his obstinacy might remain, but he 
was no longer in his dotage. 

Thus far we have followed the 
thread of Whig policy in_ its 
dealings with Affghanistan. We 
have now to speak of the steps taken 
by a Conservative government, in 
order to disentangle the skein and to 
save India. For it was not the mere 
loss of 9000, 10,000, or 12,000 men 
that England had to deplore,—the 
prestige of her military renown 
was gone: her Asiatic neighbours, on 
every side, from Ava to the Pun- 
jaub, saw this, and exhibited a hearty 
disposition to take advantage of it. 
The Sikhs, as if some new light had 
burst in upon them, began to collect 
troops in various quarters. The 
Ameers of Scinde, and even the 
chief of Punjaub, drew themselves 
up; the Ghoorcas, once the terror 
of our best disciplined Sepoys, fur- 
bished up their old matchlocks, and 
an army of 40,000 or 50,000 Bur- 
mese moved towards Arracan. Nei- 
ther were the tidings of General 
Elphinstone’s overthrow lost upon 
the disaffected within our own pro- 
vinces. From one extremity of 
India to another,—from the Hima- 
laya mountains to Cape Comorin,—the 
Mussulman portion of the hundred 
millions of people who own the 
sway of Great Britain pricked up 
their ears and indulged in dreams of 
recovered dominion for their race. 
In the mosques at Delhi, under the 
very eyes of the British authorities, 
thanksgivings were publicly offered 
up for the victories achieved by the 
faithful ; while neither less alarming 
nor less new, a spirit of mutiny be- 
gan to shew itself in more than one 
native regiment. The Whigs, in the 
giddiness produced by the success of 
their first efforts, had boasted much 
of the boldness of their policy, and 
desired us to watch its results. We 
did watch them; and we found that 
by the influence of Whig policy 
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every stone in the fabric of our 
Indian empire was shaken, and that 
one misfortune more, let it come 
from what quarter it might, was not 
unlikely to bring down the noble 
ruin on our heads. 

It was under such circumstances, 
and at such a moment, thet Lord 
Ellenborough accepted the office of 
governor-general, and proceeded to 
his station. He carried with him 
the confidence of a Conservative 
administration, the best wishes of a 
Conservative parliament, unlimited 
discretion from the Court of Di- 
rectors and the Board of Control, 
and the hatred of the Whigs. 
Of all these various deposits he 
proved himself worthy. Confident 
in the gallantry and perseverance of 
General Sale, he made no premature 
attempt to carry relief to Jellalabad, 
nor contemplated, for one moment, a 
reiteration of that insane advance of 
which the disaster of Cabul was but 
the legitimate issue. His first act 
was to issue a proclamation, which 
at once restored confidence to the 
timid and confirmed the doubtful in 
their allegiance ; his next to assemble 
such a force on the Indus as should 
render resistance on the part of the 
Affghans and treachery among the 
Scikhs alike hopeless. He knew that 
time spent in organising a sufficient 
army was not time wasted; and he 
held his generals back from striking 
a blow till they could strike home. 
Never was there so base and ground- 
less a calumny as that which charged 
him with the design of aiming only 
at the relief of Sale, and then re- 
tiring without an effort to recover 
the prisoners. Lord Ellenborough’s 
views have never changed since he 
first assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. He is too sound a politician 
not to be aware that defeat must be 
retrieved at all hazards by a power 
which depends on the sword. He 
might feel, even as we do, that the 
Afighan war was an unjust one; but 
he could not withdraw from it till 
he should have re-established in 
Central Asia the conviction of British 
invincibility. Wherefore, with con- 
summate prudence he collected his 
strength, hiding all the while his 
real object from the world; and 


launched it at last with a degree of 


vigour, before which every obstacle 
gave way. 
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We wish that we had space enough 
at our command to institute a rigid 
comparison between the plans of the 
last and of the first British campaign 
across the Indus. The task would 
be as pleasant to us as we are vain 
enough to think it would be instruc- 
tive to our readers; for in truth it 
would lead us to contrast the very 
spirits of Whiggery and Conservatism 
together. For “the present, however, 
we must put a restraint upon our 
inclinations; yet we may not quit 
this part of our subject without ad- 
verting to the last act in the eventful 
drama — Lord Ellenborough’s noble 
proclamation. As was to be ex- 
pected, the manliness with which he 
denounces the policy of his predeces- 
sor, and his frank avowal of the de- 
termination of England to confine 
herself henceforth within the Sutledge 
as a boundary, have excited the 
bitter spleen of the Whigs. Poor 
Lord Palmerston is well-nigh beside 
himself. So pressing, indeed, is his 
bile, that it hurries him into a course 
of conduct not less indiscreet than it 
is violent ; for he is wasting his small 
strength in the concoction of articles 
for the Morning Chronicle, and will 
leave himself nothing whatever to 
say when the question comes under 
discussion in the House of Commons. 
Yet to what, after all, do the ex- 
foreign secretary's charges amount ? 
To some breach of official etiquette ; 
some ‘innovation upon established 
usage ; which restricts, it would ap- 
pear, each incoming governor from 
condemning in words the conduct. of 
his predecessor, while it leaves him 
at liberty to regulate his own by a 
standard diametrically opposed to it. 
Was there ever cause of anger so 
childish ; and in a Whig, so ludi- 
crously at variance with professed 
principle ? We really thought that 
it had been a recognised axiom among 
Reformers, that to considerations of 
the public weal all things else should 
give way, at least we remember that 
it was on this principle that every 
great measure used to be both pro- 
pounded and carried through when 
Whiggery was in the ascendant. 

But Whiggery is not the ascendant 
now; and, therefore, the noble ex- 
secretary becomes irate. Neverthe- 
less, Lord Ellenborough has said his 
say, and there is no withdrawing 
from it. The people of India have 
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been told that though one governor- 
general may be hurried into the 
commission of moral wrong, another 
is not bound to persevere in it; and 
receiving at the same time the most 
convincing proof that this determi- 
nation to act honestly is the result 
neither of weakness nor of terror, 
they bow the head and wonder. The 
results are, that all which the Whigs 
had put in jeopardy, the Conserva- 
tives have re-established and con- 
firmed. The valuable treasure 
wasted, and the still more valuable 
lives thrown away, are indeed lost to 
the country for ever. But the per- 
suasion that the military strength of 
England sets all effort to shake it at 
defiance, is more firmly rooted than 
ever in the Asiatic mind. Our Indian 
empire, which one short year ago 
seemed on the eve of dissolution, is 
stronger than it has ever yet been 
since its foundations were laid; for 
the governor-general’s avowed deter- 
mination to keep at peace himself, 
and to force his neighbours into the 
adoption of a similar policy, has dis- 
armed all hostility, not towards us 
alone, but on the part of the different 
native powers, one towards another. 
So much for the difference between 
a Whig and a Conservative system 
of managing the affairs, of what for 
distinction’s sake we must call Cen- 
tral Asia. Let us next turn our 
eyes upon China; where, as well as 
in Affghanistan, a curious game of 
battledore and shuttlecock has been 
a ed by the rival factions. The 
igs themselves will scarcely den 
that under their régime the war with 
China began. The Whigs themselves 
must admit, that within one short 
year after the accession of the Tories 
to power the war with China has been 
brought to a close. Are not these 
two sentences worth a whole volume 
of argumentation? Does not the 
plain matter of fact involved in them 
weigh heavier than a thousand syllo- 
gisms? “ Oh, but,” say the Whigs, 
e — are not dealing fairly by us! 
The war was none of ours. It has 
been impending ever since our coun- 
trymen n to hold communication 
with the Chinese people ; indeed no- 
thing but the aeth of previous 
neg aga prevented its occurrence 
ong ago. And as to the successes 
about which you make a song, they 
are the results of arrangements made 
VOL, EXVI2. NO. CLYI: 
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by us, of which you have had the 
good fortune to carry out the execu- 
tion.” Modest assumptions these, 
especially the latter. We must en- 
deavour to ascertain, by the process 
of analysis and examination, how far 
their candour corresponds with their 
a 

he Whigs ~~ that they are not 
responsible for the rupture that oc- 
curred in 1838. They admit that 
hostilities were precipitated by the 
boldness with which the opium-dea- 
lers forced their drug at that time 
into the Chinese market; but they 
scout the idea that either by the go- 
vernment at home, or by Captain 
Elliot their representative abroad, 
the smuggling trade in opium was 
encouraged. Let us do the Whigs 
justice : there is great truth in these 
allegations. The opium-trade has 
never, since the closing of the port 
of Macao, been countenanced by an 
person in authority. Connived at, it 
might be, for the best of all reasons 
—pbecause the power to put it down 
was wanting ; but it was certainly not 
encouraged, far less fostered by her 
majesty’s commissioner as a source of 
national or legitimate revenue. Still 
we repeat what we have already af- 
firmed, that the responsibility of the 
late war rests wholly on the Whigs, 
and the following is the process by 
which we prove it. 

Of an empire so far removed be- 
yond the utmost limits of Eastern 
Asia as to have a @ Visitation 
from both the onian and the 
Roman arms, antiquity supplies us 
with but few and uncertain hints. 
That its inhabitants were the Sinz, 
or Thin, spoken of by Arrian, as 
importing raw and manufactured 
silks by way of Bactria into the west, 
has indeed been conjectured, and is 
by no means improbable. But the 
notice which he takes of them is by 
far too vague to permit our build- 
ing upon it any theory whatever ; 
and it seems now to be admitted, that 
except by Arrian alone they are never 
so much as. alluded to in the classic 
authors. Still we have the best right 
to assume that long before the Ro- 
man empire had attained to the sum- 
mit of its power, that of China was 
become pretty much what at this 
day we find it. The great moralist 
and historian Confucius was, for ex- 
ample, a contemporary of Herodotus, 

! 
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and his historical works profess to be 
no more than a compilation from the 
writings of earlier annalists. While, 
therefore, we feel justified in treating 
as mythological the tales which 
would carry us back to the times of 
Puonkoo and his immediate succes- 
sors, we are constrained to acknow- 
ledge that under the fables which 
they relate, no trivial portion of 
truth must lie concealed. 

Like other branches of the human 
family, the Chinese, though dwelling 
apart from the rest of the world, ap- 
pear in ancient times to have under- 
gone the sort of rude discipline which 
frequent wars of tribe against tribe 
supply. When Confucius lived, for 
example (and he died n.c. 477), that 
which is now one enormous empire 
was divided into several nations; 
having, however, a common origin 
and common manners. By the chiefs 
or sovereigns of the whole of these 
the philosopher was held in such re- 
spect, that his counsels appear to have 
preserved peace among them during 
the threescore years and ten of his 
public career. But his death gave 
the signal for a recommencement of 
contests, out of which the consolida- 
tion of the empire gradually arose. 
Accordingly about the year n.c. 240, 
we find China divided into a pre- 
dominant sovereignty on the one 
hand, comprehending that portion of 
the e. empire which lies to the 
north of the Great Keang; and on 
the other, into a swarm of lesser prin- 
cipalities, over which, by degrees, the 
emperor extended his sway; till, 
finally, in the year of our Lord 260, 
the lesser states seem to have been 
absorbed ; and China, in its geograph- 
ical relations, became such as we now 
find it. 

It is not to be supposed that the 
Chinese were all this while exempt 
froth what we may be permitted to 
call foreign invasions. The Tartars 
early broke in upon them ; indeed, it 
was to resist their invasions that, in 
the year B.c. 201, the great wall of 
China was erected. A stupendous 
fabric it was, a stupendous fabric it 
still continues to be, standing forth 
at the end of 2000 years a monument 
of human labour and_ ingenuity ; 
which, beginning at the Gulf of 
Pekin, runs all the way to Western 
Tartary, —a space of not fewer than 
1500 miles;—and it is nowhere in 
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ruins. But the Chinese wall, like that 
of Antoninusin North Britain, proved 
but a poor defence against the bar- 
barians whom it was designed to ex- 
clude. They learned to surmount it 
under various leaders, at different 
points and in various ages, till, by and 
by, incursions which were undertaken 
with a view to plunder ended in the 
uisition of dominion. The Mon- 
gols under Kablai Khan were the 
first foreigners who won and retained 
the throne of this extensive portion 
of the inhabited world. They were 
displaced, in 1366, by a native race, 
the Mings; who, in their turn, 
though not till after a long and fierce 
war, made way for the founder of the 
resent Tartar dynasty. And here 
it is worthy of remark, that in the 
founders of the existing dynasty there 
was united, through frequent inter- 
marriages, the blood of almost all the 
races by whom the throne ef China 
has been filled. The adoption by 
them, therefore, and their followers 
and descendants, of customs at variance 
with those of a nomadic life, is a cir- 
cumstance less to be wondered at 
than speculators on such subjects are 
apt to imagine. The Manchow Tar- 
tars were almost as much Chinese in 
feeling amid their native fortresses 
as on the plains of Nankin ; it is not 
surprising that they should have be- 
come Chinese in more than feel- 
ing after they had made themselves 
masters of the empire. 

The truth, however, is, that the 
triumph of Chinese over Tartar cus- 
toms was much less complete than 
historians in general represent it to 
have been. £ the matter of dress, 
for example, it was the vanquished 
who gave way to the taste of their 
conquerors, not the conquerors who 
yielded to the prejudices of the van- 
quished ; and so complete has been 
the triumph of the Tartar over the 
Chinese costume, that of the latter 
you find no traces except upon thie 
stage. Moreover, in points of greater 
importance than the shaving of the 
head or the arrangement of a pig-tail, 
the Tartars innovated upon the usages 
of their new subjects. Under their 
native sovereigns the Chinese appear 
to have coveted rather than shunned a 
free communication in trade and di- 
9 with the rest of the world. 

o-ty, one of the most distinguished 
of the Han dynasty, sent a minister 
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in the year 94, as far as Arabia; 
while in the reign of Trajan, a vic- 
torious Chinese general led his army 
to the shores of the Caspian. More- 
over, in the same reign, namely, 
A.D. 161, a mission proceeded from 
Rome itself, with a view to draw the 
connexion between the two states 
closer, and the persons composing it 
are represented to have reached the 
Chinese capital; but, as they re- 
turned without having effected any 
thing, and have left no records of 
their proceedings behind them, the 
mere fact of their voyage (for they 
went by sea) is all of which we can 
now speak. 

That a portion of the Ten Tribes 
made their way into China, and are 
distinctly traceable there in the second 
century before Christ, seems to be a 
fact well established. ‘Their descend- 
ants, indeed, are still spoken of in the 
province of Houan, where they prin- 
cipally reside as “ the sect that pluck 
out the sinew ;” and an account which 
they give of themselves, as delivered 
to us by Pére Gozani, the Jesuit, settles 
the point of their origin and lineage. 
From the ancient Chinese, they seem 
to have sustained no persecution on 
account of their religion, or for any 
other cause. Neither was there a 
disposition manifested to oppose by 
authority the progress of the Gospel 
in China, either when it was first 
carried thither by the Nestorians so 
early as the middle of the seventh 
century, or at a subsequent period 
when Innocent TV. sent Giovanni 
Carpini to superintend the affairs of 
the church in that quarter. More- 
over, Chinese junks used to make 
their way at that time as far as the 
coast of Malabar. ‘These not only 
traded on liberal terms with the 
people whose shores they visited, but 
they were the bearers of messengers 
commissioned by the court of Nan- 
kin to invite foreigners to an unre- 
served commercial intercourse with 
all the ports of the Chinese empire. 
It is not, therefore, with the Chinese, 
but with their Tartar rulers that the 
blame rests of establishing a restric- 
tive system in trade; and even of the 
Tartars there were several who broke 
through the unwise system, though 
never so effectually as to apply a 
radical cure to the evil. 

The government of the extraordi- 
nary people of whom we are writing 
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is, and.has been from time immemo- 
rial, patriarchal. What the father 
of a family is to his children, a man- 
darin, or magistrate of a district, is to 
his district ; what a mandarin of the 
first class is to his province, the em- 
peror is assumed to be to the whole 
body of his subjects. Implicit, un- 
questioning, and cheerful obedience 
is indeed the one great moral pre- 
cept which, from the first dawn of 
reason up to the separation of the 
soul from the body, is impressed 
upon the mind of the Chinese ; and 
so firm is the hold which the princi- 
ple has taken upon all classes, that to 
act under any circumstances in con- 
travention of it seems to be impossi- 
ble. Whatever the magistrate re- 
quires to be done, that the people 
are prepared to do at any amount or 
sacrifice. The whole maritime po- 
pulation once abandoned their homes 
and retired inland, because the go- 
vernment conceived that except by 
making a desert along the margin of 
the sea, they should not be able to 
deliver themselves from a band of 
pirates which harassed them. And 
we cannot doubt that were a similar 
mandate issued to-morrow, not Can- 
ton only, but the entire sea-board 
from the Gulf of Tongquin to that of 
Ley-Tong, would in like manner be 
left to us desolate. 

The moral sense is among the 
Chinese far more accurately defined 
than among any other nation of the 
East. In their dealings with foreign- 
ers they are, indeed, represented as 
practising chicanery to a frightful 
extent, and as habitual violators of 
their engagements. But let us re- 
member, in the first place, that it is 
with the very refuse of the Chinese 
population that foreigners for the 
most part come in contact; and in 
the next, that in these respects the 
Chinese only follow the example 
which foreigners have too often set 
them. Among themselves they ap- 
pear to be honest, industrious, fru- 
gal, temperate, cheerful. They are, 
moreover, the best educated people 
upon the face of the earth. Out of 
the countless millions that constitute 
the population of the empire, there is 
scarcely a man who is not able to 
read and write sufficiently for the 
ordinary purposes of life; and of 
other acquirements than mere read- 
ing and writing, a respectable share 
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goes down to the very lowest classes. 
In fact, a Chinese, be his own state 
what it may, is impelled by every 
conceivable motive to bestow a good 
education upon his son. For not 
only is this required of him by the 
law, but as there is no hereditary 
nobility in the empire, place, pay, 
honour, rank, authority, are all open 
to be competed for, and are all given 
as the rewards of intelligence and 
learning. 

Of the great ingenuity of the 
Chinese in most of the arts of civilised 
life, it is impossible to speak too 
highly. The art of printing was 
known and practised among them 
full five hundred years before its 
invention in Europe. They do not, 
it is true, make use of leaden types, 
and their system of composing differs, 
of course, essentially from ours. But 
their wooden frames serve all the 
purposes of the very best stereotype ; 
and they multiply books through the 
means of such types with astonish- 
ing rapidity. In like manner, their 
manufactures in silk, porcelain, cot- 
ton, and even in iron, are ingenious 
and beautiful in the extreme. They 
make no use, it is true, of linen or 
even of calico in their apparel; they 
wear no shirts, neither are their beds 
supplied with sheets, or their tables 
with tablecloths. But the silken 
garments which are universally worn 
in summer, and the furs in which 
the higher orders shroud themselves 
in winter, are at once of excellent 
texture and of great value. The lat- 
ter constitute one of the principal 
imports both by sea and land into 
China. 

The Chinese are not only a civi- 
lised, but in their own way a refined 
people. They have some odd cus- 
toms, such as wearing the hat as a 
mark of respect in the presence of a 
superior, cleaning the soles of their 
shoes with whitening, placing the ho- 
noured guest on the left hand; but 
in the main they are to the full as 
attentive to what they regard as the 
elegancies of life as the natives of 
any of the most cultivated nations of 
Europe. In this respect, indeed, they 
differ essentially from the inhabitants 
of the west, that among them fashions 
and usages never vary. The style 
of dress in which the Chinese arrays 
himself at the present hour was 
adopted by his forefathers many 
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generations back; and any attempt 
to innovate upon it, if it were not 
put down by the strong arm of the 
lies, would inevitably bring public 
scorn upon its author. Nor is it in 
reference exclusively to such subjects 
as these—to the cut of their garments, 
to the furnishing of their apartments, 
to the architecture of the houses 
themselves, or to any other point 
connected with private life, that 
public opinion exercises among the 
Chinese a great and salutary influ- 
ence. The government itself, however 
despotic in theory, pays in the system 
of its operations extreme deference 
to this principle, while the people 
manifest their respect for it in the 
most open and undisguised manner. 
A striking example of what we are 
now saying is given in Mr. Davis's 
valuable work, The Chinese. He tells 
us, that owing to the peculiar organi- 
sation of society in Canton, the place 
is proverbial throughout China for 
the loose morality both of its rulers 
and merchants ; oo that, even there, 
a strictly just and conscientious man- 
darin goes not without his reward. 
Such an one, not many years ago, 
obtained the government of the pro- 
vince. He would neither accept 
presents from the Hong merchants, 
nor shut his eyes to their knavery ; 
and when the time came for his 
making room for a successor, the 
entire population of the city turned 
out to do him honour. They clothed 
him in a robe of many brilliant co- 
lours; they pulled off his boots as 
he was going to enter his sedan, 
supplied him with a new pair, and 
kept the old ones as a relic. Nor 
was it in the city alone that the 
feeling shewed itself. At every town 
and village through which he passed, 
till he had attained the extreme 
limits of his district, the same thing 
occurred ; and some scores of pairs of 
boots laid up as relics in some scores 
of different places, bear testimony to 
his worth, and to the respect which 
it procured for him. 

The houses of the Chinese are in 
their own way both handsome and 
commodious. Travellers describe 
those belonging to the upper classes 
as very similar in their form and 
style of architecture to the habita- 
tions discovered at Pompeii; for they 
are generally built in a sort of quad- 
rangle, and haye the windows to loo! 
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out upon the intenor of the square. 
‘They are, however, larger than the 
Roman houses, that is to say, the 
cover a more extended space, though 
they never.rise in height above two 
stories from the ground; and their 
internal arrangements, not less than 
the style of their furniture, seem to 
be peculiar. You find, for example, 
under a common roof, saloons, sleep- 
ing chambers, pleasure-gardens, ar- 
tificial lakes, rocks, woods, and 
kitchens. They have chairs, heavy 
and high-backed, which they cover 
with silk hangings or scarlet cloth; 
and their living apartments are 
crowded with ornamental jars, cabi- 
nets, and spit-boxes. For smoking 
seems to be as much in vogue with 
them as with the polite circles of 
North America; and they do what 
the Yankees do not— provide this 
species of accommodation for their 
visitors. 

Enormous as the surface extent of 
China is, for it extends full twenty 
degrees in length, and as many in 
an average breadth, it is still the 
most densely peopled country on the 
face of the earth. The amount of 
population has been set down in 
round numbers at three hundred 
millions, but whether the statement 
be better than a rude guess is ques- 
tionable. Be this, however, as it 
may, one fact is indisputable, that the 
soil is so entirely monopolised in 
providing sustenance for man, that 
no space has been left for the sup- 
port of the larger quadrupeds. The 
Chinese horses are both few in num- 
ber, and in strength and size diminu- 
tive in the extreme. There are no 
pasturages on which to turn out 
herds, or flocks, or beasts of the field. 
The hog abounds, and is generally 
eaten; but then he is almost as 
useful in life as in death; for he 
does duty as a scavenger about the 
premises of his owner, and is killed 
and cooked only as occasion requires. 
Dogs, likewise mice, rats, cats, and 
other vermin, all come under the 
head of vivres among the Celes- 
tials; while fish, which abound both 
along the coast and in the rivers, 
supply the mass of the people with 
their food. It is curious enough that 
the potato should not have found 
favour in the sight of the Chinese. 
But the case is so, though of greens 
and other vegetables they are exceed- 
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ingly fond, notwithstanding that rice 
is their great staple, and their wheat 
is excellent. 

The great means of internal com- 
munication are supplied in China by 
rivers and canals. Of the former 
there are two, the Yellow River and 
the Yangste Keang, which, in respect 
to the extent of their course, and the 
volume of water carried down by 
them to the sea, rank second in the 
known world only to the Amazons 
and the Mississippi. Of the latter 
there are multitudes in every direc- 
tion§; but by far the most remark- 
able*is the Cha-ho, or “ River of 
Flood-Gates,” which, commencing at 
Lintsing-chow in Shantong, is con- 
tinued beyond the Yellow River, and 
measures from end to end not less 
than six hundred geographical miles. 
This prodigious work, worthy to be 
spoken of in the same breath with 
the Chinese wall, was begun by Kab- 
lai Khan, and completed by his im- 
mediate successors, and is of such a 
depth as to float junks of the largest 
size; these being equal in their 
draught of water to an English ves- 
sel of, perhaps, three hundred tons 
burthen. Moreover, the Imperial 
Canal serves other a4 highly bene- 
ficial purposes, than affording a 
pathway across half the breadth of 
the land. Into it are drained innu- 
merable marshes, the districts adja- 
cent to which are still subject to be 
visited by intermittent fevers, and 
would, but for the outlet to the 
stagnant water which the canal 
affords, prove absolutely uninhabit- 
able. 

The sedan-chair is the sort of 
carriage which is chiefly used by per- 
sons of influence in China. There 
are, indeed, little wagons for hire, in 
which persons attached to our mis- 
sions, both in Lord Macartney’s time 
and subsequently, performed part of 
their journey ; but the Chinese them- 
selves never have recourse to them 
unless driven to the last shifts. Nei- 
ther the chair nor the wagon is 
however brought into requisition in 
any quarter where a canal or navi- 
gable river holds its course, unless 
the expedition be one of ceremony, 
or require a very narrow space of 
country to be traversed. There are 
no regular posts in China for the 
conveyance of letters; but ponies 


are kept saddled at appointed sta- 
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tions for the convenience of such 
persons as may be employed on the 
public service ; and with one of these 
each mandarin whom the emperor 
may honour with a despatch is of 
course supplied. Public carriers for 
the conveyance of baggage and par- 
cels are, however, to be found every 
where. ‘They are perfectly trust- 
worthy, and are paid by the parties 
making use of them at the rate of 
eightpence of our money per diem. 
It is worthy of remark that the 
Chinese authorities issue passports to 
travellers with as much form as such 
things are managed in Austria or 
France; and that in all their busi- 
ness transactions they differ less from 
ourselves than we differ from the 
Spaniards, or the Turks from the 
Russians. 

The police of China is excellent. 
So profound, indeed, is the people’s 
reverence for the law and its adminis- 
trators, that a single policeman will 
find out and arrest a malefactor in 
the heart of his gang, without incur- 
ring any risk, or receiving so much 
as an insult. Some of their punish- 
ments are severe. They put to 
death by torture in cases of high 
treason, and behead or strangle the 
children of the traitor. They apply 
the lash, likewise, without much de- 
licacy, and bring men to reason by 
confinement in the stocks. Yet, 
upon the whole, the law, though 
exceedingly minute, is not vexatious, 
—at least to a people who from their 
infancy are instructed in its require- 
ments, and trained up to the observ- 
ance of them. 

In the arts of peace the Chinese 
are very far advanced. Their litera- 
ture is infinitely superior to that of 
any other Asiatic nation ; indeed, 
their theatre may be compared not 
unfavourably with that of ancient 
Greece, and their novels, are some of 
them capital. In the art of war, 
whether we look to the arming or the 
organisation of their troops, they are a 
thousand years behind all the rest of 
the world. Neither have they the 
slightest desire to make advances in 
it. Their education is all peaceful. 
They have a proverbial saying which 
sufficiently indicates the horror which 
they entertain of a state of strife, 
whether it be with foreign or domes- 
tic enemies, “ Better be a dog in 
peace, than a man in anarchy.” And 
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the universal subserviency of the 
military to the civil mandarins has, 
of course, a strong tendency to con- 
tinue the feeling. 

Great deference is paid in China 
to old age. The emperor himself, if 
a grey-headed suitor approach the 
throne, will rise to receive him ; and 
as the grey head is honoured only 
because it is an emblem of wisdom, 
learning and acknowledged talent 
receive the same sort of deference 
every where. We have said clse- 
where that in China there is no 
hereditary aristocracy. Perhaps tlic 
statement ought to be modified; for 
the relatives of the imperial house 
enjoy the privilege, throughout all 
generations, of wearing the yellow, 
or imperial colour ; while the de- 
scendants of a person ennobled con- 
tinue noble till the fifth generation, 
each son sinking, however, one step 
below that on which his father stood. 
But if these personages be destitute 
of personal merit, the mere circum- 
stance of their honourable birth 
avails them little. “ By learning,” 
says a Chinese proverb, “ the sons of 
the common people become great; 
without learning, the sons of the 
great become mingled with the mass 
of the people.” 

Three kinds of religion, indepen- 
dently of Judaism, Christianity, and 
Mohammedanism, appear to have 
each their votaries in the Celestial 
Empire. The great bulk of the peo- 
ple are disciples of Confucius, whose 
theology would seem to have ap- 
proached very near to a pure theism; 
for, though sacrifices are offered both 
to heaven and earth,—these seem to 
be regarded rather as emblems of the 
Omnipotent than as distinct gods. 
The same thing may be said of the 
sort of worship which is offered to 
the emperor, and eyen to his por- 
traits. What the Deity is to the 
universe at large, his vicegerent ap- 
pears to be to the Chinese people; 
while the vicegerent, though he might 
not refuse the sort of vicarious ado- 
ration that is offered to him, de- 
scribes himself as a man, and wor- 
ships the Universal Father. But the 
religion of Confucius does not stand 
alone. We have Bhuddists in consi- 
derable numbers established in China, 
from a date contemporary with the 
personal ministrations of the philo- 
sopher; and the sect of Tayu is nu- 
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merous. The latter religionists ap- 
pear to be absolute atheists, whose 
moral code bears a striking resem- 
blance to that of Epicurus, as his dis- 
ciples corrupted it. Of the Mohamme- 
dans, Jews, and Christians, itis scarcely 
necessary to speak. The first are not 
very numerous, but they receive 
ample toleration ; the second are now 
few in number, and overlooked; the 
third—thanks to the bigotry and 
folly of popes and monks—have well- 
nigh been rooted out from the Ce- 
lestial empire. It remains to be seen 
how far England will do her duty, by 
striving, discreetly, and by instru- 
ments adapted to the purpose, to 
recover for a purer faith the 
ground which the Jesuits once occu- 
pied; and which, had there been 
common prudence among the rulers 
of their church, they might have held 
to this day. Ifshe be guided bya 
righteous spirit in this thing, then 
may we count upon a blessing as 
sure to attend her exertions in an- 
other way. Ifshe either neglect the 
opportunity which God himself ap- 
pears to have offered, or rush to take 
advantage of it with a fanaticism 
which must defeat its own object, 
then will she prove herself undeserv- 
ing of the protection of Him by whom 
alone kings reign, and nations become 
rich and powerful. 

It has now, we believe, been ascer- 
tained, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that the ideas which used to 
be cherished respecting the structure, 
and consequent impracticability to 
foreigners, of the Chinese language, 
are perfectly groundless. The Chi- 
nese, like every other written tongue, 
has its alphabet, or primitive charac- 
ters, or roots, out of the modifications 
and different arrangements of which 
all its words arise; and these roots, 
bearing no resemblance whatever to 
the hieroglyphics of ancient Egypt, 
amount to two hundred and forty, 
and no more. Two hundred and 
forty radical letters are, it must be 
admitted, a good round number ; ren- 
dering the language which is com- 
pounded of them the reverse of easy 
to him who sits down, at middle life, 
to make himself master of it. But it 
may be mastered, and has been mas- 
tered already; and, seeing that there 
are no varieties in it, as far at least as 
the written character is concerned, the 
great importance of becoming ac- 
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quainted with it must be felt by every 
reflecting man. The language of three 
or four hundred millions of human 
beings is something, in comparison 
with which all our European dialects, 
yea, even than of ancient Greece and 
ome, sink into insignificance ; for, 
though the vernacular tongue of one 
Chinese province differ as widely 
from that of another as English dif- 
fers from Portuguese, the natives of 
all employ the same written signs to 
signify the very same things. Weearn- 
estly trust, therefore,that to publicem- 
ployment at any of the newly opened 
ports no man will be admitted who is 
not at least a learner in the Chinese 
language. Wecannot doubt that the 
clergymen who may be sent out to 
look after the spiritual welfare of our 
residents and traders at these ports 
will devote all their spare hours to 
the acquisition of so important an ac- 
complishment. 

With this great empire, with 
this extraordinary people, Eng- 
land first began to aim at the 
establishment of an intercourse at a 
period comparatively so recent as 
1596. It was then that three ships 
were fitted out, by the directions of 
Queen Elizabeth, and despatched with 
letters from her majesty to the Em- 
peror of China, under the charge of 
one Benjamin Wood. But the ships 
in question were lost,—no trace of 
any thing having been effected by 
them was ever discovered ; and a pro- 
ject entered upon hastily, and in a 
sanguine spirit, was laid aside. Mean- 
while, however, both the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch were pushing 
a lucrative trade with China, not al- 
ways in the most creditable manner. 
The former, under Perestrillo, Perez 
de Andrade, and Ferdinand Mendes 
Pinto, soon contrived, by the out- 
rages of which they were guilty, to 
bring the very name of a European 
into discredit: the latter, after esta- 
blishing themselves on the west side 
of the island of Formosa, suffered a 
defeat from the Celestials, and aban- 
doned the station. Nevertheless, 
neither the one nor the other ceased 
to drive a profitable trade,—even 
while they mutually laboured to un- 
dermine each other’s credit, and 
blacken each other’s reputation,— 
while both, so soon as the English 
did appear in the field, turned fiercely 
against them. The consequence was, 
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that the very first British fleet that 
navigated the Yellow River was com- 
pelled, in self-defence, to engage the 
Bogue forts; and that the same results 
followed in 1637 which befell in 1840. 
The enemy’s batteries were silenced ; 
boats’ crews of British seamen carried 
their works by assault; and the 
Chinese, laying the blame of the 

uarrel on the Portuguese, were, at 
the very outset, thrashed into good 
behaviour, and commercial inter- 
course. 

It does not appear that this first 
enterprise, though admitted to have 
been productive of considerable pro- 
fits to those engaged in it, was fol- 
lowed up with much spirit, or very 
quickly. Merchants were then less 
venturous than they are now; and 
the East India Company, under 
whose auspices the attempt had been 
made, appear scarcely to have affixed 
its full value to a trade with China. 
But in 1664, and again in 1676, and 
subsequently in 1685, fresh voyages 
occurred, which, though determined- 
ly opposed by both the Dutch and 
the Portuguese, resulted favourably. 
At the latter of these periods we 
were admitted to Canton; and in 
1736, found Amoy and Ningpo 
opened to us; from which, however, 
owing to the rapacity of our traders, 
we were in due time expelled. Can- 
ton, after this, became the single 
emporium of our trade; and there 
the Company organised, by degrees, its 
factory. 

We have neither space nor inclina- 
tion to describe all the little quarrels 
that arose between our merchants 
and the Chinese authorities. The 
latter would insist upon our people 
adoring the emperor: our people re- 
fused ; and Commodore Anson was, 
in 1741, called in to arrange the dif- 
ference. And then it was that, by a 
series of well-managed intrigues, the 
Hong merchants contrived to thrust 
themselves in between the chiefs of 
the English factory and the manda- 
rins; cheating both, deceiving both, 
and making to themselves large pro- 
fits. Moreover, the mutual jealousies 
of the English and the French 
wrought much evil to both parties, 
and encouraged the Chinese to as- 
sume towards all foreigners a bearing 
which was well-nigh intolerable. 
Among the atrocious precedents which 
the truckling of the French tended to 
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establish, was that of demanding, in 
case a Chinese should lose ‘his life, 
that the party who might have been 
instrumental to the calamity should 
be delivered up; and him, no matter 
whether he were a homicide by mis- 
fortune or by evil design, they uni- 
formly strangled. Once, and once 
only, the English yielded to a de- 
mand of the sort. The gunner of 
the ship Lady Hughes, while firing a 
salute, having killed a person on 
shore with the wad of one of the 
guns, the mandarins insisted upon his 
being handed over to them, that he 
might go through the form ofa trial ; 
and he was surrendered, after the 
same mandarins had pledged their 
words for his safety. The poor fel- 
low was carried within the gates of 
the city, and publicly strangled,—a 
sort of warning to his countrymen, 
in all time to come, of which they 
have never since been forgetful. 

By this time the trade with China 
was not only estimated at its full 
value, but. by the independent mer- 
cantile interests at home, if not by 
the East India Company, its import- 
ance was much overrated. Mr. Dun- 
das was therefore urged to get an 
embassy despatched to Peking ; and in 
1788, Colonel Cathcart sailed in the 
Vestal frigate as the king’s repre- 
sentative. But the death of Colonel 
Cathcart, which occurred in the 
Straits of Sunda, reridered this en- 
deavour abortive ; nor was it revived 
till 1792, when Lord Macartney, in 
the Lion, went forth on a similar 
errand. Of his lordship’s mission, 
and of the results to which it led, we 
do not think that we are required 
to give any account. The object 
which he sought to attain was not 
accomplished. No ports were opened 
to our trade in general except Can- 
ton alone; and the license espe- 
cially granted to one ship, the Hin- 
dostan, to communicate with the 
people of Chusan, and the parts 
adjacent, ought to have taught us 
that we were not such losers by the 
arrangement as was generally sup- 
posed. The Hindostan had accom- 
panied the Lion in her outward voy- 
age, and was laden with every variety 
of goods which the English market 
could produce ; yet, though she of- 
fered them at Chusan, at Ningpo, 
and elsewhere, not a Chinese dealer 


_ would look at them. The Chinese 
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were quite ready to trade, but it 
must be in their own way. They 
would exchange their teas and silks 
for our silver, or, in an underhand 
way, for opium. But our cottons, 
cutlery, linens, and manufactured 
wares in general, they positively re- 
fused to accept as articles of barter. 

And here, by the way, it is neces- 
sary to observe, that not now for the 
first time was this sort of experiment 
tried; neither was the result differ- 
ent on this occasion from what it had 
previously been. ‘The Chinese are, 
and have long been, expert manufac- 
turers of every sort of article, whe- 
ther for dress or otherwise, of which 
they stand in need. They will take 
from foreigners the raw material, 
whether it be linen thread, skins, 
pig-iron, or woollen fleeces; but they 
reject the same material, either woven 
or wrought to their hands, and re- 
fuse to sell their commodity, except 
for bullion or opium. The conse- 
quence has been, that, up to the pre- 
sent moment, though we have annu- 
ally imported teas, to the value of 
some four millions sterling, we have 
invariably paid for it at the rate of, 
perhaps, a million and a half in 
Spanish dollars, and two millions and 
a half, or thereabouts, in smuggled 
opium. For it is worthy of remark, 
that the trade in opium, which was 
once openly and fairly carried on at 
Macao, degenerated into a smuggling 
commerce, after the jealousy of the 
Portuguese had driven it away ; and, 
as we shall take occasion presently to 
explain, assumed the importance 
which now attaches to it, only after 
the natural and necessary results of 
Whig legislation began to develope 
themselves. 

We need not stop to speak of the 
little jars which from time to time 
occurred, while the Company's agent 
continued supreme at Contin, and 
the Hong merchants were his sole 
customers. The Hong merchants were 
too deeply interested in the continu- 
ance of the trade, long to endure an 
interruption of it; and to this mea- 
sure the Company's representative 
often had recourse, and never with- 
out producing a salutary result. Ac- 
cordingly, though we are far from 
doubting that Lord Amherst’s mission 
in 1816 did something — yea, and a 
00d deal—to improve the relations of 
of this country with China, we are 
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quite sure that in bringing both Hongs 
and mandarins to their senses, the 
chief of the factory at Canton was an 
infinitely more efficient instrument, 
For, let it never be forgotten, that 
under the Company’s flag Europeans 
of all nations found protection ; that 
the gentlemen in charge of the Com- 
pany’s factory were intrusted with 
almost absolute power; that they 
could send out of the Chinese seas 
any British vessels which might dare 
to violate the regulations which they 
had passed for the management of 
the trade, and that this authority 
over their own countrymen gave 
them, in the eyes of the natives, a 
degree of consequence, of which it is 
difficult to understand the full im- 
portance. Well might the Duke of 
Wellington, in his memorable protest 
against throwing open the trade, de- 
nounce the measure as one fraught 
with incalculable mischief. To be 
sure, the same power which in all 
other cases brings good out of evil, 
whether the evil, threatened or in- 
curred, be physical or moral, may, and 
probably will, render the blunders 
of the Whigs conducive to the mea- 
sure of human happiness and to the 
advancement of true religion. But 
that the Whigs are strictly responsi- 
ble for the late war, and for all the 
misfortunes to which it might have 
given rise, is just as certain as that 
to them the East India Company stand 
indebted for the renewal of their 
charter, shorn of the clauses which 
gave to it its chief value, iy ensur- 
ing to them a monopoly of the trade 
with Canton. 

The expulsion of our countrymen 
from Macao through the intrigues of 
the Portuguese, led, so early as 1822, 
to the establishment, on a very li- 
mited scale, of a contraband trade in 
opium all along the eastern coast of 
China. The harbours being every 
where excellent, the smuggler man- 
aged to land his drug and to bring 
off, in exchange, silver, or silk, 
and so long as_ the ae 8 
authority remained unshaken, he did 
so quietly, and without annoyance to 
any one. But in 1833 the Compa- 
ny'’s privileges ceased, and the har- 
dihood of those who called them- 
selves free-traders became immedi- 
ately conspicuous. Another experi- 
ment on the fitness of British manu- 
factures as articles of barter had beer 
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made in 1832. It proved as profitless 
as all that went before it; and now 
resolute and, in some sort, desperate 
men, finding that opium alone would 
go down, poured it in upon the Chi- 
nese like water. Meanwhile, between 
the mandarins at Canton and Lord 
Napier, the first commissioner under 
the new order of things, serious dif- 
ferences had arisen. His lordship 
came out as the king’s representative ; 
he would have nothing to say to the 
Hong merchants; he brought with 
him no credentials addressed to the 
emperor, but. only a sort of letter of 
recommendation to the viceroy of the 
province. Was there ever such blun- 
dering heard of ? Were the Whigs 
themselves, visionary as we admit 
them to have been, so insane as to 
imagine that a people like the Chi- 
nese would arrive, as it were by in- 
tuition, at a knowledge of all the 
novel vagaries in which they might 
judge it expedient to indulge? ‘The 
Chinese knew something about “ the 
Company,” and had long been accus- 
tomed to respect the individuals who 
represented at Canton the majesty of 
that abstract idea,—the Chinese were 
sufficiently enlightened to understand 
the position of a functionary, who, 
professing to represent the sovereign 
of a remote and independent. nation, 
might lay his credentials before their 
own sovereign and treat with him as 
with an equal;—but this curious 
anomaly which our Whig ministers 
introduced to them —this personage, 
who, retaining no share of the power 
which the Company’s chief had exer- 
cised, yet claimed to be regarded as 
the representative of England's ma- 
jesty, and who, setting up this claim, 
presented a sort of deprecatory epi- 
stle, not to the emperor, but to one 
of the emperor’s least dignified lieu- 
tenants, the Chinese did not know 
what to make of him,—and, as a mat- 
ter of course, treated him with the 
most absolute indifference. Lord 
Napier began by declaring that his 
instructions forbade him to hold any 
communication with the Hong mer- 
chants. The viceroy of the province 
positively refused to treat with him 
at all, except through that respect- 
able corporation, and within a month 
or two after his arrival at Canton, the 
commissioner was constrained to strike 
his flag and to retire to Macao in dis- 
gust, where he died. 
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The Whigs, say that they are not 
responsible for the late war, inasmuch 
as the proceedings of the Chinese au- 
thorities, while seeking to suppress 
the contraband trade in opium, were 
past all endurance. The Whigs are 
at once right and wrong. They are 
right in what they say of the Vieluee 
and bad faith of Governor Linn from 
first to last ; they are wholly wrong 
in this—that they put out of sight 
the gross and inexcusable folly which 
marked their own method of substi- 
tuting the king’s authority in Canton 
for that of the Company. The truth 
is, that not one of the commissioners 
under the act of 1833 had, or now 
has, the smallest authority to dictate 
to such merchants as may send ships 
to the Chinese coast, on what terms, 
or according to what system, they 
shall carry on the trade. The opium- 
dealers knew this, and were not slow 
to take advantage of it. ‘They pushed 
their nefarious speculations so far 
that the attention of the imperial go- 
vernment was drawn to on. and 
the emperor’s deputy, finding that 
there was no longer a British chief 
at Canton, hastened, in his own way, 
to abate the nuisance. Hence the 
violences which marked the proceed- 
ings of the Chinese in the early part 
of 1837; hence the arrest of the 
whole body of British subjects resi- 
dent at Canton in 1838; and hence 
the appeal to arms which Captain 
Elliot was forced to make, after he 
had given his assent, in order to save 
the lives of very many British sub- 
jects, to the seizure of all the opium 
which might be found either ashore 
or embarked on board of ships, whose 
commanders conceived that they were 
protected, at least from foreign vio- 
lence, by the British flag that waved 
over them. In few words, the lat« 
war was not the result of any blun- 
ders or weaknesses on the part of 
Captain Elliot, Whig though he 1 
Captain Elliot could not help himself. 
Iie was forced into every act which 
he perpetrated by the radical feeble- 
ness of the authority under which he 
acted. He would willingly have done 
better had the means been afforded 
him ; indeed, he proposed to the Chi- 
nese a co-operation of his authority 
with theirs for the suppression of 
smuggling. But as they were totally 
at a loss in what light to regard him, 
they rejected his offer, aud so the 
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opium was seized and hostilities be- 
gan. 

It appears, then, that the blame 
which was so liberally thrown upon 
Captain Elliot attaches, not to him, 
but to the government which he 
served. They legislated in a hurry, 
as they have invariably done, and the 
defects of the law, rather than any 
designed obliquity of purpose, in- 
yolved their country in hostilities 
with China, And now what shall we 
say touching the — ? Was that 
the work of the Whigs? We trow 
not. In all Lord Melbourne's cabinet 
we defy the most prying to detect one 
name concerning which it could with 
truth be asserted that it distinguishes 
a man qualified to conduct any war 
to asuccessful termination. Besides, 
were they not nearly three years 
about it? Andarenotthe characteris- 
tics of all their operations feebleness, 
mistaken parsimony, and shame? 
No,my Lord Palmerston, you may fill 
column after column in the Morning 
Chronicle, but you will not convince 
us, nor, indeed, any reflecting person, 
that the peace of Nankin is not the 
result of the military operations of 
the last eight months; and under 
whose auspices these operations were 
carried on, we need not stop to par- 
ticularise. The Duke may have fallen 
into his dotage at the time he warned 
you against your mad march into 
Affghanistan; but he has wonder- 
fully recovered his faculties since the 
disasters thereby incurred called for 
a remedy, and the opportunity of sug- 
gesting a plan for bringing China to 
its senses was afforded him. 

And now, repeating the substance 
of the sentences with which this pa- 
per began, namely, that the tale of 
these two wars, if fully and fairly told, 
will be replete with instruetion, we 
cannot lay aside the pen without ad- 
dressing a word or two of sober re- 
monstrance to the manufacturing and 
trading portion of our readers. We 
are not surprised to hear that they are 
filled with hope and joy at the pros- 
pect of finding in China a ready mar- 
ket for their wares. The idea of 
bringing some three or four hundred 
millions of civilised men into commu- 
nication with the great European 
family is, indeed, a glorious one. 
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Neither do we doubt, that in the 
course of ages, China will trade with 
England—aye, and with France and 
Germany too—on a footing of the 
most perfect good understanding and 
reciprocity. But we warn our coun- 
trymen against building too much at 
the outset.on the benefits which the 
opening of the four new ports are said 
to promise. There is no reason to 
believe that the Chinese of 1843 are 
essentially different in their tastes and 
habits from the Chinese of 1833. At 
the earlier period, however, we know 
that they could not be prevailed upon 
to accept, our manufactured articles 
in exchange for the goods which alone 
they had to offer; and by far the 
most important of these goods being 
tea, it were worse than madness to 
count on any large accession to our 
commercial wealth by any excess in 
its importation. When, therefore, 
we read of increased activity in the 
manufacturing. districts, arising out 
of the Chinese war, and dependant 
on the Chinese trade for its continu- 
ance, we confess that the intelligence 
only fills us with alarm, for we are 
old enough to remember the fright- 
ful crash of 1825, and we have no 
desire whatever to witness a renewal 
of it. 

So much for Whig policy, the ob- 
vious tendency of which will, we 
trust, be dragged into the light of 
day so soon as parliament shall as- 
semble. Now one word to the Christ- 
jan world, which cannot, unless its 
eyes be judiciously blinded, fail of 
seeing the hand of the Most High in 
all that has lately befallen. If the 
Church of England omit to bestir 
herself, she will be much to blame. A 

eat and glorious field is opened to 
ier exertions. May she have grace 
to enter upon it vigorously and in a 
becoming spirit. For his vision is 
darkened indeed who fails even now 
to perceive that not for the mere pur- 
poses of commercial intercourse have 
four hundred millions of our fellow- 
creatures being brought, as it were, 
into subjection to us. China will 
certainly become a province of His 
kingdom upon earth. Woe be to 
England if she let the opportunity of 
taking the lead in this great work 
pass from her unimproved ! 





The Duke's Last Victory over Boney-part. [Jan. 1843, 


THE DUKE’S LAST VICTORY OVER BONEY-PART. 


Tue brave old Duke! the brave old Duke! 
Who thrash’d the Crapauds right and left ; 
Who never England’s cause forsook, 
But served her most when most bereft : 
Unclouded glory gilds him yet, 
Oh! never may its sun be set! 


The feast was high in Walmer’s Hall, 
Beside a Queen’s right hand sat he, 
When Gallia’s Genius, black with gall, 
Stole, like a fiend, across the sea. 
“ Hill,” cried she, “’s in the Vale of Death, 
And now to stop Vilainton’s breath !” 


A savoury steam was on the air 
When first she touch’d our English ground ; 
The Reptile sniff’d, and hasten’d where 
She guess’d the hero might be found : 
“Ha! Ventrebleu! vat dat I see ?— 
There's partridge, too ! — toujours perdriz ! 
Tant mieux! great men have met their fate 
By ¢trifles, mushroom, or grape-pippin ; 
I now can exercise my hate, 
If the old warrior’s throat I whip in 
A leetle bone; why! bless my heart, 
Then he is slain by a Boney-part !” 


And, presto! chipping, en artiste, 
The splinter of a drumstick, stuck it 
In the brave veteran's throat. “ How triste 
And pale he looks! He kick de bucket! 
Ta, ha! soon life sall quit de corps!" 
Chuckled the hell-hag : “ Vive la Mort !” 
Death thank’d her, yet his smile was grim — 
It put no lustre in his eye ; 
“ Not thus, not thus I send for him, 
By nobler means the Duke shall die. 
The Conqueror of Waterloo 
Belongs to me, and not to you.” 


“ Behold my acolyte! His trade 
Shall for the nonce be no misnomer.” 
A doctor enter'’d and essay'd 
T’ extract the bone ; but, stiff as comb, or 
Harrow, it would not budge an ace, 
But stuck, most Whiggishly—to place. 
Death stood aghast,—old Gallia grinn'd, 
The doctor wore a serious frown : 
“ If I can’t coax you up, my friend, 
Then by the gods you shall go down !” 
Into the pharynx another tool sprang, 
And the Boney-part went down—Probang !” 


MORAL EDITORIAL. 
Whenever Gallia’s osseous sprout 
Sticks in our country’s throat or crown, 
If we should fail to fork it out, 
Why then, by Jove, we'll knock him down ! 
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